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FRANCE AND SIAM. 
By GENERAL Sir H. N. D. PRENDERGAST, K.C.B., V.C. 


BrForE attempting to estimate the effects which the Anglo- 
French Declaration of January 1896 is likely to produce in 
Siam and neighbouring countries, it may be well to review the 
aspirations of France, her early endeavours to obtain a foot- 
hold on the South Eastern coast of Asia and her subsequent 
success in establishing a vast Empire in Indo-China cover- 
ing 200,000 square miles with a population estimated at 
18 million inhabitants. So long ago as 1680, Louis XIV. 
sent an embassy to Bangkok, with a view to establish a 
protectorate over Siam, but French efforts were un- 
successful and the attempt was abandoned before the end 
of the 17th century. The history of Indo-China after a 
long period of silence has during the last 4o years become 
full of incident. In 1858, by command of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., Cochin China was invaded by French 
troops and in 1867 the whole of Cochin China came under 
the French. In 1863, Cambodia became a Protectorate of 
France : that over Annam dates from 1874, but present 
relations are determined by a convention of 1884, and 
in 1884 Cambodia was annexed: in 1873 the Protectorate 
of France over Tongking was asserted and in 1885 Tongking 
became a part of the French Empire. In 1893 the French 
boundary was pushed westwards so as to include all territory 
on the left bank of the lower Mekong and Siam was pro- 
hibited from maintaining Forts or troops on the Mekong, in 
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Angkor and in Battambong and from keeping armed vessels 
on the Mekong and the Great Lake. France obtained the 
right to establish consulates at Khorat, Muang Nam and 
elsewhere ; she has occupied and fortified Chantaboon as a 
temporary measure. Since 1893, negotiations have been 
carried on by England, China and France regarding the 
frontier of French Indo-China, North of the Siamese 
territory on the Mekong. It was proposed to introduce a 
buffer-State between the French and English spheres of 
influence and an attempt was made to set up a buffer-State 
_ under the suzerainty of China then accepted as a powerful 
Empire; the war with Japan, however, proved that China 
was not strong enough to maintain so difficult a position and 
the Buffer-State has disappeared. By the declaration 
signed in London on 15th January 1896 it is arranged 
that the integrity of a very important portion of Siam, 
84,600 square miles in extent, shall be guaranteed by 
England and France conjointly. This District includes the 
capital Bangkok, the basins of the Menam and all other 
rivers which drain into the Gulf of Siam from Bong Tapan 
to Pase and also the territory North of the basin of the 
Menam between the Anglo-Siamese frontier, the Mekong 
and the East watershed of the Me Ing. From the mouth 
of the Nam Huok northwards as far as the Chinese Frontier 
the “ Thalweg” of the Mekong shall form the limit of the 
possessions or spheres of influence of Great Britain and 
France. ‘ 
France possesses all territory from Stung-treng to the 
mouth of the Nam Huok on the Eastern side of the 
Mekong and a strip of land 25 kilométres in width West 
of the Mekong ; all the Eastern portion of Siam including 
Khorat is assigned to France as a sphere of independent 
action: by the convention of June 20th 1895 China 
surrendered Muang Hu and Muang Hu Tai to France. 
From the past proceedings of France it may be inferred 
that, at an early date, an opportunity will be seized to 
incorporate in her Indo-Chinese Empire the 80,000 square 
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miles assigned as her sphere of independent action, and 
the intention of France to pursue this course is sufficiently 
indicated by the continued occupation of Chantaboon by 
French troops. Now the Eastern portion of Siam is 
important not only from its intrinsic value but also because 
in it is included Khorat ; Khorat is the temporary terminus 
of a line of railway from Bangkok to the North-East 
designed to bring goods from Khorat, Nongkhoy on the 
Mekong and the far North to the port of Bangkok. 
Monsieur de Lanessan, the prophet of the expansion of 
France, lately Governor-General of French Indo-China, ten 
years ago recommended that the project of constructing 
the Bangkok-Khorat railway should be thwarted by every 
possible means. A considerable part of the commerce of 
Bangkok passes through Khorat. So long as the Franco- 
Siamese frontier follows the line fixed in the treaty of the 
3rd October 1893 it will be to the advantage of France 
that merchandize, instead of passing through Khorat, shall 
be diverted to some port East of Bangkok. Within the 
French sphere of influence also lies the Great Lake 
respecting which M. de Lanessan has expressed himself 
in the following terms as quoted by Mr. Gundry: 


“The Great Lake has not merely a great economic importance ; it has 
also an immense political value. The entire possession of that great 
depression and of the basin which it drains is one of the most important 
desiderata of the work which we have hitherto pursued in an empirical 
way, but which we can and should accomplish henceforth systematically. 
The Western part of the Lake especially—namely the part which our 
too ignorant or too careless diplomacy ceded to Siam with the Provinces 
of Battambong and Angkor—is one of the vital points of the peninsula, 
from whatever point of view, commercial, political or military, we regard 
it.” . . . “All the efforts of the Government of Indo-China should be 
directed towards repairing the injuries inflicted by the deplorable treaty of 
1867. It may be said that the interest of Siam is also at stake. In assuring 
to her the protection of her independence, which is destined to be con- 
stantly threatened by England, we might easily obtain, without striking a 
blow, a modification of the treaty of 1867, which would secure for Cam- 
bodia not only the whole of the Great Lake, but also the provinces of 
Battambong and Angkor, which ought to constitute, in this point of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, the limit of our reasonable ambition.” 


These are the words of a politician of eminence, a late 
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Governor-General of Indo-China; England has agreed to 
abstain from interference, so there is absolutely nothing to 
prevent France from annexing Battambong and Angkor 
and Khorat on the slightest provocation or pretext, and in 
fact advancing her frontier westwards so as to include 
the whole of the country now included in her sphere of 
influence. M. Philippe Lehault in “ La France et l’Angle- 
terre en Asie” includes in his “Carte Politico-économique ” 
all Siam, all Yunnan and the portions of Quangsi and 
Quangtung South of the River Ta Kiang from Yunnan to 
Canton in the French’ sphere and grants to England only 
the Malay Peninsula with the grudging remark that 
‘ British occupation of the Malay Peninsula would be from 
a political point of view a serious event.” In his most 
recent work “ La Colonisation Francaise en Indo-Chine” 
M. de Lanessan recommends the construction of a number 
of railways, and says that it is necessary from motives of 
policy and economy to commence without delay: ist, the 
sections Hanoi to Phu-Lang-Thuong, and Langson to 
Nacham which assure us a preponderating influence on the 
borders of China; 2nd, the line from Hanoi to Vinh; 3rd, 
a line from Saigon up the valley of the Mekong to the 
Upper Mekong. The object of these first lines is to tap 
the trade of China and to make Hanoi its port of export 
and of the 3rd to divert the trade of the Upper Mekong 
from Khorat and Bangkok and from Burma and to attract it 
to Saigon. 

France having a definite forward policy appears as the 
prominent party to the declaration of 1896; she has virtually 
secured a vast territory and has adopted Siam as a buffer 
between French Indo-China and Burma; she has gained 
possession of Mongsin and of two districts of China and 
has done much to strengthen her own mercantile position 
and to exclude England from access through Burma to 
Yunnan. 

The policy of France was indicated by the writings ot 
explorers and others at earlier dates and was clearly set 
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forth by M. de Lanessan in 1886 and Great Britain has 
looked on at the rapid expansion of France without making 
any serious effort to interfere ; she has deliberately allowed 
port after port, of which the commerce belonged to the 
merchants of Greater Britain, to pass into the hands of 
France with the result that crushing import duties have 
been imposed on all goods that were not French. 

The prospects of France seem dazzling; the one thing 
needful to carry out her splendid projects is money. The 
national debt of France is twice that of England, and in 
addition to the interest on it she has to pay the heavy tax 
of conscription. Her army and navy are on a gigantic 
scale ; Algeria costs a million sterling per annum ; Mada- 
gascar is a costly acquisition; all her Colonies require 
subsidies ; Tongking alone is said to have cost fifty millions 
sterling and now demands a loan of four millions. How is 
it possible that means can be obtained to construct the 
works necessary for developing the resources of Indo- 
China? The trade of France follows the flag with slow 
and uncertain steps, while the trade of other nations is 
choked by the prohibitive tariff of French Protection. The 
policy of France has been hostile to England; the success 
of France has not on that account been less acceptable in 
Paris ; the same policy may lead to further acquisitions of 
territory and minister to French pride, but she is apparently 
not at present in a financial condition to profit by her glorious 
opportunity. 

From the Declaration of the 15th January 1896, Siam may 
learn that she need not appeal to England in case of an 
attempt on the part of France to take from her her Eastern 
Provinces, and that it would be useless to invite the inter- 
ference of France in case of a desire on the part of England 
to annex her Provinces in the Malay Peninsula or a strip 
of country 8800 square miles in extent in the Salween Valley; 
she has the guarantee of France and England for the safety 
of the Capital and the integrity of the Menam Valley and 
of a narrow tract of country North of the Menam unless 
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France and England combine against her. Siam has now 
breathing time in which she can consider the expediency of 
extending the Bangkok-Khorat railway northwards, or of 
constructing the line from Bangkok up the Menam Valley 
and can develop the vast agricultural resources of the 
Menam Valley. She will acknowledge the necessity of 
maintaining friendship with her powerful neighbours ; she 
has good cause to fear France and has much to gain from 
England whose interest it is to assist her. It seems pro- 
bable that the interests of Great Britain in Siam will become 
so great that it will be imperative on her to resist all attempts 
of France to annex Siam ; in case of war the decision as to 
the fate of Siam and of all Indo-China will rest with the 
country that has the command of the sea. 

Since the conclusion of the war between China and Japan, 
the former has surrendered territory to Japan, Russia, France 
and Germany ; the dismemberment of the effete old Empire 
has commenced and who can predict how it will end? In 
the hope of securing for herself the inland trade, France 
has already located her Consuls in Southern China; it may 
be surmised that as her next step northwards she will en- 
deavour to advance her frontier as far as the West River. 

There is no desire on the part of Great Britain to extend 
her territory in the Far East, but there is a strong feeling 
that she should not be excluded from, or handicapped in, the 
trade with China. By the Declaration of 1896 the limit of 
French aggression westwards is defined or rather the limit 
to which France may advance westwards without having 
to reckon on English hostility; thus the rights of British 
merchants at Bangkok are in a measure safeguarded and 
they have nearly a monopoly of the trade of Bangkok. As 
a result of greater security the production of the Menam 
Valley may be vastly augmented and a great increase of 
trade may be expected to arise from the construction of a 
railway from Bangkok up the valley of the Menam. 

The part of the Isthmus of Kra, through which it was 
proposed to cut a canal, lies within the British sphere of 
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influence, and the canal would certainly be more useful to 
the British than to any other nation, but it is not a scheme 
that requires immediate attention. If a railroad is to be 
constructed from Maulmein to Zimme, now is the time to 
start the work, but the railway that is most important and 
should first of all be completed is that from Mandalay to 
the Kunlong ferry on the Salween River; if arrangements 
be at once made for British trade on the West or Canton 
River and on the Yang tze Kiang right into Yunnan, British 
mercantile interests will be well served and it may be pre- 
dicted that England, France, Siam and China will all 
benefit by the Declaration of 1896. Russia has shown 
the advantage of a fixed policy in Asia by extending her 
borders from the North and West. France has realized 


-the profit of a fixed forward policy in Indo-China. The 


inaction of China has resulted in defeat and loss of territory. 
It seems absolutely necessary that England too shall have 
a fixed policy in the Far East. 











THE MEKONG-MENAM ARRANGEMENT. 
By Major Genera A. R, McManon. 


ACKNOWLEDGING the patent fact of the inability of Siam to 
stand alone after its recent troubles with the French, and 
the possibility of their recrudescence, the present writer in an 
article published in the “‘ United Service Magazine” on the 
Ist of January last, submitted an opinion that “the only 
hope of her salvation consists in England and France 
consenting, by formal treaty, to guarantee her autonomy, 
and, utilising her as a buffer between themselves, constitute 
her the ‘ Belgium of the East.’” A fortnight afterwards 


this solution was adopted and embodied in the Anglo-— 


French Declaration of the 15th idem. 

The Siamese still recall with pride that French doings 
in Siam are matters of ancient as well as of modern history, 
and that the pages of the latter part of the 17th Century 
annals have by no means so glorious a record in favour of 
the French as for themselves, though they admit that those 
of the end of the roth tell a very different tale. 

In 1685 and 1687 Louis XIV. of France sent embassies 
to Siam in several men-of-war full of troops, in charge of 
Envoys of high rank accompanied by twelve Jesuit Mathe- 
maticians charged with the duty of instructing the people 
in the Christian religion and mathematical sciences. Before 
very long however the Siamese learnt to their cost that 
the Jesuitical and combatant elements of the Mission were 
in furtherance of a barefaced political ruse for taking pos- 
session of their country under the cloak of religious philan- 
thropy, but, being warned in time, they ignominiously 
expelled the interlopers. 

We learn from an English translation of the French* 


* A full and true Relation of the great and wonderful Revolution that hapned lately 
in the Kingdom of Siam In the Zas¢ Indies. . . Being the substance of several letters 
writ in October 1688 and February 1689. From Siam and the Coast of Coromandel. 
Never publisht in any language, and now translated in English. London Stationers 
Hall. 
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narrative of this episode that the arch-conspirator in this 
scheme was a Greek adventurer named Constantine 
Faulcon, a confidential Minister of the King, who, deluding 
his Majesty by a plausible pretext, really endeavoured 
to bring the Kingdom under the French yoke by force of 
arms and, xolens volens, Christianize the inhabitants. The 
opposition party in the State, though powerless for a 
time, subsequently succeeded in getting the upper hand and 
was, after much bloodshed on both sides, able to dictate 
terms by no means favourable to the French who were 
obliged to leave the country. In fact, contemporaneous 
and independent accounts tell us that the French Envoy 
soon afterwards left Bang-kok and arrived on the Coro- 
mandel Coast with 4 ships, having on board all the Civil, 
Military and Ecclesiastical members of his Mission, all of 
whom, by royal decree, had been commanded to leave the 
country subject to pain of death, while all Europeans 
harbouring them risked the same penalty. 

Before indulging in remarks coming under the head 
of the title chosen for this paper, it seems desirable to 
formulate the Zvos and cons of the agreement arrived at by 
England and France. Lord Stanmore, the mover of the 
Address in the House of Lords at the last opening of 
Parliament, said that he viewed the arrangement with 
satisfaction, because it afforded nothing like a brilliant 
triumph for either party thereto. He denied that it was a 
partition of Siam, for what remained of the Kingdom was 
placed under the tutelage of two European Powers, whereas 
the provinces thereof not referred to in the document, stood 
precisely as they did before. What had happened was 
that the central provinces had been guaranteed in all their 
neutrality, and that was a great advantage to the two 
European Powers by relieving them of many misgivings 
and preventing misunderstandings. It was also an ad- 
vantage to Siam, for it left that country to employ its 
whole resources on its own development, instead of in 
useless military defence. The English Secretary of the 
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Siamese Legation, writing in the February number of the 
‘“‘ Nineteenth Century ” corroborates this view of the posi- 
tion of Siam, and apparently concurs with his Lordship. 

In the course of the debate on the Convention in the 
French Chamber on the 24th of February, Monsieur 
Berthelot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave an elaborate 
history of the negotiations which had culminated in the 
Treaty being signed in a spirit of concord and reciprocal 
sympathy. The same spirit of conciliation would not, he 
declared, cease to animate the French in the examination 
of other questions which interested France and Great 
Britain, not one of which had been lost sight of. He also 
pointed out that both Governments attached great import- 
ance to securing the integrity of the Siamese Kingdom, 
whose position is analogous to that in which Belgium stood 
with respect to Europe. The Minister concluded with 
expressing an earnest hope that commerce and industry 
would take over the work of fructifying the newly acquired 
possessions now that arms and diplomacy had accomplished 
their task. In the same Chamber, three days afterwards, 
Monsieur Develle, formerly Foreign Minister, remarked : 


‘* Recently France had been enabled to become more than ever mistress of her own 
destinies, and to make a great effort with respect to her Colonial dominions, but it was 
time to reap some profit after so many costly expeditions, and to settle down to organize 
the newly-acquired territory. The Franco-British arrangement would allow her to pursue 
this peaceful work.” 


The Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, lately Secretary 
to the French Embassy in London, also approved the 
Convention, 


“as it was reassuring to Siam and satisfactory to the two countries concerned, since it 
put an end to old difficulties and afforded hope for the solution of other difficulties 
existing between the two countries in various parts of the globe.” 


These several quotations of opinion may be accepted as 


the argument of those in favour of the scheme; and as 
Lord Rosebery championed the cause of the malcontents 
in the House of Lords he may be selected as the mouth- 
piece of those who are not. His Lordship complains that 
though England has given up much she has received no 
guid pro quo by the arrangement. /mrimis he objects to 
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our having relinquished the principle of a small Buffer 
State in the Mekong region, though most people nowadays 
have long been impressed with the absurdity of the notion 
and have consigned it to the limbo of the impracticable. 
They will doubtless now accept the inevitable in the shape 
of the creation of a veal buffer state—the most prominent ~ 
feature in the Declaration. Secondly his Lordship objects 
to our relinquishing Mongsin and other places on the left 
bank of the Mekong, occupied by British troops, in the 
face of the dictum of the first Lord of the Treasury that 
the first principle of the present Government was that 
“‘where a British soldier had once been, there he must 
remain.” 

Lord Salisbury has taken the public into his confidence 
very fully and the reader has every opportunity for deciding 
on the case between these two great experts. 

So long as England and France were at variance regard- 
ing their respective spheres of influence in this region, the 
prospect of tapping the South-Western Provinces of China 
in the interests of trade by the most direct routes vd the 
Bay of Bengal to Europe, seemed relegated to a distant 
future. Commenting on this theme in his admirable articles 
on “ The Far Eastern Question,” the special correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times,” in November last, contrasted the supine- 
ness of England with the activity of Russia in the matter 
of pushing forward railways into more or less unknown 
and inaccessible regions, pointing out that while we, crying 
as it were for the moon, have done little or nothing as 
regards imitating Russian policy in connection with nego- 
tiating our more practicable Chinese frontier, Russia, on 
the contrary, has neglected no opportunity for consolidating 
her relations with the Mongolian and Manchurian Pro- 
vinces which march with her Siberian frontier. ‘ Mean- 
while,” remarks he, “ what has England done ?” 


‘* She has wasted years in discussing the relative merits of different routes for approach- 
ing South-West China from Burma, and after finally recognizing the insuperable diffi- 
culties of the line originally favoured by the Indian Government from Bhamo to Tal-i-fu, 

he has adopted, not the line which every consideration, technical as well as political, 
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appeared to recommend for a great Indo-Chinese trunk line from Moulmein up the 
Salween valley across Kiang-kheng to Szumao, but a small branch line from Mandalay 
through Theebaw to the Kunlun ferry on the Salween, and thence on to the Chinese 
frontier at Mungting, and another running also from Mandalay up the valley of the 
Irawadi to Mogaung, whence connexion by road would have to be established with 
Tal-i-fu and Yun-nan-fu. Both these lines will doubtless prove useful, but they must be 
looked upon rather as makeshifts than as the adequate solution of a question which has 
for years past been repeatedly urged upon the attention of successive Governments. Can 
one doubt, for instance, that if the,construction of the Moulmein-Kiang-kheng-Szumao 
railway had been taken in hand ten years ago, there would never have been room for 
the difficulties which have recently arisen between ourselves and the French with regard 
to the Upper Mekong valley.” 


That a line should be run from the sea-port of Rangoon 
to Szumao was the pet hobby favoured by Captain Sprye 
more than 20 years ago, and comparatively lately the 
subject was again revived by others with Moulmein as its 
starting-point. Various Chambers of Commerce in Eng- 
land highly approved the idea and frequently submitted it 
to the favourable consideration of the Duke of Argyll and 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the former of whom did not 
sympathise therewith, while the latter, on the contrary, 
ordered preliminary surveys of the proposed lines as far 
as the limits of our frontier; but nothing came of these 
tentative measures. Our Imperial Government, duly 
pressed in the matter from time to time, did not see its 
way to saddle the revenues of India, with the enormous 
expenditure involved in a project which is chiefly for the 
benefit of English capitalists, and contents itself with 
developing Burma Proper in the interests of its inhabitants. 
The representatives of the British mercantile world how- 
ever have hitherto failed to give proofs of the faith that is 
in them by advancing the necessary funds from their own 
pockets. The French commercial expedition which is 
moving from Tonking into Yiin-nan, on the contrary, is 
now engaged in offering us an object-lesson as to the 
proper way of setting about projects of this kind, and is 
also a sign of the enterprising spirit in which French 
merchants and manufacturers are prepared to open out 
Indo-China. 

If they act consistently on the knowledge attained there- 
by, they will be better able to compete with British traders, 
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by whom they are more or less severely handicapped in the 
race for protitable enterprise owing to lack of home in- 
dustries suitable for the markets in the region which they 
desire to exploit. 

‘“Of all nations in the world,” wrote Max O’Rell some 
years ago, “the French are the people who least bother 
themselves about what is happening outside their country.” 
This want of concern was then chiefly due to the fact that 
they were less dependent than those of other civilized com- 
munities for the actual necessities of life, and partly to the 
sentimental feeling of a home-loving people, who consider 
absence from La Belle France veritable exile. Of late, 
however, they have eschewed this lotus-eating existence, 
lured by the increased craving for many things which are 
now treated as necessaries, but which lately came under the 
head of veritable luxuries. They also take the greatest 
interest in their foreign possessions in various parts of the 
world, especially those in Indo-China. As yet however 
their new vé/e goes against the grain, for the French métzer 
is Empire rather than Trade, and it requires time to evolve 
this sweeping change. 

The existing railways to Prome, Toungoo and other 
important places in Burma have already effected a revolu- 
tion for the better in the country through which they pass, 
bringing with them good government and prosperous con- 
tentment in lieu of anarchy and extreme dissatisfaction ; 
so the inhabitants eagerly look forward to the advent of 
the Iron Horse. Arguing therefore from analogy, there 
is every reason to believe that the projected continuation 
lines will achieve equally satisfactory results. Our amicable 
arrangement with France will give us leisure to consider 
how best to promote these desirable objects. The cost of 
manual labour being a serious item of expenditure, it is a 
matter for congratulation that we can reckon on hardy and 
well-acclimatized men in the countries to be exploited, who 
can work well in fever-stricken localities which are deadly 
to the dwellers of the plains—people who, when first en- 
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countered, appeared to be irreclaimable savages, but have 
since become more trustworthy and amenable to discipline. 
The multiplicity of types keeping watch and ward along the 
whole stretch of borderland between Burma, China and 
Siam is positively bewildering, ranging from the negroid with 
high cheek bones, oblique eyes and a “nasal appendage 
scarcely better than a mere blotch on the face,” to fine 
features, handsome outline of countenance, aquiline nose 
and a fair complexion which, with a very slight stretch of 
the imagination, might be accepted as belonging to a native 
of Southern Italy—a diversity which can only be accounted 
for, says a frontier officer, by the theory of the blending of 
Kachins with aboriginal races whom they supplanted and 
engulfed in successive waves of migration. 

The anonymous writer of an excellent article in “ Black- 
wood” for March, vividly recalls to our recollection the 
exciting incident which occurred in 1893, when two im- 
pudent French gunboats, by forcing the passage of the 
Menam river to Bang-kok, furnished a casus belli to Siam 
and precipitated a state of affairs which caused serious loss 
by dislocating the business of the mercantile world of a 
city in which French trade is almost z7/ and ours is about 
tenfold that of all other nations put together. Public 
opinion in England, as he shrewdly observes, gauged the 
very critical situation much better than the Foreign Office 
when, by its clamour, it forced the latter to take measures 
for preventing Siam passing for ever under the control 
of France. ‘‘ How near the danger, how manifold the 
interests, how enormous might have been the loss, and how 
momentous the issues which hung in the balance for a few 
brief days need not be insisted on,” significantly suggests 
the writer. Well may he add that Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues have done wisely to take up this question, and 
we may record a hope that they have so far settled it that 
its ghost will not return to alarm the members of another 
and a weaker cabinet. 

When forwarding a copy of the ‘ Declaration” to the 
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English Ambassador at Paris, Lord Salisbury simultaneously 
wrote an explanatory letter to his Excellency, which was 
published in the “ London Gazette” of the 21st January 
last, from which we cull some passages pertinent to the 
present subject, feeling sure that with his Lordship’s note 
to aid them in the interpretation of the Agreement, our 
readers cannot fail to make themselves masters of the sub- 
jects to which it refers. 
His Lordship writes : 


‘¢ The most important provision which it contains is that which marks out for special 
treatment, as between the two Powers, that portion of Siam which is comprised within 
the drainage basin of the Menam, and of the coast streams of a corresponding longitude. 
Within this area the two Powers undertake that they will not operate by their military or 
naval forces, except so far as they may do it in concert for any purpose which may be 
required for maintaining the independence of Siam. They also undertake not to acquire 
within that area any privileges or commercial facilities which are not extended to both of 
them. In transmitting this Agreement to your Excellency, I am anxious to say a few 
words in explanation of it, in order to avoid a misinterpretation to which it might be 
exposed at the hands of those who are not familiar with recent negotiations. 

‘* We fully recognize the rights of Siam to the full and undisturbed enjoyment, in 
accordance with long usage, or with existing Treaties, of the entire territory comprised 
within her dominions ; and nothing in our present action would detract in any degree 
from the validity of the rights of the King of Siam to those portions of his territory which 
are not affected by this Treaty. We have selected a particular area for the application of 
the stipulations of this Treaty, not because the title of the King of Siam to other portions 
of his dominions is less valid, but because it is the area which affects our interests as a 
commercial nation. The valley of the Menam is eminently fitted to receive a high 
industrial development. ° Possibly in course of time it may be the site of lines of com- 
munication which will be of considerable importance to neighbouring portions of the 
British Empire. There seems every prospect that capital will flow into this region if 
reasonable security is offered for its investment, and great advantage would result to the 
commerce and industry of the world, and especially of Great Britain, if capitalists could 
be induced to make such an application of the force which they command. But the 
history of the region in which Siam is situated has not in recent years been favourable to 
the extension of industrial enterprise, or to the growth of that confidence which is the 
first condition of material improvement. A large territory to the north has passed from 
the hands of the Burmese Government to those of Great Britain. A large territory to 
the east has passed from the hands of its former possessors to those of France. The events 
of this recent history certainly have a tendency to encourage doubts of the stability of the 
Siamese dominion ; and without in any degree sharing in those doubts, or admitting the 
possibility, within any future with which we have to deal, of the Siamese independence 
being compromised, Her Majesty’s Government could not but feel that there would be 
an advantage in giving some security to the commercial world that, in regard to the region 
where the most active development is likely to take place, no further disturbances of 
territorial ownership are to be apprehended. ‘ 

‘*]T must add that we already have a very considerable trade with Siam which passes 
almost entirely through this region, and that any alteration of ownership which should 
carry with it Tariffs of a highly restrictive order would be a heavy blow to our commerce 
in that part of the world. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government hope that the signature of this Agreement will tend to 
foster the industrial growth of all these extensive districts ; and they have been sufficiently 
impressed with this belief to be willing to attest it by admitting the French claims to the 
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ownership of the Mong Hsing district of Keng Cheng, a triangular portion of territory 
on the eastern side of the Upper Mekong. Its extent and intrinsic value are not large, 
and, on account of its unhealthy character devoid of great attraction for Great Britain, 
though her title to it as formerly tributary to Burmah appears to us evidently sound ; but 
its retention by her might prove a serious embarrassment to the cheap and effective 
administration by France of her possessions in that neighbourhood.” 


I fully endorse the hope entertained by her Majesty’s 
Government which is referred to in his Lordship’s con- 
cluding paragraph, and also believe that a preponderance 
of favourable opinion should be allotted to a settlement 
so admirable, which among other desirable things gives 
promise of the opening out of Yiinnan, said by experts to 
be the “richest untapped market in the world.” 
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THE MEKONG TREATY AND THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 


By W. A. PIcKERING, C.M.G. 


SINCE writing my article, in the last issue of this Review, 
on the “ Straits’ Settlements,” Great Britain has signed a 
treaty with France regarding the affairs of Siam ; and this 
treaty, according to the generally received opinion of the 
public, gives us a free hand in the Malay Peninsula from 
Pahang and Province Wellesley to our Burmah_pos- 
session of Tenasserim. 

Under these circumstances, I will venture to make some 
remarks on the Perak troubles of 1875-6, as a warning to 
us in dealing with other Native States, and also to express 
my opinion as to our prospects in the Far East as affected 
by the recent treaty. 

There never could be a more unjust libel or a more 
undeserved compliment, (according to individual opinion) 
than that contained in the accusation made by continental 
nations, that Great Britain and her Statesmen have per- 
sistently followed a Machiavellian policy to extend our 
rule over the face of the globe. There certainly have 
been, and we must hope that there always will be, Adminis- 
trators of Provinces and Governors of Colonies, whose 
knowledge and patriotic foresight have determined what 
ought to be our policy for the good of our race and for 
the benefit of the people over whom Providence has 
ordained that we should rule; but certainly, it cannot be 
said, that for many years any Statesmen in charge of our 
Foreign and Colonial Offices have been aggressive, or 
have been actuated by any other desire than to keep things 
quiet and to diminish the responsibilities of Great Britain 
as much as possible. Indeed, it has been diffidence, suscep- 
tibility to the criticism of the Opposition and a fear to 
offend foreign Powers that have caused trouble and 
expense during the past 30 or 40 years,—all of which 
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might have been avoided by a bold and straightforward 
policy. 

Fifty years ago we could afford to dally with the ques- 
tions of extending our influenge in Africa and the Far 
East; but the: Exhibition of 1851 and the German 
victories of 1866 and 1871 have changed all this. 

Continental nations have not only learned from us and 
become able to compete with us successfully in manufac- 
tures and trade, but Germany, Russia and especially 
France have entered upon a career of colonial enterprise, 
and are now prepared to dispute with England for every 
square mile of unoccupied territory. We must be pre- 
pared to take what falls in our way or to allow other 
nations to appropriate it; but the difference is, that, while 
we colonize not only for our own advantage but also for 
the benefit of every other nation, every colony established 
by France, Germany or Russia, though primarily intended 
for the aggrandisement of each respective nation, is really 
used as a weapon against the prosperity of British trade, 
that is the existence of the inhabitants of these Isles. At 
the present time we cannot persist in our old policy with- 
out serious danger of involving this country with one or 
other of the Great Powers. 

Now in the case of the Malay States, the Home 
Government, after many years of representation from the 
Straits, and especially from Sir Harry Ord, a most able 
and experienced colonial Governor, as to the critical and 
dangerous state of affairs, had arrived at the decision that 
an inquiry (but no further steps) must be made; and 
written instructions to this effect were given to Sir Andrew 
Clarke when he left England, in Sept. 1873. 

To corroborate this statement, I will quote the opinion 
of Mr. C. J. Irving, who was Colonial Secretary of the 
Straits’ Settlements during the Perak war; in his Report 
on the Secretary of State’s Despatch of Sept. 20, 1873, he 
says (see Bluebook) that in his opinion the Secretary of 
State wished the Native States to be recognized as they 
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were, and that their self-dependency should be ‘‘encouraged 
by a wholesome neglect.” But on Sir Andrew Clarke’s 
arrival at his seat of Government, he found that enquiry 
was useless as the facts were all patent; and that imme- 
diate action alone could save both the Native States and 
our Colony from anarchy and disaster. He therefore took, 
on his own responsibility, such steps as restored order and 
security for life and trade. 

Now although Sir A. Clarke’s action was formally 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, yet the real state of 
things and the responsibilities incurred by the Pangkor 
treaty and the settlement of Salengor and Sungei Ujong were 
in but a small degree realized by the Home Government. 
Our Government was pleased that such promising results 
had been attained with such apparently little trouble ; but at 
the same time its cordial consent was dependent on the 
assurance that there should be no pecuniary sacrifice or 
danger of troublesome complications. This can be proved 
by despatches in the Blue Book insisting on economy in 
the matter of the salaries of the proposed Residents, and 
that their appointments should be regarded as temporary 
and without hope of compensation in case of removal. 

By the treaty of Pangkor, the Sultan and Chiefs of 
Perak were promised allowances from a Civil List to be 
provided out of the revenues of the State ; but at that time 
the only revenue-producing district of Perak,—Larut,— 
had been swept clear of inhabitants, and the mines from 
which alone revenue could be produced were closed. The 
remainder of Perak was sparsely inhabited,—a waste of 
jungle, where the Chiefs and their retainers gratified their 
lusts and avarice at the expense of a few vayats (who 
cultivated a little pada: or fished in the streams), and 
replenished their exchequer by extortion, and by erecting 
barriers on all the rivers, at which they collected tolls from 
the adventuroys Chinese who pushed their way into the 
interior at the risk of being murdered for the sake of their 
silk clothing. Sir Andrew Clarke’s idea was that the 
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legitimate Chiefs of the State should be, to some degree, 
compensated for the losses and deprivations they would 
temporarily undergo through the change of régime; and 
although there were doubtless other causes of dissatis- 
faction, owing to the intrigues of the Mantri and the 
promptings of at least one interested European lawyer at 
Penang, yet I am sure that a judicious expenditure of say 
450,000 would have reconciled all the Chiefs to the 
Pangkor engagement and to the presence of a British 
Resident in Perak. But such an expenditure would not 
have been sanctioned by the Government at home; and 
the result was that, being obliged to wait month after 
month, to give up their old habits of plundering and extor- 
tion and at the same time to be unable to keep up their 
old barbaric state, Sultan Abdullah, the ex-Sultan Ismail, 
the Mantri, Laximana and other Chiefs composed their 
quarrels and feuds, and made an attempt to frighten the 
British out of their country. Sir W. Jervoise quite realized 
the fact that these Chiefs could never be satisfied with 


being told that when the country was developed, there — 


would be sufficient revenue to repay them for all their 
losses. 

I feel sure that if the Chiefs had been wise enough 
to confine their exertions to making it impossible for the 
British officials to remain in Perak, the Home Govern- 
ment would have acquiesced, without much regret, ‘in 
reversing Sir Andrew Clarke’s action; but by murdering 
Her Majesty’s Representative they forced Great Britain 
to make such a demonstration and to depose so many of 
the Rulers of the State, that we were obliged to govern 
Perak by British officials. Thus the Pangkor treaty was 
not only confirmed, but it was supplemented by action 
which has resulted in the present happy state of affairs. 

The moral I would draw is, that if, in consequence of 
the new treaty, it is determined to exercige our authority 
over the remainder of the Malay Peninsula, we must, in 
order to avoid complication and unnecessary expense, 
determine on a bold and well-defined policy, and be pre- 
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pared to expend the necessary funds in order to deal with 
the Sultan and Chiefs of the various States concerned. 

The potentialities, as regards benefits to be conferred on 
the native populations, and the advantages to our com- 
merce from the mineral and agricultural resources of the 
country, are undoubtedly great; and for the safety of our 
Indian Empire and possessions in the Far East, especially 
the line of a future railway from Calcutta to Singapore,— 
we cannot allow any foreign Power to interfere on the 
Eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal and the Straits of 
Malacca. The sooner we make this known to the world 
the better. Whatever may be the ideas of our Govern- 
ment with regard to the meaning of the new treaty, there 
can be no doubt that the French clearly understand what 
advantages they have gained; they will at once appro- 
priate them; and they will be ready to defend them by 
force if necessary. But I cannot see that France has 
guaranteed to act with us in case any other European 
Power should choose to take advantage of our meekness 
and try to establish itself,—on the Isthmus of Kra, for 
instance. 

We must always bear in mind that if Germany, in spite 
of its many disintegrating elements, such as socialism, 
religious differences, capricious autocracy, etc., should con- 
tinue to be a united Empire, it will, on the first oppor- 
tunity, absorb Holland and with that country her colonies 
in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Great Britain will then, in the East and Far East, be 
closely hemmed in,—by Russia on the north and west, by 
France on the east, and by Germany on the south, east, 
and south-west. 

The immense Empire of China, too, is a “sick man” 
awaiting partition. One of our statesmen has said that in 
the Far East, there is enough for all the western Powers ; 
but only the Powers who boldly take will be allowed to 
possess ; and it is a certain fact that while every extension 
of our Empire means food and clothing for the working- 
men of the British Isles, every appropriation of territory 
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by any other nation means the shutting out of our manu- 
factures from that market. If France and Germany were 
to lose their colonies, it would be rather advantageous than 
otherwise to the mother-countries ; but for Great Britain, 
a loss of Colonial trade or a restriction of her markets 
' . implies danger to her very means of existence. 

This needs to be most urgently impressed on our working 
classes ; for at a time when we have nearly attained to that 
panacea, universal suffrage, we can scarcely blame Ministers 
of State if they hesitate to disregard or go beyond the 
mandate of their creators. In the republics of ancient 
Greece and Rome, “demos,” and “péeds,’ could indulge 
in politics, and enjoy their ‘‘panem et circenses” at the 
expense of the labouring hordes of helots or gangs of 
slaves; but their modern representatives, in our own 
country at any rate, must either work hard and steadily, 
or starve, unless they choose the expedient of plundering 
the goods of the classes which supply them with capital, 
work and wages: this last method would speedily reduce 
us all to an equality of poverty and barbarism. 

Any class which is not intelligent enough to understand 
that under God, not only the prosperity but the very 
existence of our teeming population, depends on the main- 
tenance of an overwhelming command of the sea and the 
extension of markets in proportion to the increase of that 
population, is not worthy to exercise the franchise and 
should be kept in tutelage until it can comprehend that 
the revision of the register, local veto, disestablishment, 
the higher education, etc., are luxuries, not necessaries of 
life. 

Though the new treaty as to Siam seems to have 
effected one good result, the abolition of that greatest and 
most objectionable of all diplomatic shams, a ‘“ buffer 
State,” yet it is to be feared that we have only got rid of 
a smaller evil for the probability of a greater. 

The kingdom of Siam can never stand long by itself, 
as the Government is hopelessly corrupt and effete; there- 
fore, the administration of the country must, at no distant 
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period, be undertaken by France or England, and until 
this event occurs, Bangkok will be the scene of intrigue 
and a continual cause of soreness between the two Euro- 
pean Governments. Indeed there can be no permanent 
and cordial agreement between Russia, France, and Great 
Britain in Asia, until our sentry-boxes on the various ~ 
frontiers stand back-to-back and our officers and men fra- 
ternise in their messes and canteens, while our Ministers 
at home negotiate face to face without the intervention 
of semi-barbarous Mahomedan or Buddhist kinglets. 

If such an arrangement could be arrived at, there is a 
grand future for the hitherto down-trodden Asiatic races, 
and also great benefits in store for their European pro- 
tectors. But England above all must take the initiative, 
by putting aside her fears, boldly declaring her policy, and 
abandoning the “buffer State” idea, which so often has 
set up “ Monro doctrines,” impossible and inadvisable to 
insist upon when the time came to enforce them. 

With the present abnormally strong Government, there 
ought to be every hope for the future; but nowadays, 
when the minds of the people move as it were by railway 
and telegraph, it will never do for statesmen to persist 
altogether in the old dallying style of diplomacy, although 
we have to be thankful that their minds are not quite so 
easily determined as they are pressed to be by would-be 
Little England advisers. 

If our Foreign Office be inspired by the spirit of the 
illustrious Burleigh, and the Colonial Office by that of the 
patriotic and undaunted Cromwell, while the nation at 
large acknowledge God and His righteousness, we need 
not fear that England will be allowed to lose or diminish 
her proud position as pioneer of liberty and promoter of 
prosperity for the whole world. 

And supposing the other Great Powers through an 
unreasoning jealousy should not choose to allow us to go 
on our way in peace, then 


*“Come the ¢hree corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them.” 
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THE FUTURE OF SIAM FROM A SIAMESE 
STANDPOINT. 


By Muawnc - THAL. 


’ 


Tue Anglo-French “ Declaration” signed in January last 
by Lord Salisbury and the Baron de Courcel deserves the 
attention of every politician and every trader who is inter- 
ested in the Far East and in the position which England 
and France are to occupy there. 

A glance at the history of the last few years is necessary 
to understand the present condition of things. For a long 
time past certain minor disputes had been smouldering be- 
tween Frenchmen and Siamese, and had caused consider- 
able irritation when, in 1892, complaints were made that 
Siamese military outposts were being pushed forwards be- 
yond the Siamese Eastern Frontiers into the narrow and 
mountainous Kingdom of Annam which lay along the Sea 
Coast, and included some of the Hinterland, but no one 
seemed to know exactly how much. French explorers and 
map-makers had differed among themselves. Garnier, who 
may be considered a Pioneer among them, and whose 
gallantry as an explorer was only equalled by his con- 
spicuous fairness in recording what he saw, placed the 
frontier line between Siam and Annam about half way be- 
tween the Mekong River and the highest ridges of the 
-Annamite Appenines that run parallel with the Gulf of 
Tonquin. As a matter of fact for at least half a century the 
Annamites have withdrawn to the Eastern slopes of their 
mountain range, and they have never been molested there 
by the Siamese. If ever there was a case when enquiry 
might have preceded action, and where diplomacy should 
have made force unnecessary, this was that case. When 
the French complaints reached Siam an enquiry was invited 
by the Siamese Government, but the only reply was the 
advance by French and Annamite troops to the Mekong 
River—that is to say many miles to the West beyond the 
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furthest limits of territory claimed as belonging to Annam 
by the Pioneers of French exploration in Indo-China. The 
Province of Luang Prabang on the Northern Mekong had 
been in 1888 formally recognized as Siamese by treaty be- 
tween France and Siam, but the Town of Luang Prabang 
which is on the East bank and all of the Principality on 
that side of the Mekong River was occupied by the French. 
In the South some French soldiers were landed at Chan- 
tabun, a town and harbour on the Gulf of Siam well within 
what is undisputed Siamese Territory, and they have re- 
mained there ever since. Besides these hostilities by land, 
French gunboats were sent up the River Menam to 
threaten Bangkok, and steamed up and down in front of 
the Royal Palace and the Public Buildings of the Town 
with their guns shotted and their decks cleared for action. 
In these circumstances in October 1893 Siam signed a 
Treaty with France relinquishing all claim to the territory 
between the River Mekong and the frontiers of Annam, as 
also to the Town of Luang Prabang and to so much of the 
Principality as lay on the Eastern side of the river. Under 
the pressure brought to bear upon them the Siamese 
further pledged themselves that, within a strip of country 
25 kilometres broad on the West. bank of the Mekong, they 
would keep no armed forces except those necessary for 
police purposes, and that the same restriction would apply 
to the provinces of Battambong and Siam Reap on the 
North West boundary of Cambodia, provinces which in 
1867 France had, in a Treaty with Siam, formally acknow- 
ledged to be Siamese. Moreover there were to be no 
Siamese gunboats on the River Mekong. These are the 
leading provisions of the Treaty of 1893 between France 
and Siam, and, whatever else may be said of it, it has one 
great advantage. The boundary line between French and 
Siamese territory is one made so definitely by Nature that 
its position can never be disputed by man. The bed of the 
river is not likely to change, and there the line is drawn. 

The reason given by France for the restrictions imposed 
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on the 25 kilométre riverside strip is that, for the benefit of 
everyone concerned, it is necessary that the Mekong should 
be under a single, not a dual, control. The French say 
that in this way only can it become a highway for trade be- 
tween the North and the South. 

The question remains, Has the Declaration of 1896 
materially changed the position of Siam, and, if so, how ? 

By the operative part of the Declaration of 1896, so far 
as it affects Siam, the two Great Powers mutually agree 
that neither of them will, without the consent of the other, 
send an armed force into Central Siam, a District including 
the basin of the Menam River, in which Bangkok the 
Capital is situated, besides some territory to the Far North, 
and a long strip of seashore along the Gulf of Siam on the 
South. This constitutes the guaranteed District. In one 
event only, and only for one purpose, is combined action by 
England and France contemplated within the guaranteed 
District—namely in the event of the independence of Siam 
being threatened, and for the purpose of maintaining it. 
Within the guaranteed district it is agreed that neither of 
the two great Powers shall possess rights or privileges not 
also enjoyed by the other, nor will either of them consent 
to the exercise by any other third Power of rights from 
which, by the Declaration, they are themselves debarred. 

The essential change introduced by the Declaration of 
1896 is apparent to anyone who has studied the facts of 
1893. The history of that year showed where one blow 
could paralyse Siam—Bangkok in the possession of an 
enemy meant Siam at her feet. Here lies the importance 
to Siam of a Declaration which clothes in the armour of a 
mutual guarantee given by England and France the very 
vitals of the Country. No doubt it would have been far 
more satisfactory to the Siamese had the armour been so 
extended as to protect, not central Siam only, but the whole 
Kingdom, a protection which England would have granted 
willingly enough, for England has not the slightest desire 
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to annex a single acre of Siam. But the virtue and efficacy 
of the guarantee depended on its mutuality. France had a 
perfect right to refuse to enter into any guarantee at all, or 
to draw the line on the map wherever she chose. It would 
have been abject folly on the part of England to reject a 
guarantee which protects the vitals of Siam, because it does 
not include the protection of the whole of her territory, to 
have left Bangkok exposed to the unexpected visits of 
French gunboats at critical periods, because it was im- 
possible to make sure that villages in the jungles and 
swamps of the Mekong Provinces should never be raided 
by Annamites under the orders of a French official panting 
for glory and the ribbon and the cross which denote it. 
The folly of such a rejection from the political point of 
view would have only been equalled by its imbecility from 
the commercial point of view. 1893 is not so distant a date 
that we cannot remember the results on trade of even a 
few days’ blockade, and traders know only too well that a 
crisis such as that is long survived by the lingering miasma 
of insecurity which stifles the growth of industry, and drives 
capital away to less volcanic Countries. For England, who 
has more than 95 per cent. of the shipping of Bangkok in 
her own hands, to refuse an arrangement by which the only 
Furopean Power who could ruin her shipping there agreed 
not to do so, would have been a blunder beginning the day 
it was made, and continuing until the refusal was cancelled. 
But it may be said that, with more pressure, England could 
have got France to unite in guaranteeing the whole of 
Siam. This is the kind of thing which is sometimes said 
by those who talk a good deal in advance of their know- 
ledge. Only a very few people can know whether the 
French Government were inclined to go farther than they 
did, or whether it was extremely difficult to induce them to 
go as far as they went in the matter of the guarantee. One 
thing is known, not to a few, but to many people—That 
those who conceded the guarantee of Central Siam were 
fiercely criticized as having deprived France of a weapon 
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of the greatest value to her in future dealings with the 
Siamese Government. 

There is not a single word or an expression .in the 
Declaration from beginning to end that can be justified as 
a claim by either England or France to annex or ‘‘ protect ” 
or to include within their sphere of influence any portion of 
Siamese Territory, whether within or without the guaranteed 
District, or to “rectify” any part of the Siamese Frontier. 
Lord Salisbury, in a letter to Lord Dufferin written on the 
day of the signature of the Declaration and published simul- 
taneously with it, says 


“ we fully recognize the rights of Siam to the full and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment, in accordance with long usage, or with existing Treaties, of the 
entire territory comprised within her dominions; and nothing in our 
present action would detract in any degree from the validity of the rights 
of the King of Siam to those portions of his territory which are not affected 
by this Treaty.” 

The Baron de Courcel says of the cordial understanding 
between England and France 


“Elle témoignera en particulier de leur commune sollicitude pour la 
sécurité et la stabilité du Royaume de Siam.” 


In the recent debate in the French Chamber M. Berthelot 
referred to the other parts of the Kingdom of Siam outside 
the guaranteed portion, and described them in the following 
words 


“ Toutes les régions du Royaume de Siam, situées en dehors du bassin du 
Menam, demeurent exactement dans la situation oli elles se trouvaient au- 
paravant.” 


We must take it that Lord Salisbury, M. Berthelot, and 
Baron de Courcel knew what they intended, and that they 
have not conspired together to deceive their own Govern- 
ments in the interpretation which they have all three 
combined to place upon the Declaration. Taking M. 
Berthelot’s own words, it is worth remembering that, as the 
whole of Siam outside the basin of the Menam remains as 
it was, the interest of Great Britain in regard to the entire 


Country remains exactly as it was, and her powers of inter- 
vention to protect her own interests are not in any way 
affected by the “ Declaration.” 
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That two overwhelmingly strong Powers should filch 
from a weak one with whom they are on friendly terms, 
large portions of her territory would be a disgrace in the 
eyes of all honest men, and a gross violation of Inter- 
national Law. 

It would be all the more indefensible because Siam has 
been no party to this ‘“ Declaration.” Herein exists the 
cardinal difference between this Agreement, and that by 
which Belgium was guaranteed by the Great European 
Powers in 1831. To that Agreement there were two 
Parties. One was Belgium herself, and the other was 
composed of the Guaranteeing Powers. But, in that case, 
the whole of Belgium was guaranteed, whereas, in the 
present case, it is only a part, and a comparatively small 
part, of Siam, that is affected by the “ Declaration.” It 
may suit the commercial purposes of England, or the 
political purposes of France, to confine the operation of this 
International Agreement within a specified area in Siam. 
Siam herself could not, and has not, recognized any dis- 
tinction placing one part of her territory under one set of 
international conditions, and another part under another. 
Siam has, from the first, maintained that her sovereignty is 
undivided and extends over the whole of her territory, sub- 
ject only to the special local restrictions imposed by the 
Treaty of 1893. A few months ago we heard a great deal 
about a Buffer State. The only Buffer State worth having 
in Indo-China is Siam in her integrity. 

The proposal to carve out a narrow strip of territory to 
the extreme North of Siam, and put it under the beneficent 
administration of a Chinese Mandarin, was discovered to be 
impracticable as soon as the means of carrying it out were 
discussed. 

As regards the future, the surest way of maintaining 
Siamese Supremacy in her own Kingdom is by a vigorous 
prosecution of the measures for internal reform, and the 
encouragement of trade with every European Country. 
Every hundred pounds’ worth of European capital invested 
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in Siam is a link that unites the interests of Siam with some 
Commercial Firm, and in the far East, just as in the near 
West, commerce is the outward expression of the com- 
munity of interest that binds man to man all the world over, 
and is the healthiest symptom of that independent depend- 
ence that regulates and adjusts the dealings of the most 
distant Nations in the giving and the taking of the pro- 
duce of the World. The commercial and industrial possi- 
bilities for such a Country as Siam are practically unlimited. 
Nothing is- wanted but work to realize that wealth and 
make Siam one of the most prosperous Countries in the 
world. 


Muanc-Tuat is, we believe, the first writer who has literally explained a 
Declaration, which seems to have been universally misconstrued. Every 
newspaper in Europe took a view of that Declaration which the wording 
of it would appear to negative and the letters published with it to repudiate. 
We may now be allowed to say a few words on the Treaty between France 
and Siam regarding Cambodia, of July, 1867. Cambodia had for many 
years been under the protectorate of Siam, and the Kings of Cambodia had 
been nominated by Siam. By Article III. of the Treaty of 1867 between 
France and Siam “ His Majesty the King of Siam renounces for himself 
and his successors any tribute, present, or other mark of vassalage whatso- 
ever from Cambodia.” ‘On his part the Emperor of the French pledges 
himself not to take possession of” Cambodia. By Article IV. “The 
Provinces of Battambong and Siam Reap shall remain part of the Kingdom 
of Siam.” There can be no question that there was a formal undertaking 
by France, and a consideration given by Siam for that undertaking. To 
violate or to ignore this Treaty would be an act of high-handed aggression 
by a strong Power against a weaker one, utterly unworthy of the best 
traditions of French policy, and of the policy of her leading Statesmen, 
which has been so frequently explained as the preservation of the indepen- 
dence and the integrity of Siam.— Ep. 
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“THE CONVENTION OF 15Tn JANUARY, 1896.” 
By Baron TeExtTor DE RaAvIsI. 


As has been proclaimed by both the English and the 
French Governments, in a Convention of this kind, neither 
of two great countries should have an advantage over the 
other. Are we, indeed, then treated on an equal footing 
with England ? 

In the Upper Mekong, indeed, the Convention may 
satisfy us, but there are two main points regarding Siam 
which give us real anxiety. The execution of the Treaty 
with Siam is in course of completion by diplomatic means. 
Do these pave the way for the restitution of the territories 
of Angkor and Battambang—the Alsace and Lorraine of 
our Protectorate of Cambodia? Siam is sure to raise diffi- 
culties, and we can do nothing at Bangkok without the 
previous assent of England. Again, our Foreign Minister 
may, indeed, truly affirm that “by the very fact of British 
possessions on one side and French possessions on the 
other the influence of the two powers will acquire a certain 
preponderance in the adjacent region.” Which, then, is 
the Siamese region over which France could possibly extend 
her influence? It cannot be Angkor or Battambang, since 
we have long had incontestable rights over these two Pro- 
vinces. As for the region reserved to England alone, does 
it not consist of the great and rich Malayan Peninsula, 
where the British Government has just installed a Resident- 
General ? Zhen, what becomes of the [sthmus of Kra? Is 
not England complete mistress of the Gulfs of Bengal and 
Siam, in other words, able to close against us the route to 
the Far East whenever she pleases? The pure and simple 
Condominium which England and France established in 
Siam with all its consequences, gives to England, by the 
delimitation of her zone of influence, all she really wanted, 
and the integrity of the Menam Valley is her guarantee 
against France and any third Power. France, on the con- 
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trary, by the delimitation of her zone, has still to confront 
all the difficulties which she has had with Siam since her 
occupation of Cochinchina and her Cambodian Protectorate, 
whose provinces, Angkor and Battambang, ave not zx the 
Menam Valley, of which she guarantees the independence 
and integrity. We shall, therefore, continue to be thwarted 
by the refusals, non-receipts and all the dilatory tactics 
which the Bangkok Court knows so well how to use and to 
abuse. France is entering a Condomznium under a rule of 
the good pleasure of England, at once judge and party 
between her and Siam—unless, indeed, the two Powers 
have verbally or by a secret Convention agreed as to what 
to do when Siam is sure to oppose her ill-will to the 
demands or injunctions of France. France has a right to 
insist that the Convention of 15th January 1896 shall really 
be an act of extente cordiale, nor can she allow herself to be 
locked up in the Gulf of Siam by the English occupation 
of the Malay Peninsula. English and French vessels, as 
also all others, have the right to shorten their voyage to the 
Chinese seas and to avoid, besides, the dangers of the 
Straits of Malacca. Our two points, therefore, are : 

1. What steps are taken for the restitution of Angkor 
and Battambang? Are the ways prepared for the settle- 
ment of the negotiations, still in suspense, of the Franco- 
Siamese Commercial Treaty in accordance with Article 5 of 
the Treaty of the 5th October 1893? 

2. What are the intentions of the two Governments re- 
garding the Isthmus of Kra, the small territory of which is 
to form part of the Szamese Condominium ? 

The Treaty of the 15th January 1896 makes confusion 
worse confounded and is so concise that it opens the door 
to various interpretations leading to controversies and mis- 
understandings. Regarded as a whole, the gain of a few 
miles on one point and their loss on another are of secondary 
importance. Till that day we had a free field in Indo- 
China; now a wall stops our further progress, whether that 


wall be constructed here at 25 kilometres from the right 
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bank of the Mekong or there on its very bank. On the 
opposite side of the zone the English are free to expand,— 
e.g. the Malayan Peninsula being outside it, England may 
expand there, for she has rights wherever ours have not 
been limited. If she keeps out of the famous buffer State, 
it is to prevent our entering it, but elsewhere she is free to 
strengthen her sway on the most important regions of 
Indo-China, which are the key of the Far East. In 
Europe a portion of our Fleet can avoid Gibraltar, whereas 
in Asia they must pass through the waters of Singapore. 
The Isthmus of Kra, the piercing of which would have so 
much shortened our route to Saigonand Haiphong and would 
have enabled us to avoid English waters, has been officially 
withdrawn from French influence. Again, whilst the Anglo- 
Siamese frontier is easy to protect, the Franco-Siamese 
extends 800 kilometres across the plains from the Siam 
Gulf to the borders of the Mekong. Hitherto we could 
easily settle our differences with Siam at Bangkok. Now 
that we are no longer to do so, how are we to compel 
Siam to restitute the Treaty regarding Angkor and Battam- 
bang? Our rights are indeed recognized, but the condition 
for their realization is restricted. A Map will show that 
vast territories have been allotted to us; they are not worth 
the great Malayan Peninsula alone, and it was to prepare 
for thus throwing dust into our eyes that England first 
militarily occupied Muong Sing to which she knew per- 
fectly well that she had no right, and which she now 
evacuates for a vastly more profitable exchange. Mr. 
Curzon calls us érzgands._ Is not the evacuation of Muong 
Sing, so clearly in the French zone, like those raids of 
Tonkinese pirates who keep what they like and sell the 
rest back again to the despoiled owners? The avowed 
principal object of the Convention is the independence of 
Siam, but by it England takes away from her protégé the 
important territories of the Salwin and Malacca and leaves 
the rest, in neutralizing it, under her guarantee and that of 
France, which gets England to recognize rights on the 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. I. 
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Mekong already derived from our protectorates of Cam- 
bodia, Annam and Tonkin and contested by Siam! It ts 
indispensable that an additional Act explain and complete a 
Treaty that is so vague and concise, even if it embody the 
substance of the “secret note,” as also of the ‘ verbal 
note” of which so much is whispered in diplomatic circles. 
Otherwise the Anglo-British difficulties in Indo-China will 
only have been adjourned by the Treaty. Let them be 
settled by her enabling us to make Siam respect the Trea- 
ties which she has concluded with us. Let England give 
up the protection of the Chinese in Siam and help us to 
pierce the Isthmus of Kra, to be rigorously neutralized, so 
that it may equally serve to the commerce and defence of 
the Colonies of two al’’ who ought to rule the Far East 
on a footing of equality. Then, indeed, will the Treaty be- 
come a loyal document of peace and union between Eng- 
land and France. 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT.—A NOTE. 


By THE EpiITor. 


Nosopy obtains any tangible advantage from the Siam 
Agreement except Siam, and that only if she takes warn- 
ing by all that has occurred, puts her house in order and 
conducts herself wisely towards her neighbours, especially 
her eastern one. 

Great Britain and France acquire the indirect benefit of 
knowing exactly the limits of their respective possessions 
and of defining the position of Siam. Hitherto each Power 
has been afraid that Siam would place herself under the 
Protectorate of the other. Now the corpus is guaranteed 
by the two Powers not only against one another but against 
any third Power. Mutual jealousy and the terrorism exer- 
cised by the Colonial Party in France, which converts every 
successive Government into an Aunt Sally, prevented the 


guaranteeing of the whole of Siam as it appears on illusory 
maps. The limbs and the clothing, that is to say the Lao 
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States and the Siamese Malay States, are only impliedly, 
not directly, guaranteed and the reversion rests with the 
nearest Power. Siamese authority has never been very 
strongly exerted in these outlying dependencies and has 
only, in comparatively recent times, been exercised in a 
way that can be called more than formal. To have 
yuaranteed these dependencies would have been to invite 
constant references, particularly unattractive to the suff- 
ciently harassed British Foreign Office officials and likely 
to convert the duration of French Ministries from an 
average of nine months to one of three. It would have 
established what the Man in the Street would call an open 
sore. Consequently only Siam proper—that is to say the 
Siam occupied by Siamese—was mutually guaranteed and 
the remaining two parts,—Czesar’s division into three has 
become a customary law of the universe—are subject to 
a condition subsequent; they are vested subject to be 
divested, the condition being their wise administration on 
the part of Siam. 

On the face of the agreement, Great Britain, so far from 
acquiring any advantage, makes a very considerable con- 
cession. We give up the territory on the other side of 
the Mekong which undoubtedly fell to us as the heirs of 
the Burmese kings. But since 1886 we have never been 
anxious to keep Muang Sing ; the Indian Government, on 
the contrary, did not wish to extend its responsibilities 
even so far as the Mekong. The difficulty was to get rid 
of the territory without inconvenience to Ministers in the 
Houses of Parliament. Voluntary conveyances are looked 
upon with suspicion by the law and in the House of 
‘Commons they provoke questions which wise men cannot 
answer. In 1892 the whole State of Chieng Kheng came 
very near being ceded to Siam. It would have been 
actually ceded, if France had not been in such a violent 
hurry to settle her Annam frontier. Now we give up half 
of it,—the Trans-Mekong half. It may be a blow to our 
pride : it certainly is a saving to the pocket of the Indian 
R 2 
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Government. The cost of keeping up and rationing the 
Muang Sing post would have been very great and there 
would have been absolutely no hope of ever receiving even 
the most modest of returns. The mistake was in the 
occupation of Muang Sing by a military force. If it was 
not to be retained we should not have exposed ourselves 
to the mortification of having to march out. The considera- 
tion we receive is the settlement of the Siam question and 
the probability that our share of the trade of that country 
will become even more preponderating than ever. 

France, in addition to the settlement of the Siamese 
difficulty, which is very obviously much to the distaste of 
the Saigon politicians, gains the territory which we have 
given to her. It is a doubtful boon. The country cannot 
become rich ; it is absolutely no use as a trade route, and 
it will require to be administered, which, on the French 
system, is expensive. There is the further qualification 
that France becomes coterminous with us. It has been 
said that here coterminous boundaries are not a disad- 
vantage, but if there should be friction, it will be much 
more easy for Great Britain to throw men on to the 
frontier than for France to do so. Lieutenant Simon has 
in a manner which does him the very greatest credit taken 
the Amzral de la Grandiére up to Chieng Sen, but the 
gunboat will now have to remain there or risk the almost 
absolute certainty of coming down as mere wreckage. 
Finally, the French Colonial budgets will be so swollen 
that there will be annual scenes in the Chamber. 

On the whole, the settlement may be looked upon as 
a satisfactory one, if only for the reason that none of the 
parties have a right to exult. Whether it will be perman- 
ently satisfactory depends mostly on Siam and, in a lesser 
degree, on the good faith of France in regard to the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty and Convention with Siam of October 


1893. 




















THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA 
AND THE CLOSING OF THE MINTS. 


By A. K. ConnNeELL. 


In the present paper I propose to confine myself mainly 
to a review of the features of Indian finance as pre- 
sented in the year 1884-85 and the year 1893-94, the last 
year for which the accounts have been closed, though I 
may make use of the estimates for later years to further 
illustrate those features. The year 1884-85 proved a 
turning point in the financial history of India. The recu- 
perative process that had set in after the strain of the 
great famine period and the Afghan war, accompanied by 
surpluses during the three years 1881-84 of above 4} 
crores of rupees and consequential decrease of taxation, was 
succeeded by a period of recurring deficits, amounting in the 
years 1884-89 to nearly 5 cvoves of rupees, with the result of 
a gradual increase of taxation, amounting finally in the year 
1889-90 to about 3 cvores of rupees. By this means an 
equilibrium was for the moment established, and for the 
years 1889-92, owing to exceptional circumstances such as 
the temporary improvement of the opium and railway 
revenue, the raising of sterling loans and the consequent 
‘‘oain by exchange,” and the absorption of part of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, there were unexpected surpluses, 
amounting to over Rx. 6,700,000. But in 1892-93, 
and again in 1893-94 the Indian Government found itself 
face to face with deficits, together amounting to over 
Rx. 2,300,000. Those deficits had to be met by a further | 
increase of taxation in March 1894, to be followed, in 
December 1894, by another increase of taxation, amounting 
finally, in the year 1895-96, to over Rx. 3,000,000. The 
whole increase of taxation is made up in the following 
way: 
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Rx. 

(1) Income tax, imposed in 1886-87, yielding about ... sss 00,000 
(2) Salt tax, raised in 1888 from 2 rupees per maund to Rs. 2/8 

in Continental India, and from 3 annas to 1 rupee in 

Burma es oe ee ve ... 1,500,000 
(3) Tax on Petroleum in 1 1888 . se a se ot 100,000 
(4) Excise and Customs in Burma, 1888 a 100,000 
(5) Patwari rate, reimposed i in North-West Provinces i in 1 1889. 200,000 
(6) Beer tax, imposed in 1890 ... st ie ie rf 100,000 
(7) Customs duties, 1894-95 _ ... sie ore sats ie 3,082,900 





Rx. 5,982,900 

We get, therefore, this result in 1895-96* after eleven 
years of ups and downs, that in spite of the fact that (1) 
about Rx. 6,000,000 of taxes have been imposed, (2) a sum 
of over Rx. 6,000,000 has been secured by expansion 
of revenues, (3) the Famine Insurance Fund has been 
absorbed in the general expenditure to the amount of 
nearly Rx. 1,500,000, the Indian Government only just 
succeeds in making ends meet. 

What is the explanation of these ever-recurring -diff- 
culties of the Indian Exchequer, which have forced the 
Indian Government in a period of comparative prosperity 
to reimpose all the taxation remitted in the years 1879-84, 
and thereby to encroach on its chief financial reserve, the 
salt-tax and the customs duties, at the very time that 
through the medium of enhanced assessments of land- 
revenue in all the temporarily-settled provinces of India it 
has secured a very large expansion of its chief source of 
income? The official answer is notorious; it has been 
given again and again with wearisome iteration. Loss by 
exchange on the home remittances, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of silver is the “fons et origo malorum.” Face to face 
with this ‘causa teterrima” the pathetic pleadings of suc- 
cessive financial statements often thri!l with a high poetic 
strain. Sometimes it is the silver rock on which the ship 
of State is stranded ; sometimes it is a dark cloud with too 
much silver lining that is descried on the horizon ; some- 
times it is a yawning gulf which swallows up the fair fabric 
of finance ; but whether the language of prose or poetry 
is employed, the contention is always the same. “ Eliminate 
loss by exchange from the Indian accounts,” cries one 


* See Postscript to this paper.—Zd. 
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Indian Finance-Minister after another, “give us the 
rupee at 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. or better still at 1s. 1od., 
remove that factor over which we have no control and 
leave us only those factors over which we have control, 
and we will show the world the spectacle of an overflowing 
exchequer.” It is a very ingenious line of apology. It 
not merely takes all blame off the shoulders of the Indian 
Government, but puts it on those of the British Govern- 
ment. For it is implied that if that ‘“ gold-bug ” Govern- 
ment would give up its selfish and stupid prejudices in 
favour of monometallism and rehabilitate silver, the trouble 
of loss by exchange would cease. So loud was the 
bimetallic clamour in India that a Royal Commission on 
Currency was appointed to inquire into the feasibility of 
bimetallism. When that remedy was proved to be imprac- 
ticable, the Indian Government returned to the charge and 
demanded the closing of the Indian mints as a preliminary 
to the introduction of a gold currency. The question was 
referred to a Committee presided over by Lord Herschell. 
It is very instructive to read the volume of evidence. 
While the opinion of expert business men was very divided 
as to the causes of financial trouble in India, the official 
line of argument was to take the expenditure side of the 
Indian accounts, and, ignoring every other item of expendi- 
ture except loss by exchange, to enlarge on the burden 
thereby thrown on the Indian exchequer. 

No one can read through the evidence without feeling 
that the Anglo-Indian official mind has been greatly biased 
in its consideration of the public side of the question by 
the personal interests involved in the matter. All Anglo- 
Indians had suffered so much hardship from loss by 
exchange on their home remittances, and were naturally 
so keen to call attention to some remedy for their own 
sufferings, that their attention had become concentrated on 
one aspect of Indian finance. The “idols of the cave” 
reigned supreme. 


When examined on its merits the official contention 
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appears to be an untenable one. Admitting that loss by 
exchange brings a heavy burden on all the home remit- 
tances, yet loss by exchange is itself the result of deprecia- 
tion of silver, and depreciation of silver has admittedly taken 
in India the form of an enormous importation of silver, nearly 
all of which, up to the closing of the mints, had been made 
into rupees. The Government of India raises all its revenue 
in silver ; and yet, we are led to believe, it has gained nothing 
by the expansion of its currency. How it is possible for any- 
one to take up this line of argument passes my compre- 
hension. Not merely would all @ friori considerations 
seem to knock to pieces such a contention ; but it appears 
to me to be possible to show most conclusively that the 
Indian revenues have benefited enormously by the depre- 
ciation of silver and the consequential expansion of its 
currency. 

Let us take the return presented to Parliament last June 
on East Indian Income and Expenditure. It covers the 
decade 1884-94 during which the depreciation of silver.has 
been going on apace. Under all the main heads of revenue, 
omitting opium, which has been exposed to serious competi- 
tion, there is the most remarkable expansion : 


1884-85. 1893-94. 
Rx. Rx. 
Land Revenue, etc. ... ... 22,634,253 26,927,807 
Raat, 33> ar si ... 6,081,592 7,829,314 
Stamps... cr se s SeGuary 4,456,905 
Excise ... i sis ses 3595 3,064 51314,873 
Rates ... er Se: -+. 2,785,264 3,503,104 
Customs pics hes pare 990,088 1,622,021 
Assessed taxes... shee aati 496,873 1,727,627 
Registration ... ua isa 285,713 415,013 














Rx. 40,788, 364 Rx. 51,786,664 

These figures show an increase of revenue under the 
chief heads of nearly 11 crores of rupees. Of this about 
34 cvores are to be attributed to increase of taxation pro- 
per, leaving 74 crores to natural growth of revenue. Of 
this increase the most remarkable is that of land-revenue, 
etc., which, if we set off the Rx. 700,000 for Upper Burma, 
annexed since 1884-85, against the increase under Pro- 
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vincial Rates which is practically part of the land revenue, 
amounts to Rx. 4,300,000. This increase is largely due 
to the reassessment of the land revenue which, for some 
years past, has been taking place in all the temporarily- 
settled provinces of India. That assessment is for the 
most part based on rents; and rents are, in the long run, 
based on prices. For some time it was maintained (con- 


trary to all arguments, that prices must have risen in India 
side by side with depreciation of silver) that prices had 
not so risen; and that, therefore, the Indian producer had 
not benefited by this depreciation. Over and over again 
Mr. J. E. O’Conor, in his trade reports, had adduced 
statistics to prove that the depreciation of silver had in no 
senses benefited the Indian export trade; and there can 
be no doubt that this assertion, reproduced before Lord 
Herschell’s Committee, added great weight to the advocates 
of some change of Indian currency. 

Mr. O’Conor’s method was to take certain years’ trade 
and the rate of exchange current during those years, and 
to demonstrate the absence of any concomitant variation 
between the two. This is a fallacious method of using 
statistics. In dealing with a complicated subject like the 
course of Indian trade, depending almost entirely on agricul- 
tural conditions, it is obvious that one cannot isolate the factor 
of the rate of exchange. A smaller supply of any commodity 
like Indian wheat, or a larger supply of American or Russian 
wheat may have been a more important factor in any year’s 
trade than a rising or falling exchange ; and the fact that in 
any one year a lower exchange was accompanied by a smaller 
export or a higher with a larger export is Jer se no evidence 
one way or the other. What we have to look at, if we 
want to understand the effect of a falling exchange, is the 
movement of prices over a series of years; and I suppose 
that Mr. O’Conor would admit that a steady rise of prices 
acts as a stimulus on business. As to the rise of prices in 
India there cannot now be the slightest doubt. The 
re-assessment of the land revenue at an enhanced rate 
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proves it; and every settlement officer is well aware that, 
without such a rise in prices, the new settlements could not 
possibly work. But not merely do the re-assessments of 
land revenue prove a rise of prices, but it is now officially 
admitted that Mr. O’Conor’s contentions are fallacious. In 
the latest Blue-book on the Material and Moral Progress of 
India, I find the following paragraph, page 428 :— 

“The general rise, that appears to have taken place in the price of food- 
grain and pulses, is probably attributable to some such far-reaching cause 
as the expansion of the currency or the depreciation of silver. Whatever 
be the cause, the results to the cultivator may be appreciated from the fact 
that, in the North-West Provinces, produce that sold for Rx. 100 in 
1861-65 now fetches Rx. 167. In the Central Provinces since 1858-63 
the price of rice has trebled, and that of wheat, millet and pulse has more 
than doubled. In Assam it has risen by some 40 fer cent., and from 6 to 
20 per cent. in Bengal. The rise of prices of produce generally in the 
Punjab has been about 30 fer cenz. in the last 10 years. The staple food 
of Berar fetches Rx. 186 when 10 years ago it brought the producer only 
Rx. 100. The rise in Bombay has been general for every description of 
food crop. In Madras the quantity of rice that was sold for Rx. 100 in 
the period 1849-53 fetched Rx. 234 during the five years ending 1888, and 
Rx. 287 in the period of four years ending with 1892; millet rose from 
Rx. 100 to Rx. 189 in 1884-88, and over that figure in 1889-92.... On the 
whole, for every Rx. 100 worth of Indian produce and manufacture that 
was exported in 1880-81, that produce left the country 12 years later to the 
value of Rx. 137 and in 1892 of Rx. 144.” 


If there is, then, conclusive evidence of the rise of prices 
over the length and breadth of India, and if the agricultural 
producers have benefited so much by such prices that the 
Indian Government, as superior landlord, is justified in 
raising its rents, may we not maintain too that the expansion 
of revenue from taxation proper is also due to the peasantry 
having more money to spend? Would the increase under 
Stamps, Excise and Registration be possible without this 
rise of prices, and would the sum secured by increase of 
taxation under Salt, Customs and Assessed taxes have been 
realizable, unless facilitated by the depreciation of silver ? 

Lastly it must be remembered that the Indian Govern- 
ment is the great carrier; that the passenger traffic reaches 
the figure of nearly 146,000,000 persons ; and that, next to 
outlay on weddings and funerals, the chief extravagance of 
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the Indian is a pilgrimage. The above quoted report on 
the Material and Moral Progress of India 1882-92 informs 
us, page 342 :— 

“The vast increase in passenger traffic is the most prominent charac- 
teristic. The bulk of the traffic is third or lowest class. The principal 
holiday of the Indian peasant, and equally one of his principal religious 


duties, is the performance of a pilgrimage . . . on these occasions he 
almost invariably takes his wife and family with him.” 


Are we to suppose that this vast traffic has not been 
stimulated by a rise in agricultural prices ? 

There is, therefore, to my mind a very considerable, if 
not a complete, set-off on the revenue side to the loss by 
exchange on the expenditure side of the Indian accounts. 
That loss has increased from Rx. 3,535,903 in 1884-85 when 
exchange was at 19°308d. to Rx. 11,523,325 in 1893-94, 
when exchange was at 14'547¢. Butif the home remittance 
had remained at the same amount in 1893-94 as in 1884-85, 
the loss by exchange would have been considerably less 
than 8 crores of rupees, and would have been entirely 
recouped by the expansion of revenues. Loss by exchange 
is lumped together in the Indian accounts, and the whole 
treated as if it were an unforeseen and unavoidable outcome 
of liabilities incurred before the depreciation of silver. But 
by its Public Works policy, resulting in a rapid increase of 
its sterling liabilities, the Indian Government has deliberately 
year after year,-in the face of a falling exchange, added to 
its home remittances ; and with increase of the mass the 
momentum of the fall has been accelerated. 

The enormous increase of the railway debt may be seen 
from the following figures taken from the Railway Report 
for 1894-95 : 


1884-85. 1893-94. 
Railway debt. Rx. Rx, 
A. Guaranteed lines ... + 43,096,508 45,276,701 
B. State lines : 
(1) Worked by State , -.. 49,315,639 82,005,862 
(2) Worked by Companies 27,262,817 52,652,623 
C. East Indian _ wes $0,350,497 40,779,756 





Rx. 158,785,441 Rx. 220,714,942 
There is an increase of nearly Rx. 62,000,000 in nine 
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years ; and though part of it has been raised in silver, yet 
the sterling liabilities have at the same time been enormously 
increased, as may be seen by the following figures, taken 
from B statements in Indian accounts : 


1884-85. 1893-94. 
Home expenditure... ... Rx. 14,100,982 Rx. 15,826,815 
Exchange ... Bue os 3426,424 10,285,256 





Rx. 17,527,406 Rx. 26,112,071 
Of these Home charges, the railway remittances are far 
the heaviest, and have rapidly increased : 


1884-85. 1893-94. 
Interest, etc. oF wv» Rx. 4,827,543 Rx. 5,744,313 
Exchange ... ws Gil 1,17 3;054 39733028 





Rx. 6,000,597 Rx. 9,477,341 

It is these charges, which, by amounting to more than a 
third of the whole, are the most important factor in loss by 
exchange ; and it is these charges that the Indian Govern- 
ment deliberately augments, and then bemoans the result 
as a matter beyondits control. Indian Railways have been 
called the sheet-anchor of Indian Finance. It is a very 
curious sheet-anchor that lands the ship of State on the 
silver rock. The fact is that, for years past, the Indian rail- 
ways as a whole have been an increasing burden, when the 
inevitable incident of meeting sterling liabilities with silver 
revenues is taken into consideration. The payments entailed 
on the tax-payer to make up deficit on net earnings rose 
from Rx. 1,051,751 in 1884-85 to Rx. 2,417,100 in 
1894-95 ; and the total loss from 1848 to 1896 now reaches 
Rx. 66,000,000. Over and over again, in reply to the 
advocates of further railway construction by the State on 
a gold basis, I have insisted on this aspect of the question ; 
but I have been regarded as a prejudiced pessimist. It is 
some satisfaction to be able at last to quote such a high 
authority as Sir D. Barbour. In a letter to the Zzmes 
(Feb. 19, 1895) he called attention to 


“the general depressing effect on Indian exchange of the large amount to 
be remitted from India every year on payment of interest and profits as 
well as the charges connected with these railways,” 
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and he appended the further emphatic utterance :— 


“In my opinion any increase at the present time to these remittances, 
caused either by the Government borrowing in London in order to make 
railways in India or by the Government giving a guarantee on capital 
raised in this country, would be wholly unjustifiable. The Indian export 
trade is at present overburdened by the amount of remittances which have 
to be made from that country every year, and for the Government of India 
to enter on a great speculation in railways to be made with borrowed 
capital in the hope of thereby relieving its financial position would be an 
act of extreme folly.” 

These are almost the exact words I used in 1885, when 
the last great speculation was embarked on, and the results 
have been what I then anticipated. 

But however heavy the burden which the Indian Govern- 
ment has incurred by its Public Works programme, that 
burden might have been borne, though with a good deal of 
strain, if at the same time it had kept the rest of its 
expenditure within bounds. It is the combined weight of 
the outlay incurred by external expansion as well as internal 
development that has been breaking the back of the Indian 
Exchequer. In the following figures I have deducted the 
item of loss by exchange from the general charges in order 
to show (1) that apart from loss by exchange certain charges 
have grown very rapidly,—(2) that the growth of such 
charges must be regarded as in part responsible for the 


consequential increase of loss by exchange. 





1884-85. 1893-94. 
Charges Charges 
minus exchange. minus exchange. 
Rx. Rx. 
Civil departments ... 10,370,023 13,006,538 
Deduct exchange 107,906 376,999 
——————. 10,262,117 —————-_ 2,629,530 
Miscellaneous 
Civil charges 3,655,039 4,910,867 
Exchange ... 407,614 1,271,870 
a 5847498 ——— 3,638,997 
_ Buildings & Roads 3,484,948 4,001,784 
Exchange ... «.. 11,683 40,670 
— 31493,265 — 3,961,114 
Military . 16,148,633 22,403,371 
Exchange ... 949,297 2,838,677 
“ — 15,199,336 = — — 19,564,694 
Military Works ... 909, 232 1,134,714 
Exchange ... 1,232 10,375 
—— 908,000 — 1,124,338 
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The first fact that strikes us is the enormous increase of 
the military charges quite apart from exchange,—an increase 
amounting to over Rx. 4,500,000 in ten years. And there 
seems no end to the increase ; all forecasts of the diminution 
of these charges are made only to be falsified. Let us look 
at the history of the last five years. 1 reproduce a summary 

QV bf a 
I gave in 1893: 
In the financial statement of 1890-91 (see pages 57, 58) we find an increase accounted 
for in this way :— 
Rx. 
200,000 Chin-Lushai operations. 


60,000 Mobilization. 
745,000 Re-arming British troops. 


The latter is said to be a temporary expense, but in the Budget of 1891-92 (para. 58), 
we hear of other special demands, amounting to over Rx. 300,000, though, in spite of 
that, hopes are again held out of reduction in the future. But in March, 1892 (F.S. 
1892-93, paras. 49, 54, 63), we get the old story again of an increase of Rx. 1,059,500, 
due chiefly to expeditions “not contemplated when Budget of 1891-92 was made up,” 
costing Rx. 725,300, and Rx. 213,400 for mobilization, and Rx. 132,100 for mules and 
remounts, and we are complacently told to expect a further increase for 1892-93. In the 
Budget of March, 1893, we are told that the estimate of increased expenditure is realized, 
only more so, there being a difference between the estimate of March, 1892, and the 
revised estimate of March, 1893, of over Rx. 1,600,000, the heaviest increase being in 
India Rx. 500,000, in England Rx. 427,800 (F.S. 1893-94, paras. 10, 11). The charge 
for 1893-94 is put at about Rx. 500,000 less than in revised estimates for 1892-93, though 
it is an increase of Rx. 1,112,900 over the Budget estimates for the same year.* 


But in the financial statement of March, 1894, the Budget 
estimate had to be revised and another Rx. 300,000 of 
expenditure in India added; and though for the year 
1894-95 the military expenditure in India remained much 
the same, yet in the estimate for 1895-96 there is a sudden 
jump of Rx. 869,300, bringing the total expenditure, apart 
from exchange, up to Rx. 21,500,000. That budget estimate 
has since been largely increased by the Chitral expedition 
estimated to cost 2 cvores of rupees. 

Further, the cost of military policy is not to be seen merely 
under army charges; there are other heads under which we 
find military outlay. First, there is the head of special defence 
works. The total capital expenditure on these works is 
estimated at about 5 crores of rupees, of which, since 1886, 
about 43 have been spent. But thisis not all. In addition 


na 


* This is due (F.S. 1893-94, paras. 24, 65) to various causes, frontier expeditions, 
stores, rise in price of food, transport to Gilgit, clothing. 
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to the usual annual charge of about Rx. 1,100,000 for 
military works, there has been, for some time past, hidden 
away under civil works, an extra annual expenditure for 
frontier roads, etc., amounting in some years to Rx. 200,000. 
Third, there has been during the last seven years the 
expenditure of enormous sums on military railways estimated 
to cost in all Rx. 13,000,000, and this sum is in addition to 
the capital outlay on similar lines in 1880-2, amounting to 
Rx. 4,000,000. The interest charge for the former railways 
already amounts to Rx. 543,000 a year; and as they are 
not likely to earn enough to cover their working expenses, 
the burden is likely to grow. We get, therefore, the follow- 
ing increase under military charges since 1884-85 :— 








1893-94. 

Army etc. including exchange ... ... Rx. 6,470,000 
Special defence Works ... — me 324,974 
Frontier lines Ae bah aoe 
Interest on capital a on ve 548,436 
Deficit in net earnings ... a on 57:991 
Frontier roads, etc. te aes ar 200,000 

Rx. 7,601,401 


And even when we turn to the increase of expenditure 
under Civil Administration, we shall find that it is toa very 
large extent due to the foreign and military policy of India. 
Of the total amount (about Rx. 2,758,000 apart from ex- 
change) under that head, about Rx. 1,100,000 is due to the 
annexation of Upper Burma, and Rx. 200,000 to “ Political,” 
only the residue of about Rx. 1,400,000 representing 
increased expenditure in India proper under the various 
heads of law courts, police, education, medical and printing. 
Considering the size of India this increase cannot be re- 
garded as in any sense extravagant. 

The conclusions, therefore, which a careful comparison 
of the financial condition of India in the first and last year 
of a decade inevitably leads us to are the following: 
First, ‘‘ unavoidable loss by exchange” is not the chief 
cause of India’s financial troubles. If the remittances to 
England had remained at the same level in 1893-94 as in 
1884-85, the increased sterling liabilities could have been 
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met by the increased silver revenue. Second, if loss by 
exchange had had no set-off in the expansion of Indian 
revenues, then there was all the more reason to grapple 
with the causes leading to that extra burden, by controlling 
the policy inevitably leading to the increase of such loss. 
Instead of doing so, the Indian Government has deliberately, 
year after year, added to its sterling liabilities. Third, the 
true cause of India’s financial perplexities is the restless 
frontier policy that has been pursued for the last ten years, 
side by side with reckless outlay on railways. 

In its anxiety to account for its financial difficulties, the 
Indian Government has, like other people in trouble, sought 
to lay the blame on uncontrollable causes, and by persis- 
tent concentration of public attention on depreciation of 
silver, it has at last succeeded in securing permission to 
close the mints. At first, owing to the enormous impor- 
tations of silver bullion which tempted holders of hoarded 
rupees to exchange rupees for bullion, there was a further 
expansion of the currency ; but there are now distinct signs 
of the silver market getting harder, and, while the Govern- 
ment is benefiting by a higher exchange, the people of 
India are beginning to feel the effect of the closing 
of the mints. Not merely must the whole burden of 
taxation be necessarily increased, but, what is of still 
greater importance, the land revenue, which has been 
re-assessed through the whole of India except Bengal, on 
the supposition that prices would be maintained by open 
mints, will be gradually enhanced in its incidence by the 
restriction of the rupee currency. The rush for rupees at 
harvest time, which has always been one of the chief causes 
that have brought the Indian peasantry into the power of 
the money-lender, will become a still more potent factor in 
agricultural existence. And if this must necessarily happen 
in fairly prosperous years, what will be the result in seasons 


of agricultural distress? It is a well known fact, though 
Lord Herschell’s Committee in its report did its best to 
minimize it, that the Indian peasantry fall back on their 
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silver ornaments as a reserve. In the last great famine 
period an enormous amount of ornaments came into the 
mints through the local money-lenders ; but, if the mints 
remain closed, this will be impossible; and it is clear that 
the value of ornaments as pawns must be greatly lessened. 
At this moment, owing to deficient rainfall, there is 
almost complete failure of harvest in parts of the North 
West Provinces, and the outlook is serious. Is the Govern- 
ment after raising the land revenue going to make it still 
harder for the peasantry to get advances from the money- 
lender ? What then is the use of the inquiry which has been 
held for years past into the indebtedness of the peasantry 
and the transfer of lands into the hands of money-lenders, 
if that indebtedness is to be directly increased by the action 
of the Government ? 

For the moment no doubt the public exchequer is the 
gainer by the double process of raising rents and _ restrict- 
ing currency ; but in the long run it will be found impossible 
to squeeze the Indian peasantry both ways, without sapping 
its financial strength, and the Indian Government will 
either have to reopen the mints or to submit to a diminution 
of its revenues. It will find that it is in contraction of its 
expenditure not of its income that the true path of safety 
lies. 

In previous papers, read before the East India Association, 
I have pointed out that the root of India’s financial troubles 
lies in the absence of any really continuous control over 
Indian expenditure. Each Imperial department pulls for 
the promotion of its policy. I remember being warmly 
taken to task for this assertion; but it has since been 
supported on the very highest authority, that of two Finance- 
Ministers of India, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir D. Barbour. 
The former enlarged a year ago on “the perilous growth 
of Indian expenditure,” in spite of the protests of the 
responsible Finance-Minister, and the latter summed up 
the situation in words of weighty warning, addressed to the 
meeting of the International Bimetallic Conference held in 
the spring of 1894: 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. I. s 
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“The facts which I have brought to your notice may be briefly capitu- 
lated—an Eastern country governed in accordance with expensive Western 
ideas, an immense and poor population, a narrow margin of possible addi- 
tional revenue, a constant tendency for expenditure to outgrow revenue, a 
system of Government in India favourable to increase of, and unfavourable 
to reduction of expenditure, no financial control by intelligent and well- 
informed public opinion either in India or in England, an insufficient 
check on expenditure in India, a remote and imperfect control exercised 
from England, a revenue specially liable to fluctuations year to year, and 
growing foreign payments.” 


P.S. Since I wrote the above Paper, the Indian Budget 
has been published at Calcutta. The revised estimate for 
1895-96 restores Rx. 1,000,000 of the Famine Insurance, 
and, after payment of the Chitral campaign, results in a 
surplus of Rx. 951,000. This arises chiefly from improved 
exchange, Rx. 1,436,000, and temporary and exceptional 
gain under opium, Rx. 873,000, chiefly on the expenditure 
side owing to bad crops. The reserve is now exhausted, 
and future years must suffer. Exchange is improved by 
the closing of the mints, or in other words by an increase 
of the incidence of land revenue and taxation, without any 
recourse to legislation. The famine insurance fund has 
therefore been re-established by indirect taxation on the 
peasantry. 


We beg leave to draw the attention of those of our readers who are 
interested in the various questions connected with the Financial condition 
of India, to the important discussion of the subject by such authorities as 
Mr. Lesley Probyn, Sir W. Wedderburn, Sir Lepel Griffin, Mr. A. Rogers 
and others that will be found elsewhere in this Review in “ the Proceedings 
of the East India Association.” We shall also be glad to receive com- 
munications on the above suggestive paper, especially in connexion with 
the last Indian Budget, which is noticed in this issue’s “Summary of 
Events.” —-£d. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF DISTRICT OFFICERS IN 
INDIA. 


By Cot. H. C. E. Warp, c..e. 


Mr. Seton Karr’s article in the National Review for 
October 1895, opens up a field for discussion that will, I 
have no doubt, be taken up with vigour by many of those 
young Indians, who are deeply impressed with a sense of 
their own capabilities and of their power to hold with success 
every appointment in India. 

I think, however, that most men who have had any large 
experience of administration in the East will agree with 


‘Mr. Seton Karr in his view that it is absolutely necessary 


for the safety of English Rule in India, that for many 
years to come we should not put into the hands of any class 
of our Indian subjects, the entire administrative charge of 
any important district. For the convenience of the English 
reader it may be well to explain that our administrative 
system in India is based on a division of the country into 
areas, varying both in mileage and population, called 
districts. Each of these districts is in charge of an English 
officer who is variously called Magistrate and Collector in 
the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, and Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and elsewhere. This Officer com- 
bines in himself the whole of the judicial and executive 
administration of the district in his charge: he is in 
fact the responsible unit to whom the Government looks 
both for the well-being and the proper management of the 
populations within his territorial limits. To assist him in 
this work, he is given a staff of Assistants varying in 
number according to the size and importance of the district, 
and a District Superintendent of Police. Four or five of 
these districts make up a Division, the officer in charge of 
which is subordinate to the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor 
or Chief Commissioner of the Province. 
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Obviously it is of the greatest importance that the officers 
in charge of these district-units should be men both of 
administrative ability and of strength of character, for on 
them practically depend the welfare of the population and 
the peace of the country. This is seen the more clearly 
when we look at the constituent parts of which this popula- 
tion is composed: there is no large town where one does not 
find both Hindus and Mussalmans, the former subdivided 
into a large variety of castes, each with interests of its 
uwn, and conflicting with those of their neighbours. The 
advance of education has, if anything, increased the 
antagonism between classes ; for the inferior castes will no 
longer allow themselves to be ridden over rough-shod, but 
are imbibing larger ideas of equality than they were ever 
allowed under any régime other than the English. To 
hold the scales of justice perfectly evenly between all these 
conflicting elements requires an absolute freedom from all 
bias, a thorough knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the different people concerned and a scrupulous adherence 
to justice on the part of the responsible officer :—and where 
will one find those qualities among natives of India? Admit 
that there is no lack of distinguished ability and integrity 
among our native subordinates, they themselves will be the 
first to confess that it is almost impossible for them to be 
entirely disinterested. The pressure put on them by their 
many relatives and dependents can hardly fail to influence 
their choice in the selection of men for appointments, 
whereas the Englishman’s choice is, as a rule, in favour of 
the man most likely to do best in the post. I do not for a 
moment’say that favouritism does not exist, but only that 
the Englishman’s main object is to have the work well 
done, that with this view he selects the man he thinks likely 
to do best, and that he is not troubled with the importunities 
of poor relatives and friends which weigh very heavily on 
the Indian. A Mussalman friend of mine, who had risen 
high in the service and was deservedly distinguished both 


for intelligence and integrity, told me once that the greatest 
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difficulties of his position had come from the impossible 
demands of his own relations. 

Where a Mussalman officer is in charge of a Hindu 
district, however just his selection of men may be, he will 
never be credited with disinterestedness; and the same 
thing applies to the reverse of the picture,—the Hindu in 
charge of a Mahomedan district. Mr. R. Kipling’s skit on 
the Bengali Deputy Commissioner of a frontier district, 
though highly coloured, is exceedingly true, and I doubt 
whether this phase of administration is yet within the 
range of practical politics. In all my experience I have 
never come across the Hindu capable of managing success- 
fully a Mussalman district, though the converse does not 
necessarily follow. 

Agreeing as I do with Mr. Seton Karr, I would gladly 
see the Government of India do more to strengthen the 
hands of their Deputy Commissioners.* These are the men 
on whom the brunt of all administrative or executive diffi- 
culties falls ; and to them we look to see that the peace of 
the district is not broken. There may be the bitterest 
strife in secret between the Hindus and Mussalmans: the 
Deputy Commissioner is responsible that this bitterness 
should not come to a head or culminate in a riot, say, at 
any of the numerous festivals of either side. Famine is im- 
minent ; the Deputy Commissioner is responsible that such 
arrangements for the supply of food to the starving are 
made as will ensure no loss of life. Crops fail; but the 
Land Revenue demand of the Government has to be got 
in, whether or no :—and all these bricks have to be made, 
often without straw or with only half the quantity required. 

Perhaps the D.C.’s greatest difficulty is that of keeping the 
peace in these days of religious antagonism between Hindu 
and Mussalman. Why this feeling of antagonism should 
have become so accentuated of late years is not easy 
to explain. We have to go back a long way—to the time, 


* The designation of ‘‘ Deputy Commissioner” is used preferentially as the remarks 
specially apply to Non-Regulation Provinces, but they are applicable to Executive 
District Officers throughout India generally. 
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in fact, when the Mahomedan was the practical ruler over 
the greater part of India, and the Hindus were altogether 
under subjection ; and were kept in that subjection by a 
high hand, and no Hindu ever dreamed of doing aught that 
could in any way be construed into an insult, either to the 
Mahomedan religion or to the personnel of the ruling race. 
The Hindu passed a Mussalman Mosque in silence and 
never used musical instruments within a certain distance on 
either side of the Mahomedan place of worship. We need 
not go far for an example : one can see the same practice 
even now in the streets of Bhopal or Haiderabad in the 
Deccan, where there have been none of these outbursts of 
fanaticism which have unfortunately become too common in 
recent years in British India. Jealousy between the two 
creeds has much to answer for: the Mussalman has been 
left far behind in the educational race by the Hindu, as, for 
years, he was too conservative to give up his own system of 
teaching, although he saw the young Hindu ever outstrip- 
ping the young Mahomedan in all examinations and 
gradually ousting him from Government employment. 
Ever since the blessing (?) of competitive examinations 
was introduced into India, the former dominant race has 
been losing its position, until now in many Government 
offices it is a rarity to find a Mahomedan employé. It has 
been a part of our system to treat all our Indian subjects 
with perfect equality,—to allow to all the same religious 
freedom,—and to permit no interference with the religious 
observances of either side. Very naturally the race that 
has been so many years in subordination,—seeing itself 
now ousting its old masters from positions in our Courts 
that used to be theirs almost by prescriptive right, taking up 
the work of pleaders and advocates that formerly to a Hindu 
was not within the ‘scope of practical politics,” aspiring 
to the highest judicial appointments in the land and holding 





them, too, with credit,—has come to the conclusion that the 


time has arrived to give up all semblance of subservience 


as well as those old-world customs which may seem to show 
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that the Hindu is, in any way, the inferior of his former 
ruler, the Mussalman. 

A racial change of this description can hardly be effected 
without great disturbance, and this disturbance has been 
increased by the not unnatural arrogance and pride of place 
of the Hindu on finding himself practically obtaining a 
monopoly of the power which was formerly the birthright 
of the Mahomedan. Yarious other circumstances have 
increased the feeling; that curious assembly of Bengali 
pleaders and other Hindus, which calls itself by the magnilo- 
quent name of the “ Indian National Congress,”—but which 
has no more right to be termed “ National” than the as- 
sembly of Irish Carpet-baggers who have also adopted the 
term— added considerably to the bad feeling; for no 
Mahomedan of any standing or position, would have a word 
to say to this “ National Congress,” in spite of the support 
some of its members received from one of India’s Viceroys. 

The Home Rule institutions introduced by Lord Ripon 
have not improved the position in those places where the 
Hindus are numerically stronger than the Mussalmans ; 
for the latter have few representatives on the District and 
Town Councils, and those few are out-voted on every 
important occasion. 

All these matters have to be taken into consideration 
when speaking of the present bitterness of feeling between 
Hindus and Mussalmans; and to enable District Officers 
to cope satisfactorily with emergencies which are constantly 
arising out of this feeling, they require to have their hands 
strengthened by legislation. It may be urged that under 
the existing laws—the Penal Code and Criminal Procedure 
Code 
ferred on District Officers ; but these are hedged about with 
so many precautions and every order is open to so many 
appeals, that it sometimes happens that the best intentions 
of the officer on the spot are frustrated by the equally good 
intentions of an Appellate Court at a distance. As an 
illustration of my meaning I will give a case in point. 

In 1889, ’90 and ’91, I was Commissioner of the Nerbada 





large discretionary powers have already been con- 
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Division,—one of the five districts composing that division 
being Nimar, in which is the large town of Burhanpur with 
a population of some 30,000, one-third Mussalmans, two- 
thirds Hindus. It happened that in two of the three 
years, the Hindu festival of the Dus¢hra coincided with 
the Mahomedan Moharram. The sentiments naturally 
aroused during the celebration of these special feasts are 
very apt to excite men’s minds: and make them more 
inclined to bigotry than usual. Rumour was rife that dis- 
turbances were certain to occur when the processions of the 
two religious parties met in the streets on the final day of 
the feast. The Deputy Commissioner consulted the head- 
men of both factions and arranged with them that selected 
streets should be set aside for each party; and the first year, 
with a certain amount of good feeling on both sides, the 
day passed peaceably without anything more serious than a 
few faction-fights between the worst-behaved followers of 
both sides. 

The next year things looked more serious. The head- 
men could not agree as to the routes their processions 
should take,—each side claimed the right to go where they 
would,—the Hindus, who up to this had paid the Mahome- 
dans the compliment of keeping silence when passing their 
Mosques, now urged that this was an infringement of 
the liberty of the subject,—they would carry their noisy 
music where they wished, regardless of whether they dis- 
turbed the Mussalman worshipper at his devotions or not. 
The Mahomedans met this threat with another, and said 
that as the Hindus would not have certain streets specially 
set apart for their processions, they, too, would carry their 
Tazias (representations of the tombs of Hasan and Husain) 
where they pleased, whether the Hindus liked it or not. 
The Deputy Commissioner tried argument in vain; he in- 
creased the Police force in the town, but he knew that he 
could not lean on this broken reed, as the men felt strongly 


themselves ; finally, seeing that a breach of the peace was 
imminent, he called up the head-men of both parties, and 
bound them over in very heavy recognizances to keep the 
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peace for a month,—that is until the Moharram and Duséhra 
festivals were well over. Now this action of the Deputy 
Commissioner is strictly within his right, if it can be proved 
that a breach of the peace is imminent. This technical 
point is, often, one that is incapable of proof by ordinary 
evidence and, as a rule, has to be left to the discretion of 
the officer entrusted with the maintenance of order—pro- 
vided always that he is fit to be trusted with such power: 
if he is not, the Administration ought never to have made 
him a Deputy Commissioner. 

Petitions poured in to me, and telegrams were sent 
flying all over India, to the Chief Commissioner, to the 
Judicial Commissioner, and even to the Viceroy, by the 
legal representatives of the headmen who had been called 
on to find security. Execrations were heaped on the head 
of the Deputy Commissioner whose high-handedness was 
made the theme of many a virulent essay. The very 
violence of the opposition to the order was, in fact, its best 
justification, but this, perhaps, is not easy for an Appellate 
Court, sitting some hundred miles away, ‘‘to realize.” 

As it happened, I was a long distance off and could not 
reach Burhanpur for three days, during which time all the 
telegrams that had been scattered broadcast over India had 
filtered back to me “for report.” Once on the spot it was 
soon made abundantly clear to me that the emergency was 
no ordinary one, and that special precautions were absolutely 
necessary to avoid a serious riot. I heard the legal repre- 
sentatives of the parties, who urged that there was no 
reason whatever to anticipate a riot, that the Magistrate was 
quite unnecessarily alarmed and that consequently his orders 
were altogether w/tra vires. Finally, I admitted the appeal 
and fixed the date of hearing for the evening of the day 
after the festival, at the town of Burhanpur. Strong 
objection was taken to this order. I was urged to fix 
another date or some other place; and on my refusal, every 
one of the legal luminaries found it impossible to be 
present : other engagements would compel their absence ;— 
they would meet me at the Railway Station three miles 
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from the city, but not there ;—would I not hear the appeal 
then and there ? I might have done this easily and then 
confirmed the order appealed against ; but I intentionally 
refused to take this course, for any such decision was open 
to appeal to the Judicial Commissioner, who has to be guided 
by a meagre written record, and has not before him the 
unwritten facts and the feeling of the people which guide 
the responsible officers on the spot. He, sitting in his easy 
chair at Nagpur where everything around him is peaceful, 
might easily take the view that the local officers were 
biassed as they had to maintain order, were too much 
impressed with the heated atmosphere of the place, 
and had allowed their fears to interfere with their dis- 
cretion ; that there was no tangible evidence on the record 
of any likelihood of a breach of the peace ; that there had 
been none the year before at Burhanpur and there was no 
reason why there should be this year :—so he would cancel 
the obnoxious order. To avoid a result that would have 
been equivalent to inviting a riot, | determined that all the 
chief leaders of both sects should continue to feel that a 
breach of the peace by any of their followers meant a heavy 
pecuniary loss to themselves : the consequence was that 
though the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans were 
strained almost to breaking point, they did not actually 
break. 

Now here I think, the Government of India might im- 
prove the position of affairs, so far as not to leave the 
question of peace or riot to hinge on the idiosyncrasy of the 
officer in charge of either the division or district. Some 
officers have an exaggerated idea of the importance of a 
Judicial Commissioner's censure, and do not like laying 
themselves open to it: others may not care to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of even appearing to be 
in antagonism to the higher judicial authorities, however 
great the emergency might be. It will be urged that it is 
very improbable that an officer in the position of a Judicial 
Commissioner of a large province, would intervene in an 


emergency of this description, but experience has shown 
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that this argument is not sound: cases have occurred where 
Civil officers have worked up to the position of Judicial 
Commissioner through the Secretariat or some other side- 
line, without having one day’s experience of the administra- 
tion of a district ; and it is impossible for men of this class 
to put themselves in the position of the District Officer, on 
whom practically the responsibility for the safety of the 
country devolves. 

That this should be possible is perhaps a blot on our 
administration ; but I can answer from my own experience 
that it has occurred, and it may cccur again, so that, in order 
to be safe, I would recommend the Government to 
strengthen the hands of the men to whom they must look 
for the well-being of the population. 

A very little in the way of legislation is required. Rules 
and very distinct ones must be made for the conduct of 
public religious processions, and even a small infringe- 
ment of these rules should be visited with punishment. 
This would surely be better than a repetition of the riots in 
Bombay and elsewhere, where the military had to be 
called out and peace was only restored after considerable 
loss of life. 

These rules should, however, not be based on any narrow 
view of the difficulty. The position of the two conflicting 
parties should be carefully considered, both as it now is, 
and as it used to be, before we introduced the ‘‘liberty of 
the subject”; and neither side should be allowed to use 
that liberty as a weapon to irritate the other. 

Nore.— Mr. Nundy’s paper on “the Indian National Congress” is a good 
specimen of special pleading. He would, I think, find it difficult to prove 
a good many of his statements, notably that the Congress had the “approval 
of the educated classes of all races and creeds.” One of its strongest 
opponents was the Begum of Bhopal, and I know of no Mussalman of note 
in Upper India who gave the movement unqualified support. 

He is rather bitter against the District Officers, who ‘“‘assert that the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions would weaken the power 
of the Executive.” From my own experience I should say he was wrong, 
for all the District Officers of any ability whom I know would be extremely 


glad to see that separation brought about—provided always that the two 
departments were administered with equal loyalty. 
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KAFIRISTANAND THE KHALIFA QUESTION. 
By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 


Tur Appeal by, and to, specialists and learned and 
philanthropic Societies on behalf of the Kafirs of the 
Hindukush has drawn the attention of the Press, of Partia- 
ment and of the Government to that unfortunate race. 
The G/ode took the lead in several articles in espousing a 
cause which it had advocated in 1874, when the Kafirs were 
defending themselves, as they had for a thousand years, 
against the perennial slave-raids of the neighbouring Pathan 
tribes, but were not, as now, confronted by the disciplined 
troops of Afghanistan armed with the most modern weapons 
of destruction. The Morning Post continued the movement 
on their behalf and the Daz/y News, faithful to its traditions, 
vied with the Dazly Chronicle in exposing rather the results 
of the Chitral occupation than the betrayal of Kafiristan.* 
Indeed, only the Zzmes and the Pall Mall Gazette under the 
Cust editorship, sought to minimize public sympathy on their 
behalf. It was shown that the Kafirs were not all white, 
that their parliaments often ended in talk, that their women 
were frail, that husbands accepted compensation from gay 
Lotharios, that they were not descendants of a Greek 
Colony, that they were “blacklegs” because they were 
called Siah-Posh or “ black-clad,” etc., as if it mattered 
whether the Kafirs were saints or sinners, black or white, 
Greek or barbarian, nude or overdressed, in a question 
affecting their slaughter or enslavement as an inevitable, 
if unconsidered, consequence of a Treaty made by a British 
Officer with our Ally of Afghanistan. Yet the Amir never 
concealed his intention of annexing Kafiristan and, if the 
statement of an Under-Secretary may be trusted, of con- 
verting its inhabitants by force to Muhammadanism. 


* A List of the journals, Societies, specialists, M.P.’s and others that have already 
taken part in this noble agitation on behalf of humanity and science is given elsewhere 
in this Review. —Ep. 
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Indeed, this was said to be the avowed reason for his con- 
senting to the Durand arrangement of the 13th November 
1893* that deprived him of his natural suzerainty over the 
kindred Pathans of Bajaur and Swat and of his nominal 
over-lordship in Chitral which never paid any real allegiance 
to either Kashmir or Afghanistan. Chitrél took subsidies 
or blackmail from wherever it could, including ourselves, 
but was only tributary to Badakhshan before 1872 [when 
that principality was incorporated into Afghanistan by the 
Granville-Gortchakoff Convention], or to Dir when it was 
ruled by Ghazan Khan. The Durand Treaty gave us a 
free hand in Chitral of which we availed ourselves by 
ousting from it Umra Khan, whom we had at first 
encouraged in his encroachments as a lever against the 
power of Afghanistan. If history were truthfully written 
by those who make it, it would reveal a labyrinth of 
intrigues and would, zx¢er afza, explain alike our precipitate 
hostility and present forbearance to Umra Khan, our attack 
on Chitral on the first excuse that offered, how the siege of 
that Fort was got up and what small coterie of officials 
alone benefited by the conspiracy or understanding that 
brought about the seizures of Hunza-Nagyr, Childs and 
Chitral. The rights of Kafirs to existence, if not to 
independence, were not dreamt of in the present philosophy 
of ‘‘ interests,” falsely interpreted by ignorant or ambitious 
men, which has taken the place of the only true guidance in 
politics as in everything else, the principles, real and 
avowed, that have given this country its empire over the 
best minds of the whole of the world. Their abandonment 
for the sake of the will-o’-the-wisps of “interests” sub- 
stitutes fluctuating and contradictory impressions of what 
is profitable and elicits the opposition of the conflicting 
interests of other Powers whose higher motives could 
formerly be appealed to. In the Kafir question it has sub- 
stituted the actual presence of Afghan troops over the 


* Even the printed Afghan Pzan on the Amir’s conquest of Kafiristan refers to the 
Durand mission ! 
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whole Western frontier of Chitral for the former shadowy 
suzerainty of Afghanistan ; it has led to the construction of 
a military road which beginning at Jelalabad is to end in 
Badakhshan, thus facilitating the approach of a Russian 
army on the most direct conceivable route to India and it 
has rendered absurd the vaunted “closing of the gates” in 
distant and unapproachable Hunza and Chitral, on which so 
much treasure and so many lives have been wasted.* The 
Pamir Agreement is as incapable and irrelevant in protecting 
India against a conjectural Russian invasion, as the erec- 
tion of a fort at Inverness would be to prevent a French 
landing at Dover. Indeed, by the cession of the greater 
part of Shignan and Raushan to the Russian protectorate 
of Bokhara it throws Badakhshan open to attack along a 
hundred miles of a river narrower than the Thames at 
Waterloo Bridge, with the Surrey side, as it were, occupied 
by French troops. The suicide of the “forward policy” 
could not be more complete. 

Nor has the Durand Treaty been a document carefully 
drafted even in our supposed interests, for the same super- 
ciliousness that has delivered over “the brethren of the 
Europeans” to national death and worse than death—the 
hideous object for which they are desired by the Pathans,— 
has, “ by an oversight ” ‘‘ made over” a valley in Asmar and 
territory on the Khelit side, which every construction of 
our lines of “demarcation” gave to the British zone.t_ The 
Amir is naturally much amused by the mistake and, as 
naturally, will stick to the bargain. He is now in a 
splendid position. His influence among the ceded Muham- 

* See ‘* Route from Kabul to Budakhshan ” at the end of this article. 

+ The mistake of the “transfer” of Kafiristan lies at the door of the last Government, 
for it gave Kafiristan to the Amir in order to have a free hand as regards Chitrél and the 
road to it from the Malakand Pass. No doubt, at the last moment, it was ready to recede 
from Chitral, more out of regard for Russia than from any other consideration, but the 


Amir would still have insisted on his share of the bloodstained bargain. The present 
Government has, therefore, only made the best of a damnosa hereditas in accordance with 


its imperial instincts, but it is not responsible for the inception or the resu!ts of the Chitréil 
imbrogilto, though it shares, with its predecessors, the reproach of not protecting the Kafirs 
from extermination as a race, the one in making, and the other in carrying out, an 
ill-considered “ transfer.” 
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madans can never be impaired ; indeed, it will grow with 
the destruction of the Kafirs as a separate nation, for the 
subjugation of “infidels,” as the Pathans also call the 
British, will confer on him the coveted title of ‘‘ Ghazi,” 
literally ‘the [victorious] raider” for the faith and should 
lead, if wisely used, to the establishment of an Afghan 
Khalifate,* independent, as a true Khalifate should be, of 
the friendship or hate of any Christian Power, though living 
in amity with all, as long as they behave themselves as 
befits “infidels” in their relations to true believers. For 
the Khalifa is the secadar “defender of the Faith” of Sunni 
Muhammadans throughout the world as our Queen is of 
the Anglican; not a sfzvztwal head or Pope, as is falsely 
alleged by ignorant Indian intriguers, and his authority 
depends on the consensus fidelinm, which can, at any time, 
be given to one more powerful or more independent than 
the Sultan of Turkey, who, however, possesses the advant- 
age, so far as Europe is concerned, of being in touch with 
its diplomatic and political history and forms. An Arab 
Khalifate, by a descendant of the Prophet, a Sharif and a 
Koreishi,¢ would, no doubt, be theoretically more “ perfect,” 
and more popular, especially throughout Africa, than an 
Ottoman Khalifa, but he would not have the power to 
enforce his decrees by an army and if England organized 
and paid one for him, his independence would be suspected 
and, in any case, longer time would elapse than even with 
Turkey before an Arab Khalifate could, though only 
pro forma, recognize the existence as equals of foreign 
Governments by the despatch of Ambassadors. This 
difficulty does not exist in the case of the Amir who is only 
too anxious to be represented at the Court of St. James’ and 
has, it is said, accentuated this view by sending his valuable 
presents to the Queen through Sirdar Yar Muhammad Khan, 
not to the India, but to the Foreign, Office which has already 
annexed Persia to its sphere with, perhaps, Afghanistan to 
follow. There is no pontificate in Islam among Sunnis. 
Islam is to them a theocracy, in which secular rule is given 


* See Note 1 at the end of this paper. t See Note 2. 
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to the true believers who are all equal and who, as a com- 
munity, Swxnat-wa-Jaméa't, are the final authority electing 
their Khalifa or secular head.* The case with the Shiahs of 
Persia and other countries is different ; they have a regular 
priesthood, and their Imam or spiritual head is heredztary 
in a certain line of descent, though the 12th Imém, or the 
Mahdi, may not yet have revealed where he now exists. 

It is to be hoped that the Amir will wisely found the 
Khalifate of Afghanistan on the affection and co-operation 
of all his subjects, thus following the example of the famous 
Khalifa Al-Mamun, in whose State-Council Muhammadans, 
Jews, Christians and Sabaeans were equally represented. 
One thing is certain and that is that in converted Kafiristan, 
provided the Neo-Muhammadans do not sink to the level 
of the Nimchas described by Dr. Robertson, he will have 
a recruiting ground for soldiers, at whose valour, surpassing 
that of the kindred defenders of Thermopyle or that of 
the typical Arab and Soudanese, the world may, indeed, 
grow pale. One of the reasons alleged in favour of “ the 
forward policy ” was that the extension of British influence 
over the still “independent tribes’? would provide our 
Indian Army with the best possible fighting material. 
None, at any rate, will now come from Kafiristan, unless 
we form the Kafirs who have escaped from the wanton 
massacre in the Bashgal Valley into a Military Colony in 
Kashmir territory, whose Chief, as a Hindu, would not 
be unfriendly to them and where they would become that 
living bulwark in the defence of India which the criminal 
breaking-down of their physical mountain-bulwark now 
necessitates. 


* In practice, though not in theory, there can be, and have been, more than one Khalifa 
at a time, but true believers should insist on there being only one. 

+ Besides the military and sexual slavery to which the brave, faithful and handsome 
Kafirs had ever been subjected, when captured in the perennial Pathan raids, 16,000 of 
them have already been distributed by tens into a sort of plantation slavery, subject to the 
headmen of villages in Kabul-Kohistan, Jalalabad, etc., as the first-fruits of the last 
November campaign only. There they are to be taught to till the land for their masters, 
whole villages of Afghan Legrees, and to read the Koran —face subscribers to the Church 
Missionary Society which was during the last forty years repeatedly invited by Kafirs to 
bring Christianity into their secluded homes, now opened to Afghan lust and slaughter 
by a British treaty and by British subsidies and weapons of destruction. 
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In the Morning Post of the 14th February is given an out- 
line of the “open” Russian road from Badakhshan to Kabul, 
which is quoted at the end of this paper, with the addition 
of some alternative stages. With these routes fully within 
the knowledge of our politicals, it seems to me that the 
authors of the intrigues which brought Russia on to the 
Pamir as well as the agents provocateurs of the Hunza- 
Nagyr, Childs and Chitral campaigns could have been im- 
peached in former days. Certainly, Mr. (now Sir) H. M. 
Durand should be called upon to explain how he came to 
make over an innocent race, that had ever trusted to our 
protection, to their hereditary enemies without stipulating 
for mercy being shown to them and without due notice 
being given to them to seek a refuge in our territory. The 
conduct of Russia as regards Derwaz, which is now formally 
handed over to Afghanistan under the Pamir Agreement, 
was very different. Whilst Durand was in Kabul, the 
Russians gave the Derwazis informal notice of their im- 
pending fate. I published the accounts of Col. Gromb- 
cheffsky and of fugitive Maulais showing that there was a 
regular stampede from the district threatened with Afghan 
rule and that, so far as the parts of Shignan and Raushan 
were concerned which the Amir had occupied under a mis- 
apprehension, if not at our instance, the roads were strewn with 
the bodies of starving fugitives into Russian territory. Yet 
not satisfied with this notice in 1893, the Russian Govern- 
ment refuse to ratify the Pamir Agreement unless another 
6 months, lapsing on the 14th October next, are given in 
order to place the emigrant Derwazis in a position of perfect 
safety. What was there to prevent owr doing so in the 
case of the Kafirs to be similarly transferred to Afghanistan ? 
Would the Amir have been more deaf to us than he was to 
Russian insistance on humanity in the case of the inhabitants 
of Derwaz, Shignan and Raushan ? Did we offer an asylum 
to those who wanted to migrate? No, but an English 
official, who is, mainly, responsible for our tardiness in ap- 
pealing to the Amir—a monarch so open to common-sense 
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and to religious and philanthropic representations—insults 
in the Press the poor Kafirs whom we have so injured by 
urging that a race of “ murderers, robbers and scoundrels,” 
whose wives are immoral, should not be preserved. I deny 
every one of these accusations, as also that the Kafirs refused 
British protection, and I would ask, more in sorrow than in 
anger, what we are to call those who rob the Kafirs of their 
well-deserved reputation in history and poetry, who, super- 
ciliously, because it may suit a political combination, make 
them over to slaughter, and who seek to stifle the voice of 
pity of indignant science and philanthropy even on behalf 
of their innocent children and their ancient homesteads ? 
Tantaene animtis coelestibus trae? 

Fortunately, that official is alone in his cynical dis- 
regard of the outraged public conscience of England. 
Nor do I envy the member of a philanthropic body 
who, for several months, sought to stifle its utterance and 
stultify its traditions in order to ingratiate himself with those 
in power, when, in reality, both the present and the past 
Governments, and, above all, the India Office, —the 
attitude of which in the matter is deserving of much praise 
—would have been only too ready to listen to the appeal of 
learned and philanthropic societies in September last. Then 
there was yet time to speak a word in season to the Amir 
which would have prevented the massacre of the Kafirs in 
the ensuing November by the Afghan troops. The military 
Kabul report stated that this was effected at a loss of 1500 
Afghans, killed and wounded ; that 150 Kafir temples with 
innumerable ancestral carvings, showing Greek traditions,* 
were destroyed and that 100 camels were sent to Kabul laden 
with the bows and arrows of the Kafirs who discharged them 
almost within the touch of Maxims. How many Kafirs 
must not have been killed to claim that Afghan victory ! 
It was only snatched by the false promise that the Afghans 
from the South would defend the alas! too trustful Kafirs 


* 


e.g. Centaurs and, in a country where horses are unknown, most of the depicted 
ancestors are represented on horseback. 
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against the impending attack from the North or the 
Badakhshan side. The fertile valleys in the South have 
now been taken by the ‘“‘land-grabbing” Pathan, as Col. 
Holdich calls him, but even the sterile North is to be shortly 
attacked. In spite of the well-meant and sympathetic as- 
surances of Lord G. Hamilton that the Afghan campaign 
will not be resumed,* I have no hesitation in stating that, if 
the stain of our betrayal of Kafiristan is not sought to be 
minimized in the manner indicated in a suggested question 
to Government, our prestige in Europe, already much shaken, 
is doomed. In the Kafirs of the Hindukush all educated 
men are interested, whether their Greek descent be proved 
or not.f Colonel Holdich believes in it and quotes the 
following Bacchic hymn sung by a Kafir of Nasur, the old 
Nysa referred to in Arrian. He reports, whilst in charge 
of the Boundary Commission which demarcated the Asmar- 
Kafiristan frontier, if it did not teach the Afghans, there 
in force, how to construct a military road into Kafiristan, 
that the Afghans were already converting the Kafirs at the 
point of the bayonet (see January Journal of the “ Royal 
Geographical Society ”) :— 


KAFIR BACCHIC HYMN. 


O thou who from Gir-Nysa’s (lofty heights) was born 
Who from its sevenfold portals didst emerge, 

On Katan Chirak thou hast set thine eyes, 

Towards (the depths of) Sum Bughul dost go, 

In Sum Baral assembled you have been. 

Sanji from the heights you see ; Sanji you consult ? 
The council sits. O mad one, whither goest thou ? 
Say, Sanji, why dost thou go forth ?” 





* It has, unfortunately, been resumed, as I stated on the authority of a notification 
issued by the Afghan Commander-in-Chief. This he did from his centre at Asmar for 
Waigal, the middle valley of Kafiristan, the Ramgai Valley on its extreme West having 
been occupied by troops from the direction of Kabul after even a more severe fighting 
and loss on both sides than rewarded the treacherous occupation of the Easternmost or 
Bashgal Valley in November and December last. 

+ Even Dr. Robertson, who denies their Greek descent, practically admits it in his 
description of them and as his erroneous and superficial strictures on the Kafirs have 
been quoted in the Zzies and Pall Mall Gazette, I complete the passage by the following 
sentences in their favour : ‘‘ Some of them have the heads of philosophers and statesmen. 
Their features are Aryan and their mental capabilities are considerable. Their love of 
decoration, their carving, their architecture, all point to a time when they were higher 
in the human scale than they are at present. They never could be brutal savages as are 
some of the African races, for example, because they are of a different type. . . 
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Colonel Holdich concludes his paper as follows: ‘At 
present I cannot but believe them to be the modern repre- 
sentatives of that very ancient Western race, the Nyszans, 
—so ancient that the historians of Alexander refer to their 
origin as mythical.” Be that as it may, distinguished Pro- 
fessors of the University of Athens, are moving Philhellenes 
to sympathy for the descendants of a Greek Colony, grafted 
by Alexander the Great on to the still more ancient settle- 
ment of Dionysus. Anyhow, in Kafiristan, as elsewhere in 
Dardistan on the advent of invading troops, Goethe’s 
lament over the decay of Greek temples already applies : 


Und der Gotter bunt Gewimmel 
Fat sogleich das stille Haus geleert. 


The Bacchic Hymn, at all events, is stilled ; the dance of 
the Hours no longer proceeds to the flutter of the ivy gar- 
lands, and vice alone now interrupts the monotony of 
Afghan orthodoxy. Thus is earned the title of ‘ But- 
shakan” or “breaker of idols” erroneously ascribed to 
Alexander the Great, though his very designation of ‘the 
two-horned” (or “ ruler of two hemispheres’”’) is an indication 
of the Jupiter Ammon, whose horns still adorn the head- 
dress of Kafir women. The Amir would be the last man, 
if things were pointed out to him in polite or, at least, 
intelligible Persian, to seek to destroy the vestiges of an 
ancient Greece or the descendants of Alexander, to whom 
all the Chiefs of Dardistan and even of Badakhshan, 
Shighnan, Raushan and Wakhan trace their lineage. 


QUESTION THAT OUGHT TO BE PUT TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


* Whether, as the Afghan campaign in Kafiristan had been resumed, in spite of the 
official assurances that it had ceased on the 24th January last, the Amir might not be asked 
to allow a British Officer to accompany the force, so as to convince the people of England, 
on whose good opinion the Amir sets store, of the sincerity of his assurances that there 
would be no slaughter, enslavement or forcible conversion to Islam of the Kafirs—whether 
as a British Commissioner, immediately before the recent campaign, aided the Afghan Com- 





They give such an impression of grace- 
Their gestures are most dramatic. ... The nose is par- 


They contain the handsomest pecple I have seen. ... The 
The heroic defence made by 


Admirers of form would delight in Kafirs. . 
fulness and strength... . 


ticularly well shaped. .. . 
cast of feature is occasionally of a beautiful Greek type.’ 
the Kafirs has also disproved the widely circulated misquotation from Dr. Robertson’ s 


Report that they would bolt at the mere sound of a rifle. 
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mander-in-Chief in the demarcation of the Kafiristan boundary, if not in the construction of a 
military road into Kafiristan, the example of Russia in deputing Colonel Gafkine to Derwaz 
might not be followed by the British Government in similarly deputing a British Officer into 
Kafiristan to offer an asylum in the British protectorate of Kashmir as Russia had offered 
an asylum to the inhabitants of Derwaz in the Russian protectorate of Bokhara—whether 
Russia had not postponed the ratification of the Pamir Agreement, under which Derwaz 
was transferred to Afghanistan, to some date in October next, so as to give formal notice 
to the Derwazis who had been already informally warned 24 years ago of their intended 
transfer to Afghanistan and whether a similar course could not be pursued as regards 
Kafiristan which was also then transferred to Afghanistan—whether the Amir had been 
asked by the Indian Government (a) to facilitate the unmolested exodus of those Kafirs who 
were willing to emigrate into our territory, and (4) to guarantee the remaining Kafirs in 
the enjoyment of their property and in the exercise of their religious and social customs— 
whether the Amir would set free those Kafirs already in slavery in his dominions, and 
whether the lands of the fugitive or killed Kafirs would be given to their remaining rela- 
tives or be divided, as reported by the British Boundary Commissioner, among the ‘land- 
grabbing’ Afghans or Pathans ?” 
THE RUSSIAN PRESS ON KAFIRISTAN. 

The following leading article in the official “ Turkistan 
Gazette” of the 23rd February last gives the most correct 
account that has hitherto appeared of the Durand Agree- 
ment, which was concluded on the 13th November, 1893 : 


**No one will dispute that the subjugation of the Kafirs by Abdurrahman is the ugliest 
business of our time, and we can perfectly understand the warm indignation of the best 
men in English Society. Their protests will, however, be of no use, and British pride 
will have to swallow the humiliation of having barred the progress of civilization for a 
long time by handing over the heroic defenders of Kafiristan to their Muhammadan 
enemies. Tories and Liberals alike are blinded by hatred and suspicion of Russia and 
carry out a pre-determined programme of defence against our imaginary plans of invasion, 
no matter whether by fair or foul means. Kafiristan is, therefore, only a link in the long 
chain of regrettable acts of that policy. Four years ago, Abdurrahman, feeling his im- 
portance as Chief of a ‘‘ buffer State,” proposed in 1892 to strengthen his power in 
Badakhshan, Dir and Chitral. . . . The Indian Government, knowing full well that the 
best route from the Hindukush to the North Indian plains, leads to the Kuner river and 
through the Khanates above referred-to, wanted this route for itself, and further requested 
Abdurrahman to cease his operations in Bajaur. The Amir was obdurate, refused the 
invitation to go to India, and, although agreeing to receive General Roberts instead, 
caused this counter-proposal to fall through by various excuses for adjourning that visit. 
Towards the end of 1892 and the beginning of 1893 there was such tension between 
England and Afghanistan that war was expected every day, though neither side wished 
it. England was afraid of losing a ‘faithful friend,’ and Abdurrahman Khan did not care 
for the game. The Waziris were in revolt, England’s power seemed threatened and 
Russian troops were on the Pamir. So the Amir, knowing that India and England could 
not do without him, only tried to get as many concessions as possible. He, therefore, 
received the Durand Mission and a Treaty was concluded, which was not published, 
though everyone knew that the subsidy of Abdurrahman was increased, he, on his side, 
giving up all claims to Bajaur, Dir and Chitral. No doubt, it was then agreed to that 
he could, henceforth, consider Kafiristan as his own. To refuse these concessions was 
impossible, for the Amir was simultaneously told to evacuate Raushan and Shighnan which 
he had illegally taken. It was necessary to reward one’s ‘friend’; money he had 
already got, so Kafiristan was graciously transferred to him, decause tt had no practicable 
road for the army, and as to the fate of the Kafirs .. . ¢hat is no one’s business. England 
hastened to establish her power South of the Hindukush and to occupy Chitral, on which 
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Abdurrahman made haste to conquer Kafiristan. What can the protests of noble minds 
do now, except wasting their voice in vain in the desert? The utmost the English 
Government can do is to express a wish to the Amir not to occupy Kafiristan and that 
too in a very cautious manner, because it would be dangerous to irritate ‘the friend’ 
at Kabul until . . . Russia becomes an enemy. This is another result of the crop of 
evil produced by the English attitude towards Russia. We, Russians, can only, against 
our wish, remain deeply sad spectators of the tragedy enacted in Kafiristan which is one 
of the darkest blots on European domination in Asia.” 


The Riga Messenger says that : ‘‘ The friends of humanity and Christianity in England 
are much shocked at the Indian Government furthering the destruction of thousands of 
white men by the Amir of Afghanistan. These Kafirs are our neighbours and, like the 
Abyssinians, have been defending their religion for centuries against Muhammadans. 
The sympathy of Christian and learned Societies is enlisted against the Afghans plun- 
dering the Kafirs and filling their Harems with Kafir boys and girls. The 7¢mes and 
Standard are against interference in the domestic affairs of the ally of Great Britain— 
which so graciously permits the slaughter of white men. ‘The English Press is dumb, 
but Exeter Hall will soon speak. The only object why Afghans are allowed to invade 
Kafiristan is to have a pretext for interference ‘in order to restore order,’ but really that 
England occupy the country between Afghanistan and Chitral.” Zhe Turkestan Gazette 
also thinks that Exeter Hall will have to take up the question. 


KAFIRISTAN AND THE KHALIFATE, 

The Petersburg Viedomosti (Prince Ouchtomsky’s organ) considers that the transfer 
of Kafiristan will not benefit England, for Russia will insist on a rectification of the 
boundaries laid down in the Convention of 1872. ‘Then, the delimitation of our 
frontier, on which England insisted, ran along the course of the Amu Daria, leaving a 
narrow strip of land between this river and the Hindukush. Between the left bank and 
the mountains are Badakshan, Wakhan and Shignan, then quite independent States, 
since usurped by Afghanistan. Chitral, the direct route to the Panjab, according to 
Rawlinson, is now completely occupied by the English. Old neighbours have thus been 
displaced by new ones; the conditions of our frontier have thus changed ; with new 
neighbours we must take new precautions. Kafiristan is the Montenegro of the Hindukush. 
Even English Missionaries have not settled there. Now to seize it, indirectly through 
Afghanistan, is a doubtful proceeding and may result in a political change of the State- 
frontier of Russia. Russia can be as little indifferent to these new elements on her 
boundaries, as Germany was to the Transvaal proceedings or the United States to those 
in Venezuela. For other reasors also we must curb the propensity for annexations of the 
great man Abdurahman. The Aryans of the Hindukush, by losing their independent 
nationality, also lose their religion and will be converted to Islim. The conquest of 
Kafiristan by Afghanistan means the expansion of the Khalifate. France may bow to it 
and England fear Indian Muhammadans, but Russia is recognised by the West as master 
of the position in solving the Eastern question, which is essentially a religious one. It 
is the old fight between Christianity and Islam. Both meet along our whole Eastern 
frontier and there can only be a truce between them. Russia cannot allow the Khalifate 
to take an inch more than it has, even if it be only small Kafiristan, which was so very 
cautiously separated from us (by England) with Badakhshan as a barrier” (between the 
Russian frontier and Kafiristan). 


QUESTIONS ASKED IN PARLIAMENT. 





AFGHANISTAN AND THE KAFIRS.—FEBRUARY 131H. 

SIR JOHN KENNAway asked the Secretary of State for India, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received confirmation of a statement made in several Indian newspapers, 
to the effect that, according to an announcement by the Afghan Commander-in-Chief, 
military operations would be resumed by the Afghans against the Kafirs of the Hindu 
Kush in the first week of March: 
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Whether the extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir race was contemplated as a 
possible contingency when the transfer to Afghanistan of the whole of the Kafir country 
up to Chitral was made under the Durand Agreement, as stated in the recently published 
Chitral Blue-book ; and, if so, what steps were being taken to save the people from such 
a fate ; 

And, whether the text of the Durand Agreement or Treaty would be laid before the 
House of Commons. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: (1) Her Majesty’s Government has received no confirmation of 
the report that military operations will be resumed against the Kafirs in March. The 
latest report is that operations were practically ended on January 24th, troops withdrawn, 
and most hostages released. 

(2) The main object of the Durand Agreement —the text of which I shall be glad to 
lay on the Table of the House—was to fix the limits of the respective spheres of influence 
of ‘the two Governments, and thus put an end to the difficulties arising from the want of 
such a delimitation. According to the latest reports received from the Government of 
India no question of ‘‘the extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir race” has arisen ; 
and certainly no such contingency was contemplated at the time the arrangement was 
arrived at. 

KAFIRISTAN.—FEBRUARY 20TH. 

Sir ELLis ASHMEAD- BARTLETT asked the Secretary of State for India whether he could 
give the House any information as to the losses of the inhabitants of Kafiristan during the 
recent invasion by the forces of the Amir: 

And whether, if the military operations were renewed, Her Majesty’s Government 
would arrange for a British officer to accompany the Afghan troops. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: According to the latest information received from the 
Government of India, the Kafirs were being disarmed and the property of those who had 
fled was being confiscated ; but both the persons and property of those who remained were 
safe. No repressive measures are reported. About 150 Kafirs have sought refuge in 
Chitral. The Afghan troops under the Sipah Salar have withdrawn, and military opera- 
tions are reported to be practically terminated. The Government of India have desired 
that telegraphic reports be sent to them from Chitral of any further operations. 

It would not be possible to make arrangements by which a British officer should 
accompany any subsequent Afghan expedition. 


KAFIR SETTLERS IN CHITRAL.—MARCH 3RD. 

Mr. Bay.ey asked the Secretary for India whether information had been received by 
the Government as to the disposal of the people in the portion of Kafiristan taken 
possession of by the Afghans prior to the cessation of hostilities on Jan. 24 last, and the 
removal to Chitral of those who wished to leave the conquered country ; whether the 
Government would make arrangements with the Ameer of Afghanistan for the safe con- 
duct of those and any other expatriated Kafirs into districts where they could be suitably 
provided for; whether, as there did not appear to be accommodation in Chitral for any 
large number of Kafir settlers, the Government would consider the expediency of locating 
the exiles in Kashmir or some other district, less sterile and affording better facilities 
for peaceable residence than Chitral ; and whether, if the complete occupation of Kafir- 
istan by the Afghans was inevitable, the Government would use its influence to secure the 
adoption of a policy not less humane than that which had been insisted upon by the 
Russian Government as regarded the evacuation of the Darwaz district of Bokhara, lately 
ceded to Afghanistan. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No information of a trustworthy character has been received 
as to the treatment or disposal of the Kafir prisoners ; as regards those who remain in 
Kafiristan I have received from no reliable source any information contradicting the 
statement I made on Feb. 20. The conditions connected with the transfer of the Darwaz 
district of Bokhara are so widely different from those surrounding Kafiristan that I should 
doubt the expediency of pressing on his Highness the Ameer the special arrangements 
suggested by the hon. member; but any favourable opportunity of exercising beneficial 
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Abdurrahman made haste to conquer Kafiristan. What can the protests of noble minds 
do now, except wasting their voice in vain in the desert? The utmost the English 
Government can do is to express a wish to the Amir not to occupy Kafiristan and that 
too in a very cautious manner, because it would be dangerous to irritate ‘the friend’ 
at Kabul until . . . Russia becomes an enemy. This is another result of the crop of 
evil produced by the English attitude towards Russia. We, Russians, can only, against 
our wish, remain deeply sad spectators of the tragedy enacted in Kafiristan which is one 
of the darkest blots on European domination in Asia.” 





The Riga Messenger says that : ‘‘ The friends of humanity and Christianity in England 
are much shocked at the Indian Government furthering the destruction of thousands of 
white men by the Amir of Afghanistan. These Kafirs are our neighbours and, like the 
Abyssinians, have been defending their religion for centuries against Muhammadans. 
The sympathy of Christian and learned Societies is enlisted against the Afghans plun- 
dering the Kafirs and filling their Harems with Kafir boys and girls, The 77mes and 
Standard are against interference in the domestic affairs of the ally of Great Britain— 
which so graciously permits the slaughter of white men. The English Press is dumb, 
but Exeter Hall will soon speak. The only object why Afghans are allowed to invade 
Kafiristan is to have a pretext for interference ‘ in order to restore order,’ but really that 
England occupy the country between Afghanistan and Chitral.” Zhe Turkestan Gazette 
also thinks that Exeter Hall will have to take up the question. 


KAFIRISTAN AND THE KHALIFATE. 

The Petersburg Viedomosti (Prince Ouchtomsky’s organ) considers that the transfer 
of Kafiristan will not benefit England, for Russia will insist on a rectification of the 
boundaries laid down in the Convention of 1872. ‘Then, the delimitation of our 
frontier, on which England insisted, ran along the course of the Amu Daria, leaving a 
narrow strip of land between this river and the Hindukush. Between the left bank and 
the mountains are Badakshan, Wakhan and Shignan, then quite independent States, 
since usurped by Afghanistan. Chitral, the direct route to the Panjab, according to 
Rawlinson, is now completely occupied by the English. Old neighbours have thus been 
displaced by new ones; the conditions of our frontier have thus changed; with new 
neighbours we must take new precautions. Kafiristan is the Montenegro of the Hindukush. 
Even English Missionaries have not settled there. Now to seize it, indirectly through 
Afghanistan, is a doubtful proceeding and may result in a political change of the State- 
frontier of Russia. Russia can be as little indifferent to these new elements on her 
boundaries, as Germany was to the Transvaal proceedings or the United States to those 
in Venezuela. For other reasons also we must curb the propensity for annexations of the 
great man Abdurahman. The Aryans of the Hindukush, by losing their independent 
nationality, also lose their religion and will be converted to Islam. The conquest of 
Kafiristan by Afghanistan means the expansion of the Khalifate. France may bow to it 
and England fear Indian Muhammadans, but Russia is recognised by the West as master 
of the position in solving the Eastern question, which is essentially a religious one. It 
is the old fight between Christianity and Islam. Both meet along our whole Eastern 
frontier and there can only be a truce between them. Russia cannot allow the Khalifate 
to take an inch more than it has, even if it be only small Kafiristan, which was so very 
cautiously separated from us (by England) with Badakhshan as a barrier” (between the 
Russian frontier and Kafiristan). 


QUESTIONS ASKED IN PARLIAMENT. 





AFGHANISTAN AND THE KAFIRS.—FEBRUARY 13TH. 

Sir JoHN Kennaway asked the Secretary of State for India, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received confirmation of a statement made in several Indian newspapers, 
to the effect that, according to an announcement by the Afghan Commander-in-Chief, 
military operations would be resumed by the Afghans against the Kafirs of the Hindu 
Kush in the first week of March : 
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influence on behalf of the Kafirs will be made use of by the Government of India, and I 
will communicate with the Viceroy as to the possibility of providing for the peaceable 
settlement in suitable districts of such Kafirs as may have taken refuge in British 
protectorate. 

SiR W. WEDDERBURN asked whether influence might not be used to prevent the 
expatriation of these Kafirs altogether. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON said he could not go beyond the answer he had given. He 
proposed to include the agreement with the Ameer in the Chitral papers. 

KAFIRISTAN.—23 MARCH. 

Mr. A. PEASE asked the Secretary of State for India: ‘‘ Whether the Government 
have information as to recent military operations by the Afghans in Kafiristan.” 
‘* Whether they will make representations to the Government of the Amir with regard 
to the slaughter and enslavement of the Kafirs.” [The 77es omitted this question.] 

Lorp G. HAMILTON replied,—I received intelligence early this month that the 
Sipah Salar had again left Asmar for the Wai valley with a force, and that the Ramgul 
valley in the west of Kafiristan had been occupied after severe fighting by troops sent 
from Kabul. I have no later information which I can regard as trustworthy. In accord- 
ance with the undertaking which I gave on March 3 a communication was made to the 
Viceroy, who will use any favourable opportunity of exercising his good offices on behalf 
of the Amir’s Kafir subjects ; but I am afraid that under the circumstances I cannot 
promise more than this.” 


The above answers show what little attention has been 
really paid to the questions put on both sides of the House. 
Even as late as the 3rd March Lord G. Hamilton prac- 
tically repeated the assurances of the 23rd February which 
had the effect of lulling the friends of the Kafirs in the 
Press and Parliament into a false security. Yet he had no 
real authority to contradict the announcement, published in 
the Indian papers, of the Afghan Commander-in-Chief that 
the campaign would be renewed with increased vigour in 
the first days of March. Asa matter of fact, the slaughter 
then began in the South and West of Kafiristan, the East 
having already been depopulated and over 16,000 of the 
survivors having already been carried thence into village 
slavery. If Lord Elgin had no better information than the 
one which so misled the House, public confidence in his 
competence or desire to deal with the matter will be 
seriously shaken. However, on the 6th March he: ad 


telegraph to England about the severe fighting and loss in 
the Ramgul Valley and if Lord G. Hamilton had been sure 
of it, he would at once have communicated it to the House 
and not have waited till one of his supporters extracted the 
information from him on the 23rd. Nothing seems to have 
been done to stop the slaughter and enslavement of the 
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Kafirs and nothing, we fear, will be done. Some Russian 
and French papers explain this by the tacit connivance of 
our philanthropic and religious leaders in order to promote 
the absorption of Kafiristan whilst pretending to protest 
against it. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the 
news was concealed from both the Indian and the English 
papers for 23 days, for although the massacres had gone on 
for 7 days, those up to the 7th March in India, have no 
record of it. Let educated, farsighted and patriotic Eng- 
lishmen now, in their own political interests and in those, 
far more weighty, of science, humanity and religion 
AWAKE, ARISE OR BE FOR EVER FALLEN! 
at any rate in the esteem of the civilized world. 


DETAILS OF THE KABUL-BADAKHSHAN ROUTE. 


The road is 253 miles long. ‘The stages from Kabul to Faizabad are as follows by 
Charikar and the Sur Alang Pass :—(1) To Karabagh (200 houses), 23 miles by Deh-i- 
Khudadad and Khoja Chasht, a good road, passing Bimaru, the Turakhel and Deh-i-Aha 
villages, through a populated country. (2) To the large village Parwan (which is the 
beginning of the Saralang Pass), 21 miles, vid Charikar, a town that has 100 shops ; 
from here, by the Tutam Valley on the left, is reached the Kaoshan Pass, the easiest in 
the Hindukush, but famous for its robbers till the present Amir put them down. (3) The 
road before and after Parwan is rather stony, the villages are scattered, and fewer are 
passed, the valley narrows, and either the stream in the valley has to be crossed and 
re-crossed or horses find it difficult to go up and down the higher parts to Nawuch, 
eight miles from Parwan ; but Russian officers and men have not our impedimenta, and 
would go on two marches for our one, to Alang, at the foot of the Hindukush, 13 miles 
further on, and encamp in its open valley on a plain rich in wheat, after passing a bad 
road up the stream and the villages of Dwas, Hijan, Ahengaran. (By Dwas is the 
Bajgah Pass, an even easier road to Inderab than our Sur Alang Pass.) (4) Doshakh 
(nine miles) an qgsy road ; breakfast at Camp, where the Alang and Kaoshan Rivers 
join. Wood and grass abound. Cross Alang Pass, 12,000 ft., on which little snow 
falls. (5) Khinjan, 17 miles; road stony, valley bare; pass Takhtsang. Khinjan is 
inhabited by Sunni Tajiks ; roads thence go east to Inderab and west to Ghori, Heibak, 
and Khulm for Tashkurghan. (6) To Khushdara, 12 miles. The road, which lies up 
the Inderab Valley, is fair; pass Khinjan Fort, a small village, then Dashti Amrud ; 
cross stream coming from Bajgah Pass. Hazara shepherds and cowherds abound. 
(Inderab is a day’s march east of Khush Dara.) (7) Camp 20 miles. Road passes for 
12 miles overa flat desert, a mile wide and 9,000 ft. above the sea ; then ascend Buzdara 
Pass to ‘* the spring of birds.” West lies the Ghori road. Thence the road to the camp 
is bad, but wood and grass abound, as also tents of nomads. (8) Sixteen miles from the 
camp to the small village of Narin, where a market is held twice a week ; then come the 
Buz villages. The people are Uzbegs, and speak Turki. Road level to Chashma-i- 
Mahian (14 miles), passing a small village and hamlet of tents. Thence (9) to the market 
place of Ishkamish, 12 miles, over an easy plain, descending steeply to the Bungi River, 
crossed by a wooden bridge about 80 ft. long. After an arid tract, the grassy marsh of 
Khoja-Bandkush a village is reached. (From Narin, cross a low ridge along which the 
Kunduz-Inderab road passes. From Narin to the River Bungi the road traverses a grassy 
plain, fringed by mountains.) (10) Khanabad 11 miles; road generally good near 
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Talikhan River, though from Khanabad to the camp (11) is 22 miles, over many bad 
ascents and descents. The ford that crosses the Talikhan is difficult and is some 80 paces 
wide ; a salt-water spring is found. (12) From the camp, six easy miles bring one to 
the village and Fort of Kalaoghan or ‘‘ Kalaafghan,” where provisions abound ; after 
passing Akbolak village, at the foot of the Lataband Pass, the main road from Kunduz 
to Badakhshan. The Mir of Kalaoghan is tributary to the Kunduz Mir. Thence eight 
miles take you to Mashad village over a good road to Mashad or Kiskin Valley. (13) 
From Mashad an uninhabited hilly country has to be passed to Teshgan, a small village 
in a fertile valley, 13 miles, but the Russian soldier will push on another 12 miles to 
Ballas, although the road is hilly, passing the vallage Darah-Darahim, where there was 
Afghan Cavalry, in a fine and fertile valley. (14) Now to Faizabad (12 miles), the road 
is good, passing Asgu Village and Baghi Shah. Faizabad is the capital of Badakhshan, 
with which it was often confounded before Jamshed brought the fact and the easy road 
to the notice of European geographers like Hellwald in 1877. Three Afghan infantry 
regiments and artillery were stationed here. There is a fort, and the town has a fairly 
large bazaar; it is now the principal slave-mart for Central Asia, etc., especially after 
the Afghan occupation.. Behind Faizabad rise mountain ridges about 2,000 ft. high ; 
before it flows the Kokcha, and to it leads a road from Kabul through paradises of 
fertility. 


The only variations of this easy road to a Russian invasion of Kabul (or to that of India 
by the Faizabad-Jelalabad road, which our betrayal of Kafiristan has created) are: KABUL 
to FAIZABAD by the SARALANG Pass: Ist stage of 15 miles to Kalakhan, a village of 
some 300-400 fortified houses; 2. Khoja Khidr 16 m. and 3. Nawuch Io m. (passing 
Parwan, where the Saralang Pass begins); 4. Alang, at the foot of the Hindu Kush 15 m.; 
5. Goro-Sukhta (aész¢ omen) 16 m. and 6. Khinjan 1g m. (at the northern end of the Pass) ; 
7. Khiish Dara 19 m. (spring for travellers); 8. Narin 20 m.; 9. Jabaldagh 20 m.; 
10. Ishantop 23 m.; 11. Khanabad 2 m, (for a rest). This village is 15 miles E. of 
Kiindiiz, on hills above its fens. (See first route); 12. Talikhan 12 m. (300-400 houses) ; 
13. Karligh 20 m. on the Kokcha, there fast and wild, crossed by a wooden bridge ; 
14. Rostak 20 m. (a town of 5,000 houses. See Jamshed’s account); 15. Aten Jalus 
19 m.; 16, Faizabad 20 m. 


NOTES. 
is 

The Amir would be, more correctly, an ‘“ Amir-ul-mumenin” or “ Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” although there have been simultaneous Khalifates 
in Muhammadan History, such as the Abbasside of Baghdad, the Omme- 
yade of Spain, the Fatimite of Egypt, etc. He is already the Amir of 
“God-given” Afghanistan. The Russian Press first spoke of the Khalifate 
in connexion with Kafiristan. 

Il. 

“ Koreishi” is the tribe to which a “ perfect Khalifa” must belong as a 
sine gud non condition. “ Might, however, is right” in this matter, as long 
as the de facto secular Head of the Sunni Muhammadan world, who can in 
theory only be one, has the power to enforce his decrees, provided he rules 
in accordance with the Koran and the sacred traditions. He could not, 
like the Pope, define a dogma ex cathedraé nor alter Muhammadan ritual. 
Curiously enough, the Kafirs are called by many Pathans “ Koreishi” or 
the section of the tribe of the Arab prophet, that opposed his claim and, 
when defeated, sought refuge in the Hindukush. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES IN AFRICA. 





By Lt.-CoLtoneL, H. ELspALe, R.E., 
Fort Napier, Natal. 


I. 


In the opening chapter of Mr. Pearson’s able book (1)* on the unchangeable 
limits of the Higher Races, he has exposed at length the fallacy of the 
popular idea that the coloured races everywhere are destined to disappear 
before the conquering march of the white man. He thus summarises his 
conclusion : 


“*On the whole it seems difficult to doubt that the black and yellow belt, which always 
encircles the Globe between the Tropics, will extend its area, and deepen its colour with 
time, The work of the white man in these latitudes is only to introduce order and an ac- 
quaintance with the best industrial methods of the west. The countries belong to their 
autochthonous races, and these, although they may in parts accept the white man as a 
conqueror and organiser, will gradually become too strong and unwieldy for him to 
control, or if they retain him, will do it only with the condition that he assimilates him- 
self to the inferior race” (page 64). 


In the case of the vast Continent of Africa, whose latent possibilities 
have of late attracted so much interest, and given rise to a solemn parti- 


* The following is the List of books reviewed in this article. The books are referred 
to by the number prefixed to each in this List. —Eb. 

1. National Life and Character. Mr. C. H. Pearson. Macmillan and Co. 1893. 

2. President Reitz of the Free State on the Native Question ; article in Cape Lllus- 
trated Magazine, November 1891. 

3. Sir Theophilus Shepstone in reply to the above, letter to Natal Mercury, dated 
19th January 1892. 

4. Sir Theophilus Shepstone in reply to his local critics, letter to Natal Mercury, 
dated 1st April 1892. 

5. Report of the Superintendent General of Education, Cape of Good Hope, for the 
year 1892. W. A. Richards and Son, Government Printers, Capetown. 

6. Report of the Inspector of Native Education, Natal, for the year ending 30th June, 
1893. William Watson, Church Street, Pietermaritzburg. 

7. The experiment of Native Education, by Dr. James Stewart. Lovedale: printed 
at the Mission Press, 1884. 

8. Report of the Special Native Committee of the Council of Education, Natal. 
P. Davis and Sons, Government Printers, Pietermaritzburg. 

9. Technical Instruction and Industrial Training, pamphlet by Sir Langham Dale, 
K C.M.G., Superintendent of Education in the Cape Colony. Printed at the 
Missionary Institution Press, Lovedale, 1892. 

10. Lovedale—Past and Present, printed at the Mission Press, Lovedale, South 
Africa, 1887. 

11. The Partition of Africa. Mr. J. Scott Keltie. Edward Stanford, 1893. 

12, The Rise of our East African Empire. Captain F. D. Lugard. Blackwood, 1894. 

13. New Light on Dark Africa. Dr. Carl Peters. Translated from the German by 
H. W. Dulcken. Ward, Lock and Co., 1891. 

14. Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd. Macmillans, 1894. 

15. The Race Conflict in South Africa, by F. S. Tatham, Member of Natal Legislative 

Assembly. Munro Bros., Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
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tion of it among the Great Powers, Mr. Pearson has argued that the white 
man cannot expect to hold his own in South Africa, which has already 
been exploited by the English and Dutch under the most favourable con- 
ditions, and where the climatic conditions are pre-eminently favourable to 
permanent white colonisation,—and if not in South Africa, then, “a 
fortiori,” he cannot hope to compete with the black man in the vast tropical 
regions north of the Zambesi. - 

We have had the advantage, not enjoyed by Mr. Pearson, of a personal 
acquaintance with the affairs of Africa, and South Africa especially, ranging 
over more than 25 years. We have employed large numbers-of the natives 
of different tribes and been brought into personal contact with them. It 
is here proposed therefore to review Mr. Pearson’s conclusions in the light 
of this somewhat extensive experience, to give details upon the subject 
which may not be generally accessible to English readers, and to consider 
the probable future of the African races. 


2. 


Mr. Pearson is quite right in thinking that the experience of the various 
colonies and territories comprised under the term: “South Africa” is all 
important as a guide to estimating the probable future progress of events 
in the African Continent. Here, if anywhere in Africa south of the Sahara, 
we may expect that the white man will be enabled to maintain and per- 
petuate his supremacy. Here we find a vast region, containing extensive 
tracts of fertile and well-watered country, much of which has been for a 
long period well within his grasp. It includes the most valuable and ex- 
tensive deposits of gold and diamonds in the world, which are now attract- 
ing, and are certain to attract in the future, an increasing stream of enter- 
prising white emmigrants. Large deposits of excellent coal and very rich 
copper mines have been found upon it. Great districts of it are excellent 
grazing grounds for sheep and cattle. Most of the leading products both 
of temperate and subtropical climates can be abundantly grown upon it, 
including excellent grapes, tea, coffee, tobacco, oranges, bananas, oats, and 
European fruits, vegetables, and timber trees, as oaks, of all kinds. The 
climate generally is excellent ; in fact, South Africa is being increasingly 
resorted to as a sanatorium for invalids, consumptive or delicate persons 
sent out from Europe under medical advice. The country is being con- 
tinually opened up by railways and telegraphs. The last stumbling block 
to the onward march of the white man has recently been removed by the 
destruction of the fighting power of Lobengula and the Matabele. If the 
white man cannot hold his own and establish a permanent white Empire 
in South Africa, he cannot hope to do so anywhere in Africa. It should 
be borne in mind throughout that South Africa is a whole century in 
advance of the rest of the Continent. There, on a large scale, are now 
being worked out, under the most favourable conditions, the problems 
which, mutatis mutandis, must govern and determine the whole future of the 
Dark Continent generally. Consequently we shall be wise to spend our 
time mainly in analysing the experience of South Africa. 

The present moment, after Lobengula’s disappearance, is most opportune 
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for reviewing the general subject, and considering what the position of the 
white and coloured races south of the Zambesi is likely to be in the future, 
in the light of the proved facts and manifest tendencies of the present 
situation. 

We find by the census returns of 1891 that there were at that date : 





In the Cape Colony... 376,987 Whites to 1,150,237 Natives and Coloured. 
455,983 Natives. 

gl cs oe pest rong 

» Zululand & Tongaland 648 5 180,000 Natives. 

» Orange Free State .... 77,716 3 129,787 ;, 

» Transvaal (1890) ... 119,128 sy (1892) 649,560, 

» Swaziland... aoe 600 ar 60,000 ,, 

» Pondoland ... ss 100;(?) ,, 200,000 ,, 

» Basutoland ... ae 578 a5 218;324: 55 

», British Bechuanaland 53254 = S522: 45 

Total ... ... 627,799 5 3,140,155 Coloured, — 


besides an immense mass of natives, with a scanty sprinkling of whites, 
within the enormous Sphere, actual or prospective, of the British South 
Africa Company south and north of the Zambesi, which exceeds 750,000 
square miles. Omitting these it will be seen that in the British and Dutch 
communities, with their outlying dependencies, there was in 1890 an 
average of about six natives or coloured persons to every white man. If 
we allow for the confessedly imperfect enumeration of the natives, and for 
their subsequent rapid increase, the real proportion at present is probably 
not less than seven to one. In Natal the proportion was, in 1891, nearly 
ten natives and one Indian to every European, or eleven to one; at present 
it is about twelve to one. ‘ 

Judging by all past experience this great numerica! dispropcvtida ‘ be- 
tween the white and coloured races is likely to increase ‘in future,'nct' only 
from the high birth rate and rapid increase of the natives, but. because they 
flock in from the neighbouring territories, to enjoy the peace and prosperity 
of the settled white communities, and to supply the increasing demand for 
labour caused by gold and diamond fields, railway works, coal mines, etc. 
The native increase from these causes is likely to outweigh any probable 
increment to the white population resulting from European emmigration. 
Thus a fresh gold mine or a new railway will make room for a few Euro- 
pean Engineers, foremen, and overseers, but the rank and file of the 
workmen will always be natives. 

It is clear that the future position of this vast mass of natives must mainly 
depend upon their courage, energy, and capacity as a race, and upon their 
capabilities for improvement and civilisation. 


% 

We shall be largely guided in our forecast by their proved prowess in 
war. If we search the records of universal history, we find that the pre- 
eminence of races has been mainly determined by their fighting capacity. 
In this supreme quality the Bantu races of South Africa, as we have often 
proved to our cost, are well to the front. There is no more striking 
instance of prowess in war than the magnificent advance of the naked 
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Zulus at Isandlwana in face of the deadly fire of the white man’s breech- 
loader. Perhaps in the pages of the philosophic black historian of the 
distant future, that desperate and successful struggle against the over- 
whelming power of the civilised white man will take a well-earned place 
beside the records of Marathon and Thermopyle. 

The long indecisive struggle of the ill-armed Basutos against the whole 
power of the Cape Colony, and the experience of Lord Wolseley’s cam- 
paign among the Swazies, shew that these races are hardly if at all behind 
the Zulus in warlike capacity. 

4. 

Next in importance to the fighting value of the natives, in our estimate 
of their future, comes the question of their working power. It is the rest- 
less energy of the Englishman which, more than anything else, has built 
up the world-wide British Empire. Herein lies at first sight the weak 
point of the African natives. Their forefathers for untold generations have 
been accustomed to lead an idle life for the most part, leaving a good deal 
of the hard work to the women, in a country and climate where very little 
real continuous labour from anyone was required to supply all their simple 
wants. In this respect the patient hard-working Chinaman, whose ancestors 
for countless generations have been wont to toil fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day in a hard struggle for existence, lies at one end of the scale, and the 
African native, who has never experienced the necessity for hard work, at 
the other. Nevertheless we are firmly persuaded that the energy and 
capacity for work is in them, and only needs to be“brought out. Thus, if 
we may be allowed to refer to our own experience, in the course of Sir 
Charles Warren’s expedition to Bechuanaland in 1885, there was a sudden 
large demand for labour to construct a fort at Barkly, whereby to secure 
the line of supply aud retreat of the force at the important crossing of the 
Vaal or Orange River. The responsible staff officers consulted the neigh- 
bouring white resideats, who informed them that the native labour avail- 
able in the locality was altogether refractory, and practically useless. 
However an effort had of necessity to be made, and at the shortest notice 
we ourselves applied for and obtained permission to engage a force of over 
100 natives. They worked 13-14 hours a day in very hot weather extra- 
ordinary well, and the fort was finished in less than a fortnight, to the 
amazement of the white inhabitants. We then selected 50 of the best 
natives and went up country with them to join the General and the 
advanced force at Mafeking, marching 14-16 miles a day, and also spent 
hours of hard work daily at various places along the road, in cutting down 
the approaches to steep drifts or fords so as to render them passable to the 
wagons, and repairing boggy places with rough fascines cut from the neigh- 
bouring bush, etc. These 50 natives worked just as well under the burning 
sun of Bechuanaland as 50 Englishmen, in the cool English climate, could 
reasonably have been expected to do. They were most cheerful over their 
work and gave no trouble whatever. When, after many weeks of continuous 
hard work it was a question of how far they were willing to go away from 
home, as we were taking them beyond the terms of their original engagement, 
they said that they were perfectly ready to go to Moselikatse’s country with 
us, a most expressive native phrase, which means that they would go any 
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where and live or die with us. Whence comes the extraordinary difference 


4 between our experience of these natives and that of the white inhabitants 
-_ of Barkly? We believe that it was purely a question of treatment. The 
- average low-class Englishman or Colonist is apt to treat the natives like 

dogs, which they naturally resent. Or he pets them one day, and insults 
n them the next. And then he says that they are “spoilt,” when he himself 
“ has spoilt them. We treated these natives throughout much as if they were 


nd our own children. We shewed cared for their comfort ; if they were good 
children we praised them, at which they were delighted, and if they were 
disobedient we punished them, with which also they were satisfied, and 
q never manifested the slightest resentment. After a few days of such treat- 

ment the tribal instinct of loyalty to the chief, which seems inherent in 

every African native, asserted itself. Thenceforward they looked upon us 
ate as “‘the Chief” and were ready to follow us anywhere with the utmost de- 
votion. Had any individual mutinied or insulted us, his own comrades, at 





ae 7 a sign from us, would have been ready to knock his brains out. Far from 
tle I this, these rude children, whom the white man at Barkly found so unman- 
ple ‘ ageable, were one and all as loyal and obedient as the best Troops of the 
as o Old Guard. 

icc From this and other experience elsewhere in South Africa, we conclude 
the that the natives are capable of hard work, if properly treated. So also say 

- numbers of humane residents in South Africa who have employed hundreds 
a of natives and found no difficulty in getting excellent work out of them.* 
}y if 5: 

Sir But courage and working power are of little use without brains, so we 
den ’ must next consider the mental capacity of the native. 
setiad Any experienced resident in South Africa, especially among the mis- 
the sionaries and others engaged in education, can quote cases where individual 
igh- natives who have had a really good education, which of course does not 
rail- fall to the lot of one in a thousand, have proved themselves very capable 
vo and proficient. Most if not all of these individuals have been males. But 
ace we have lately made the acquaintance of a lady who is very literary and 
over accomplished. In intellect and capacity she is considerably above the 
ara. average of weil-born and well-educated Englishwomen. She is a pure-bred ; 
the Kaffir, adopted by an English lady when six months old, and sent to Eng- 
best land for the best education. Anyone who knows her would conclude that 
the if the red-blanket native women are, undoubtedly, a long stage behind cul- 
pent tivated English ladies, the difference is only a question of training and 
eal environment, and not due to any inherent race inferiority. 
) the But we would not lay too much stress upon individual cases. We have 
“igh- collected the well-considered opinions of those who have been for years en- 
ning gaged in the practical work of teaching the natives, both in the Cape Colony 
ould and Natal. We here present the following statement as a fair summary of Ps 
their them, quoting our authorities for the leading points :— ' 
“nM ss Mr. J. a who has studied the mies bearing on the question ex- 
iil haustively, says—‘* We may banish the unfounded icea that the African native can never 


be trained to labour”—see (11) p. 454. Captain Lugard also expresses a very high 
with opinion of the natives for discipline and work, see (12) p. 473. 


Deets 
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“The native is ‘a splendid student, he applies himself well to his books and is anxious 
to learn’ (a). His memory and observation, or eye receptive capacity, are excellent for 
learning things by heart or ky eye, much superior to that of an English boy. He is 
specially clever and apt at such subjects as mental arithmetic, shewing quickness of intel- 
lect as combined with memory (4). The average native learns as well as an average 
white boy up to the ordinary limits of a simple primary education. Beyond this, as 
regards higher education, in the first generation he seems considerably inferior to the 
English boy, especially in mathematics and, most of all, in geometry (c). But it does not 
necessarily follow that he will remain so in the second or third generation of educated 
natives. Ona broad view it seems safe to say that, within the limits of an ordinary 
primary education, the average brain power of a native is equal to that of a white man (d) ; 
also that a few individuals who have had the rare advantage of a really good higher edu- 
cation have shewn themselves very capable, but that further experience and two or three 
generations of continuous education are required before we can say with any certainty 
that the average native will be found as competent in the higher or highest education as 
the average Englishman. The native, however, shews such intelligence and capacity in 
learning any kind of bookwork, that it seems probable that he will be found as capable 
therein, in all branches and all standards of education, as the European. It however by 
no means follows that in creative genius, or in the development of exceptional talent and 
power, calculated to fit him for original work in any department of literature, science, or 
art, he will be found equal to the white man. The experience of future generations 
alone can settle this point. There is no very marked difference in capacity between the 
various Bantu tribes.* On the whole it would appear that the Bantus are a strong race 
‘as capable of education and civilisation as the Teuton, and more capable than the 
Celt’ (c).” 

6. 

At present, the South African natives accept the white man’s supremacy. 
The Matabele will doubtless follow the example of the Zulus, and now that 
they have been fairly beaten, will give no more trouble. But this does not 
imply in the least that there is anything servile in the spirit of these men. 
It means simply that they are, in the main, frank, honest, open-hearted 
races, who loyally accept the inevitable, and abide by their bargain, whether 
in peace or war, without bearing malice. It frequently happened in the 
old wars that a native, who had been entrusted by some white man with 
the care of stock, would voluntarily present himself with the cattle, complete 
and intact to the last calf, and ask the owner to take them back, imme- 
diately prior to the outbreak of hostilities. A day or two later, when war 
had actually been proclaimed, he would fight for and recover the cattle if 
he could, as he would know them and their peculiarities, and they would 
be more valuable to him than to another man. He would have considered 
it dishonourable to take advantage of the coming war to keep the cattle for 
himself or for his tribe. Similarly, when peace was once proclaimed with 
the Zulus, one or two solitary white men could forthwith ride anywhere 
through Zululand without anyone offering to molest them. The headmen 


(2) Rev. W. Baker, Edendale Wesleyan Institution, Natal. 

(4) Rev. F. Greene, St. Albans College, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 

(c) Rev. W. J. B. Moir, Lovedale, Alice, Cape Colony. 

(d) Rev. Charles Taberer, St. Matthews, Keiskamma Hock, Cape Colony. 

* The Zulu and the Gaika are more quick and clever, the Fingo less so, but more 
acquisitive and persevering, so that on the whole he makes better progress. The Gaikas 
and kindred tribes are nimble-minded, but proud and impatient. The Basuto is more 
plodding and slow, but industrious and reliable.—Rev. W. J. B. Moir, Lovedale, Alice, 
Cape Colony. 
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of any kraals they might visit would welcome them in a frak, dignified, 
manly way, without the slightest servility, or any sign of mali-e or revenge 
on account of the, to them, untoward result of very recent figiting. 

Although therefore, as we have said, the natives at present | yally accept 
the white man’s supremacy, they give abundant indication «! a courage, 
force of character, tough fibre, and backbone, which will m:ke them set 
themselves firmly to hold their own, once any considerable nu. ber of them 
get educated up to the point of feeling their own feet when confronted by 
the white men. 

7: 

We have had a most instructive experiment on a large scale in America, 
which is very conclusive as to the stubborn race-vitality and capacity for 
improvement of the African negro. In 1860 the black pop:lation in the 
seven Southern States of the Union, described by some writers as ‘‘the 
Black Belt,’” numbered about 24 millions. They are now approaching 
5 millions, and their general increase and prosperity, here ani elsewhere 
in the Union, are, as is well known, giving rise to much anxiety and dis- 
cussion among thoughtful Americans. The forefathers of these negroes 
mostly belonged to men of the weaker and iM@ferior tribes of the western 
coast, who had been captured by stronger tribes and sold to the slavers. 
They were carried over to America in slave-ships, and they and their chil- 
dren worked, for a longer or shorter period, as slaves on the plantations 
prior to the Emancipation. The question therefore is,—if a comparatively 
small number of the weaker members of inferior branches of the general 
Bantu stock, starting under these extremely unfavourable conditions in an 
alien climate, have thus progressed and multiplied in a coun ry where they 
have all along been in a hopeless minority as compared wit) the whites, 
what reasonable chance have a handful of whites in South Africa of per- 
manently holding their own against an enormous majority of natives, con- 
sisting of much superior branches of the same race, in their own country, 
and under the abiding stimulus of freedom ? 

To summarise the argument so far,—we find in South Africa on the side 
of the coloured man an immense and increasing preponderance in numbers, 
a stubborn race-vitality which entirely refuses to die out before, or be dis- 
placed by, the white man, and which has shewn itself capable of adaptation 
to changed conditions, a high courage which we have experienced in many 
wars, and a proved capacity for education and improvement. Is it not 
altogether incredible that a small minority of whites will be able to keep 
such races permanently in an inferior position ? 

In such a situation as this it is no marvel that the native question has 
given rise to much discussion throughout South Africa. Many thoughtful 
men see clearly enough that as soon as any large proportion of the natives 
acquire education the days of white supremacy will be numbered. Accord- 
ingly there are numerous advocates of a repressive policy, designed to keep 
the natives in an inferior position. Should their views find overt expression 
in Colonial legislation, the relations between the races will be profoundly 
modified, with possibly the most disastrous results to the peace and pro- 
gress of South Africa. Probably we cannot do better than consider the 
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views of President Reitz of the Free State, as being from his position, 
and as a leader of the powerful Dutch element, a recognised champion of 
such a policy. He tells us, in (2), that civilised South Africa ought to unite 
in the following objects of native policy :— 

“*To get rid of the tribal system, as an imperium in imperio of a most pernicious kind, 
and to abolish chieftainships. 

‘*To apply to all men alike, irrespective of colour and race, the rule, ‘ By the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,’ and with a view to this end to break up all locations 
great and small. [These ‘locations,’ or native reserves, are large tracts of land which 
have been reserved by the various South African Governments for the sole use of the 
natives. ] 

“To suppress by law all such heathen rites as are undoubtedly and flagrantly immoral 
and degrading. Especially to discourage polygamy, and the buying and selling of women 
which it involves. 

“To adopt the principle, and maintain it steadfastly, that there shall be no equality 
between the aborigines of South Africa, and the people of European descent who have 
made it their home.” 

To this the late Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the highest authority in South 
Africa on this whole question, has replied, in (3), most convincingly that 
as regards the abolition of the tribal system and the chiefs, all experience 
in South Africa has shewn @hat the natives cling so tenaciously to them 
that it is simply impossible to abolish them. He however agrees that the 
great military chiefs, or kings, are stumbling blocks, and indeed absolute 
hindrances in the way of progress and civilisation, and must sooner or later 
be abolished. He points out that this has already been done, or must soon 
be done. [We have since seen this carried out in the case of Lobengula. ] 
Sir Theophilus further argues that the calm and sweeping proposal of Pre- 
sident Reitz to abolish the tribal system and the chiefs, and substitute for 
it the Roman-Dutch civil law and the English criminal procedure, would 
revolutionize vast countries containing hundreds of chiefs and hundreds of 
thousands of natives, all living under an ancient system of tribal laws and 
tribal administration :— 

** Substitute your magistrates and your codes, and your own police, for their chiefs and 
their ancient system of tribal responsibility, that turns every member of the tribe into an 
active policeman, and what have you? Flocks of sheep without shepherds, alien rulers 
of an estranged people, the cessation of all sympathy and frank intercourse. Dislike and 
mistrust inevitably beget misunderstanding, to end sooner or later in a death-struggle for 
existence.” 

He proceeds to argue that, so far from abolishing the hereditary chiefs, 
they should be turned to account, as they are largely at present, as 
lieutenants of the Government, and subject to its general supervision. 
When fairly paid they will prove loyal and zealous. But witchcraft should 
be abolished, and then the chiefs, having lost their ancient engine of op- 
pression and terrorism, will have nothing to lean upon but the power of the 
Government which pays and supports them. As to President Reitz’s next 
proposition, to break up all the locations in order to make the natives work 
among the farmers and as domestic servants, Sir Theophilus points out that 
this would be to rob the natives of the land which they have inherited from 
their ancestors from remote ages, and to reduce them to a condition of 
practical slavery. As to the suppression of immoral heathen rites this 
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ly should be done. Polygamy should also be discouraged, but polygamy 





of cannot be done away with at a stroke without causing perhaps greater evils. 
e As to the last proposition that there should be no equality between the 
races, Sir Theophilus shews that there is practically no pretence of equality 
i, P at present :—‘‘ The coloured men have accepted the superior position of 
the Europeans as a race and accept it now.” And he argues most justly 
of that if race supremacy is to be maintained, all intellectual education of the 
. natives whatsoever must be abolished :— 
“ ’ “* The human intellect cannot be fettered ; when aided by education it will rise to the 
% level that is due to it, whether covered by a coloured skin or a white. To prevent the 
a p growth of that formidable thing, intellectual equality, the President to be consistent should 
* g adopt the principle and maintain it steadfastly that there shall be no educational estab- 
2 lishments for natives, no mission or industrial teaching among them beyond what may be 
ty needed to teach them to handle the pickaxe and the plough, or to become domestic ser- 
- vants in towns and villages,” 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone has the best of the argument all round. We 
h might add that, arguments apart, President Reitz’s proposals are two 
at Q generations too late. In order to give them any reasonable chance of suc- 
e : cess, race inequality ought to have been adopted as a cardinal principle, 
m governing all relations with the natives, long ago. 
“4 8. 
Again, there are numbers of white colonists in South Africa who, without 
mi being prepared to support such an extremely one-sided and retrograde 
. policy towards the native as that advocated by President Reitz, would yet 
a, d favour a policy which may perhaps be best described as putting the screw 
™ ' _ on him, especially in view of his well-known disinclination to continuous 
id labour, which has led to the importation of tens of thousands of Indians 
of for labourers in a country where there are hundreds of thousands of natives 
d i practically unemployed. Some of these gentlemen have also a strong 
objection to polygamy and the allied custom of “lobola,” or a heavy pay- 
™ 5 ment, generally in cattle, made by the bridegroom to the bride’s father 
na or nearest male relative, whereby the bride is practically sold at a price. 
mee 4 Here again it is desirable to consider how far such an advanced policy is 
nd Z legitimate and tenable, as, if these questions should be rashly dealt with, 
for Q there will be very troublous times in store for South Africa. . 
The views of this section are well embodied in a letter addressed to us 
fs, by one of the members of the Natal Legislative Assembly, recently elected 
as under Responsible Government,* which we here venture to quote as fairly 
n. representative : 
Id ‘* How are you to deal with the native? Make him work and he will gradually learn 
)p- to love occupation for its own sake. Make him work, not by telling him through 
he missionaries that he ought, that will only make him hate Christianity, but by increasing 
xt his wants. Tax him, abolish polygamy, a system which enables him to live upon the 
work of his wives. Abolish lobola, a system which enables him to fatten upon the sale 
Tk and barter of his children. Tax his assegais, his shields, his knobsticks. Tax everything @ 
at % that tends to keep up his barbarism. Make him dress whether in town or country. Tax 
ym his round hut, exempt him if he lives in a house. Tax his beer, forbid beer-drinking 
of gatherings.” 
1is * This gentleman has since published his views at length ; see (15). 
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We quite agree that it is of the first importance that the native should 
be taught habits of steady industry, but entirely disagree as to the necessity 
or practicability of any such sweeping measures as those suggested. If our 
judgment as to the natural tendency of the South African labour market in 
future be sound, the stern pressure of the struggle for existence will be the 
best schoolmaster to teach industry to the Kaffirs. The number of natives 
seeking employment in future will increase in a far higher proportion, on any 
reasonable forecast, than the increase in the demand for their labour 
arising from the progress of the white communities. As soon as the great 
temporary demand for labour and correspondingly high rate of wages due 
to the sudden rise of the gold and diamond fields have had time to adjust 
themselves, the rate of wages for native labour generally will tend to fall. 
For the natives are multiplying fast and their wants are tending to increase. 
Moreover, the gradually widening area of education will increase their 
wants still further, and thereby drive more of them into the labour market. 
Consequently more and more natives will seek employment and will remain 
longer in any given employment at lower wages when they have secured it. 
For at present the bane of native labour is, that the Kaffirs work very well 
for a few months, and then just as they are getting properly trained to their 
work they throw it up, to return to their kraals for a holiday of long and 
uncertain duration. 

But if their own increasing numbers and the natural tendency of things 
as they are should not prove sufficient, it will be easy to hasten the process 
by moderate and well-considered legislative enactments designed for the 
purpose, without having recourse to any such sweeping measures as those 
suggested. Such measures, especially the proposed abolition of polygamy 
and lobola, would provoke an immense amount of resentment among the 
natives, so as to constitute in our judgment a political danger of the first 
magnitude. It would most probably be found impossible to enforce them 
in practice, even if enacted. And their non-enforcement would bring the 
white man’s law, and the white man generally, into contempt among the 
natives, which would be a most serious matter. 

Fortunately for the peace and prosperity of South Africa, the older, more 
experienced and influential legislators and politicians are sobered by the 
responsibilities of office. They can be relied upon, we think, to oppose all 
sudden and rash experiments in repressive legislation, and their more 
cautious views will be likely to command a majority. 


9. 

The question of how best to wean the huge mass of unemployed natives 

from their besetting idleness, and get them to settle down to the proper 

cultivation of the large tracts of land throughout South Africa, which are 

now turned to very little account, is evidently one of the first importance. 

The progressive Natal legislator whom we have quoted above has favoured 
us with the views of his section upon it :— 


‘Establish agricultural schools at different centres throughout the Colony, and tax 
each district to maintain its own school. Teach him by this means that he cannot live 
without taking from this fertile soil the wealth which lies there latent.” 
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This is a most excellent programme as far as the progress of the 
native is concerned. It is a necessary part of the general question 
of the industrial training of the natives, the cultivation of the land 
being the great fundamental industry. It should however be carried out 
quietly and wisely, so as to stir up as little opposition as may be from the 
white farmers. For such instruction is bound to hasten the inevitable day 
when they will be slowly crowded out, by being undersold in the market 
by the products of cheap native farming, with no white man’s profits and 
white man’s expenses to bear. The economical advantages of “ petile 
culture,” carried on by a frugal race who can live cheaply, are well known. 
The more intelligent natives are already, as we have personally seen, be- 
ginning to use their own ploughs, of a good pattern imported from England 
or America, and their own teams of oxen, to grow mealies or Indian corn 
cheaper than a white farmer can grow them. The market for this leading 
and important South African product will be closed entirely to the white 
farmers as soon as any considerable number of natives take to growing them 
on such an improved system. 

Similarly for all other crops and dairy farming. These will inevitably 
tend more and more to pass into the hands of intelligent and industrially 
educated natives. The advantage to the general revenue and development 
of these colonies of such a system will be enormous. Instead of the huge 
7,000 acre farm of the past, owned by a Dutchman, or a slovenly English- 
man, who would not take the trouble merely to grow enough fodder to 
save his cattle from dying of starvation every winter, or even the pro- 
gressive 7,000 acre farm worked by the more enlightened modern farmers 
who are at present cultivating a portion of their land and feeding their 
stock properly, we might in favourable fertile ground have say 150 farms, 
or allotments of about 47 acres each, worked by natives, without a white 
man on the whole lot.* The owners of land will soon find it, and are 
already finding it, to their interest, to subdivide and sublet it on such a 
system to the natives. The result will be a tendency to crowd out thé 
whites in a few generations as tenants of the soil, if not as owners. Mean- 
while the general revenue will be vastly increased, the more fertile portions 
of the Kaffir locations will be turned into gardens, and the proved 
economical advantages of the system will make reactionary legislation im- 
possible. There is no sphere of industry, we think, in which it is more 

certain that the industrial education of the native will tend to crowd out 
the white man than the farming industry. All the small farmers at least 
will be displaced by coloured men, although a few large monied farmers 
may still find it pay to pit their brains, their command of capital, their 
superior knowledge of scientific farming, their command of expensive 
plant, and their large scale operations generally, against the small plots of 
the natives. We have already seen similar causes in operation with a 
similar result in the way in which industrious Indians, and coloured men 
generally, have supplanted the whites in the vegetable and fruit growing 
industry for the supply of various towns in South Africa. 


* Of course such a typical and extreme case as this could only occur on a few specially 
fertile and cultivable farms. ; 
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Politically such a gradual settlement of the natives on the land would be 
an immense advantage, as every native who acquires a small piece of land 
with his own crops on it will become a conservative element in the State, 
and all the land in these colonies, including the native reserves, will be 
turned to much better account. Such however is the power of the rooted 
conservatism of the natives, that whole generations of gradual instruction 
and enlightenment will be required before we can expect to see any large 
number of them abandon their own meagre, slipshod, and childish systems 
of cultivation for the white man’s improved system of farming.* 


To. 


It is clear that the future progress of the natives in the above and all 
directions is mainly bound up with, and dependent upon, the question of 
their education. But in order that we may arrive at any sound opinion 
upon their present position and probable progress, it is necessary to glance 
at the educational machinery now actually at work, and review briefly the 
lines upon which it is being conducted. 

In the Cape Colony it appears from the tables in (5) that the total 
number of native children attending school between the ages of 5 and 15 
years, as nearly as the Superintendant General of Education cam arrive at 
it in his Report for 1892, was 38,550. The total estimated number of 
coloured children, educated and uneducated, between these ages was 
318,041. Hence the percentage of children attending school was 12°12. 
This is a small, but viewing all the difficulties of the case in the vast and 
scattered area comprised within the Cape Colony, perhaps not an alto- 
gether unsatisfactory percentage. It is reassuring to note that the Super- 
intendant General is by no means satisfied with it. He and his officers 
also complain of the great deficiency in properly instructed native 
Teachers, as tending to lower the value of the work done. 

In Natal we find by (6) that in the year ending June 3oth, 1893, there 
were 27 State-aided Indian Schools with 2,706 scholars for a population of 
41,142 Indians. As regards the vast mass of natives, Government grants 
in aid were made to 73 native schools, with a daily average attendance of 
2,802 children. We have no return of the total number of native children 
of the same ages, but as by the census of 1891 the number of Kaffirs of 
all ages was 455,983 it is clear that the percentage of educated children is 
extremely small, or say roughly 1 per cent. The Government Inspector 
observes,—‘“ Thousands of children are waiting to be taught to read and 
write.” For there are no schools for them. In the Free State and Trans- 
vaal there is no system of Government-aided native education, but mission- 
ary efforts are by no means lacking.f 

As to the Educational programme, and standard attained, this is gener- 


* An important large-scale experiment in this direction of settling the natives on the 
land has recently been started in the Cape Colony by Mr. Rhodes under the Act known 
as the Glen Grey Bill. 

t+ Thus in the Transvaal, British Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, the flourishing Wes- 
leyan Communion has 41 native day schools with 1,505 scholars, besides a training insti- 
tution for native teachers. In Basutoland also very good work is being done, mainly 
through the energy of the French Missions. 
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ally speaking low throughout both the British Colonies, although ambitious 
and somewhat overstrained efforts at a high standard have been made in 
both. Thus Dr. James Stewart, Principal of Lovedale, looking back at 
past efforts to teach Latin and Greek to natives who, on leaving school, 
became mere ordinary day labourers, confesses that it was a mistake :— 

‘* Looking at this subject with calm eyes and sad reflections, over efforts wasted and 
education travestied, hopes disappointed and expectations unfulfilled, it is indeed a 
strange object of contemplation, Greek and grout of Portland cement, Horace and the 
hodman’s load of mortar combined in the same life ;” see (7), page 18. 

Similarly in Natal, where the general standard is very elementary. We 
find however by the returns in (6) that at the Edendale Training Institu- 
tion there were last year classes in Algebra, geology, physics, and Latin. 
We should entirely agree with the Government Inspector’s remark, “ Too 
far advanced perhaps, Latin and Algebra having been added to the sub- 
jects taught,”—-were it not for this consideration that in every Colony or 
leading Division of South Africa there ought to be at least one Institution 
for the training of qualified native teachers, and Edendale may be regarded 
as fulfilling that function for Natal, at least so far as the Wesleyan Com- 
munion is concerned. 

For the present we think that every effort should be made to widen the 
area and extend the scale, of native education generally, while restricting 
it ordinarily to a very simple primary standard. Otherwise, if we educate 
a few natives to a higher standard, we take them out of their own sphere, 
without introducing them to the society of white men, and leave them in a 
lonely and forlorn position. There is then some measurable risk of their 
relapsing into heathen barbarism, and the last state of the man is worse 
than the first. It is satisfactory to find that Special Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Government to consider this whole question in Natal, have 
adopted these views : see (8) page to. 

Native education generally throughout these Colonies is purely voluntary. 
It is clear that any system of compulsion would at present overwhelm the 
Government with an immense mass of scholars for whom they could find 
neither schools nor teachers. 

By far the most important special question connected with the subject 
in South Africa is the question of industrial education. It is highly satis- 
factory to find that Sir Langham Dale, K.c.M.c., the late Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education in the Cape Colony, has a very clear grasp of the 
radical difference between the position and requirements of the native 
boy and those of the corresponding white boy of the same age. He says 
in (9): 

“* All the surrounding forces of the society in which he lives drive the educated white 
boy into a groove of labour, to supply some of the thousand and one wants of educated 
and civilised man. But the school-taught Kaffir lad, surrounded by no such influences, 
living in a social condition where there is little or no demand for the carpenter, the 
smith, the tailor, the gardener, or the shopkeeper, cannot, if he has the inclination, make 
a sphere of industry for himself, there is no demand among his people and therefore no 
supply, and the circumstances of European society throughout the Colony are so complex 
that there is as yet little chance for him, however well educated, to force a channel into 
which he may enter, and where others may follow. Among his own uncivilised tribe he 
finds neither room nor encouragement for industry, and his very education has made him 
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an alien. It is only by fusion in the ranks of ordinary civilised society that the educated 
native can find the influences which are to keep him from relapsing into heathenism, and 
that systemat'c idleness which appears to be the characteristic of a red Kaffir’s life. You 
have placed your school Kaffir in mid air, between the heaven of civilisation and the hell 
of savagism, «1d will you leave him there? If this is to be the end and aim of native 
education, the Colony will be rearing and fostering the instruments of its own injury and 
ruin. The native, when he becomes an educated idler, is a greater pest to society than 
the red-blanke: Kaffir ;” pages 9-11. 

Sir Langham Dale here argues very forcibly and justly that if we are to 
give the K:ffir any intellectual education at all, it is essential that this 
should be accompanied by, and proceed “ pari passu” with, some such 
moderate amount of industrial training at least, as will fit the native on 
leaving school for some sphere of usefulness in, or in connection with, the 
requirements of civilised life. Thereby he becomes affiliated, so to speak, 
to the superior advancement of the white man, and has some reasonable 
chance given him of keeping up and turning to good account that modicum 
of education and civilisation which he has already acquired at school. 

It is equaily satisfactory to find that similar ideas seem to find general 
acceptance in Natal, wherein industrial training for the natives forms 
already part of the recognised official programme of education. 

This principle of combining industrial education with the intellectual 
education of the native has already been carried out in practice, to some 
extent, both in the Cape Colony and in Natal, and especially in such older 
and larger institutions as Lovedale in the older Colony. Lovedale has 
been engaged in this work for more than 52 years and there industrial 
training has been an integral part of the general educational programme 
from a very early period, having been first started at the instance of that 
able Governor Sir George Grey. 

We may conclude therefore that it is being increasingly adopted by the 
British Colonies in South Africa, as a guiding star of principle upon this 
whole question, that if we incur the grave responsibility of educating the 
Kaffir, in the ordinary sense, we must also accept the additional responsi- 
bility of giving him such an amount of industrial training as will afford him 
a reasonable chance of finding some useful and profitable employment 
when he leaves school. 

The important bearing of industrial education on the moral and spiritual 
life of the educated Kaffir, as tending to prevent him from relapsing into 
barbarous heathenism, after leaving school, will be apparent to every 
thoughtful reader. It has however been so well put by Sir Langham Dale 
that we cannot forbear from quoting his words :— 

**Ts it not essential that a life of honest industry should be the embodiment of Christian 
influences? If there be no real Christianity without work, honest work, in the vocation 
of each professing Christian, if there be an essential connection between faith in God and 
self-help, if the lessons of the Church are then only learnt when practised in the work- 
shop and the field, the folly of attempting to Christianize the native races by the influence 
of the Church and the School alone, without the supplementary institutions of industry 
and honest handicraft, will recoil upon those who have spent their life-blood in a vain 
cause. The faith of the soul and the toil of the hand act and react beneficially on each 
other. It is maintained therefore that the missionary teacher is interested primarily in 
the question whether, when our mission work in School and Church is successful in ele- 
vating native children toa fair standard of religious and secular knowledge, we are not 
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wrecking every hope of progress, and running every risk of declension from the standard 
attained, if the school Kaffir goes forth with his modicum of book-learning and no training 
of his industrial capacities ;” (9), page II. 














































Il. 


But this question of education, and especially industrial education, thus 
conceded, brings us to the kernel of the whole situation in its bearing upon 
the subject of this paper. For it would be useless to blind our eyes to the 
obvious fact that native education will and must sound the death-knell of 
the white man’s exclusive reign. Every industrially educated native will 
forthwith enter the labour market, and he, or more probably his better 
trained descendants, will by their lower paid labour displace the far higher 
paid labour of the white artisan, or, as we have already said, of the white 
farmer. Similarly all intellectually educated natives will become com- 
petitors, as they are even now increasingly doing, with the whites, for the lower 
grade Government clerkships, post-office and railway employment, and for 
situations in all the subordinate ranks of employés among private firms, 
warehouses, and shops. And once their feet are firmly planted on the 
lower rungs of the ladder, the more intelligent and capable among them, 
whether in this or succeeding generations, will to a certainty climb higher, 
and invade those superior grades of life which are now exclusively restricted 
to the white men. ‘The best brains and most pushing and enterprising in- 
dividuals out of a vast majority of natives will be increasingly brought into 
competition with the average ordinary intellect of much higher paid white 
men in a small community, and will to a certainty increasingly displace 
them in the labour market. The whites will tend to be slowly crowded 
out first in the lower grades of life and then in higher grades. 


I2. 


Colonists in general are not perhaps a very thoughtful race. They are 
too much immersed in the daily struggle for existence to find much time 
for study and reflection. The magnitude and importance of the coming 
native competition with the whites have hardly therefore been generally 
realized at present, although in articles in newspapers from time to time, 
and in such writings on the subject as those from which we have quoted 
above, we have clear indications of a possible future storm. But once let 
the shoe begin to pinch, and the white colonists see the young educated 
natives crowding them and their children out, first in all the lower walks of 
life and then in all grades, it is inevitable that the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion will strongly assert itself on the part of the threatened whites. But 
before we attempt to form any notion of the probable results of such an 
awakening, it is desirable that we should first review briefly the present 
conditions of the labour market as between the whites and coloured races. 
These conditions differ greatly in different parts of South Africa, and the 
difference will have an important bearing on the development of this whole 
question. 

In Capetown, and for a long distance outside it in the adjoining 
provinces, skilled coloured labour in some shape is now firmly established 
and much too strongly rooted to be upset by any possible action or com- 
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bination on the part of the whites. Thus out of let us say two dozen men, 
whether artisans or labourers, employed on any new building in or near 
Capetown, we shall only find a couple perhaps of white men, these being 
the contractor’s foreman, and probably a foreman or leading hand among 
the carpenters. All the rest of the artisans will be coloured men, chiefly 
Malays, or half-castes, and the labourers will be natives. 

The Malays have nearly a monopoly of the bricklayer’s, mason’s, and 
plasterer’s work not only in Capetown but for a long distance outside it in 
the southern and western provinces. 

These Malays and half-castes have in the Cape Colony been the con- 
necting-link or stepping-stone to bridge over the gulf between white and 
native skilled labour. For if a white artisan submits, as he is compelled 
to do, to work on the same job side by side with a Malay, an Indian, or a 
half-caste, it is clear that he cannot refuse to work with a pure bred Kaffir. 
As soon as any number of natives have been trained to the necessary 
technical skill, they will have no difficulty in taking their places in the 
ranks of skilled artisans. All this is illustrated by the fact that a strike 
among the white carpenters in Capetown was recently defeated, owing to 
the circumstances that the employers had so many skilled, or half-skilled 
coloured or parti-coloured tradesmen to fall back upon, that they were 
enabled to replace and therefore to defy and beat the white men. The 
net result is that white and coloured artisans now work side by side in the 
Old Colony at lower average wages than in Natal, since the infusion of 
coloured labour has inevitably tended to bring down the general rate of 
remuneration. 

In Natal the conditions are very different. There the white artisans in 
the building trades have all along had things all their own way, with the 
result that the wages of an ordinary carpenter, bricklayer, or smith are 
enormous, averaging about twelve shillings per diem. Natal is a veritable 
white artisan’s paradise at present. If therefore the enthusiastic advocates 
of native education, and especially technical education, should proceed at 
this moment, or for some time to come, to train natives as bricklayers, 
carpenters, and so on, to compete directly with the whites, they will in- 
fallibly, as we think, be beaten and checkmated by a powerful combination 
among the threatened white artisans. These will refuse to work side by 
side with a coloured man. They will unite in demanding that native 
labour should be restricted, as heretofore in Natal to the labourers and 
attendants on the white men. The employers having no reliable reserve 
of coloured labour on which to depend, like that at Capetown, will be 
driven to accede to their demands, the native artisans will be dismissed, 
and the progress of native industrial education thrown back. In this 
situation the supporters of native education in Natal will do well to pro- 
ceed cautiously and gradually. They should content themselves, as we 
think, with giving the native such a moderate amount of industrial and 
general education as will qualify him for the position of a superior and re. 
liable “handy man” on a country farm, or for the very numerous lower 
grade employments, whether in town or country, where the services of a 
highly paid white man are hardly necessary. 
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At the gold fields and diamond fields, again, the conditions are different. 
There, the demand for any kind of labour is so pressing and urgent that 
the natural tendency is to accept it, whether skilled or unskilled, from any 
quarter and ask no questions as to colour. 

Now as intercolonial railways and intercolonial communication generally 
increase, as they are now doing and bound to do in future, it will obviously 
be impossible for Natal to shut herself up, as it were, within a ring fence, 
on this or any other large question. The average of the labour market, 
whether as regards the personnel employed or the rate of remuneration 
will inevitably tend to equalize and adjust itself throughout South Africa, 
although no doubt in such cases as the gold fields we may expect to see 
higher rates ruling than elsewhere for a long time to come. 

The special conditions of Natal, therefore, in which we find the white 
artisans in exclusive possession of the labour market, must tend to disap- 
pear, and adjust themselves to those of the larger and stronger commu- 
nities surrounding her. Indeed it is very remarkable that the white 
artisans have so long succeeded in keeping”out coloured competition. At 
Durban we already see an instalment of the inevitable change in the extent 
to which Indians are nowemployed. In any case it is clear that as soon 
as any number of coloured artisans, whether Indians, Malays or Cape half- 
castes, find it worth their while to invade the labour market in Natal, 
the reign of the white artisans will be over. And thenceforward every 
native who can acquire the necessary training and skill will have his fair 
chance in the market for skilled labour. Meanwhile the British occupa- 
tion of Natal dates only from 1842, the gulf between the raw red-blanket 
Kaffir, ignorant and barbarous, and the skilled artisan is very wide and 
deep ; it is therefore no marvel that it has not yet been filled up, and it 
will probably be a whole generation further, at the least, before it is 
filled up. 





13. 

We are now perhaps in a position to take a broad view of this all-im- 
portant question of native education, whether intellectual or industrial, and 
of its certain results. It is, as we have seen, in progress on a considerable 
scale absolutely, especially in the older Cape Colony, though on a small and 
very inadequate scale, especially in Natal, if we were to apply the standard 
of any educated European race, which, in the present case of small white 
communities face to face with immense masses of total ignorance and 
barbarism, would clearly be very unfair. Probably in Natal, where, as we 
have seen, the existing educational machinery is absurdly inadequate, no 
serious effort will be made to grapple with the question until the Govern- 
ment feels strong enough to levy an educational rate on the Kaffirs and to 
force them to maintain their own Schools. Education continues at present, 
in spite of the protests of a minority of anxious whites, because its results 
are not as yet very apparent in the elevation of the native to a point at 
which he will begin seriously to compete with the white man. Once the 
gravity of the threatened competition becomes apparent, it is as certain as 
any human thing can reasonably be that the instinct of self-preservation on 
the part of the white men will assert itself, and the ranks of those colonists 
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who are even now in favour of a retrograde native policy, will be strongly 
reinforced. It is possible that they may then command a working majority 
either throughout South Africa, or in more limited sections of it. 

But whether it be a question of education, or of the progressive enfran- 
chisement of the native, the ball now fairly rolling will then have gathered 
such momentum, that it will be quite impossible to stop it. For the 
conferring of education is like the letting out of waters: we cannot say: 
“thus far shalt thou go and no further.” The friends of native progress 
generally will have the following arguments to rely upon: 


(1) Justice to the native demands it. We white men have left our own country and 
forced our presence upon the coloured man in that Africa which is his home, We have 
monopolised by far the larger portion of the land which was his heritage. The remainder 
is even now insufficient for his maintenance, and is bound to become increasingly so in 
the future. If therefore he is not to be reduced to a position of practical slavery, we 
must side by side with, and as a set-off against the glaring disadvantages to him of the 
white man’s occupation of his country, give him the advantages of the white man’s civi- 
lisation and enable him to compete in the labour-market on fair and equal terms with the 
white man. This means that we must educate him and train him to the white man’s 
industrigs. If we are not to do this, then justice demands that we should restore to him 
his land, and enable him to live happily in his own rude way upon it. It is a glaring 
injustice that we should make him the victim of the drawbacks of our superior civilisation, 
including the white man’s drink and the white man’s vices with which we have plentifully 
deluged him, and then shut him out from all its corresponding advantages. 

- (2) Legal and moral consistency demand it. It is a first principle, accepted by the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race everywhere, that all men are free and equal before the law. 
But class legislation on an enormous and unprecedented scale would be required to shut 
out the native from our schools. 

(3) The only possible alternative to such a system of progressive education and en- 
lightenment for the native, culminating eventually in his admission to the full rights of 
citizenship, would be a rigid system of repression, whereby he would be kept always in 
an ignorant, barbarous, and servile position. Such a system would have been considered 
natural and proper in Ancient Greece and Rome, but we can hardly thus set back the 
clock 2,000 years, and revert to antiquity in our dealings with inferior races. Short of 
this, and failing the consistent and uniform adoption of such a cast-iron system of repres- 
sion, we stand at present on a slippery inclined plane, which must ultimately land us in a 
full recognition of the rights of the native ; and we have already gone too far down this 
inclined plane to stop. The alternative policy of repression ought to have been adopted 
long ago, very early in the history of these Colonies, to give it any reasonable chance of 
success. 

(4) The law will be on the side of the native. The Home Government has expressly 
reserved the dealing with these large questions of native policy in its own hands. And 
by the Royal Instructions, dated 19th May 1873, a liberal policy towards the natives, 
and the promotion of religion and education among them are expressly enjoined upon the 
Colonists. If peradventure the alarm of any British South African Colonies at the ad- 
vancing tide of black competition should assert itself in the future in an attempt at special 

~ class-legislation, designed to keep back the natives, it is incredible that any such legisla- 
tion will be allowed by the Home Government. Any English Government which should 
lend its sanction to such laws would hardly be able to face the House of Commons, and 
would imperil its own existence. 

(5) The natives themselves will lend an increasing support, as the years roll on, to 
their own well-wishers. The Natal Kaffirs, who are proportionally far the most 
numerous, are hardly yet educated up to the point at which they begin to have any very 
general appreciation of the value of education. They are naturally a long stage behind 
the native races in the older Cape Colony in this respect. For there, the value which 
these races set upon education is clearly shewn by all such facts as that for many years 
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past the average contribution of the natives in school-fees to the Lovedale Institution 
alone has averaged over £1,000 a year; see (10) Introduction, page xi. Whereas in 
Natal the total contribution from natives to all the schools in the Colony only amounted 
to £853 for the year 1892-3. 

On the whole the claims of native education will be irresistible, and they 
are bound to prove too strong for any future opposition or attempted retro- 
grade legislation. It must be recollected in furtherance of this view that 
the Dutch party who, as we have seen, are strongly opposed to native pro- 
gress, are likely to be swamped more and more by the influx of Englishmen 
to the Gold and Diamond Fields, and by the progress of the British ele- 
ment in South Africa generally. 

14. 

Now arises an all-important question ;—will not native education once 
conceded and already in full progress ultimately involve the franchise ? 
This is the question on which the whole future of South Africa must in- 
evitably hinge. To us it seems to admit of only one answer. It is in- 
credible that free Anglo-Saxon communities reared in free Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, will, if they maintain popular representative institutions, be able 
permanently to withhold the franchise from educated and law-abiding tax- 
payers. Nevertheless we cannot thus settle and dismiss the matter. For 
it is certain that there will be a storm of white opposition throughout South 
Africa to the concession of the franchise on any considerable scale to the 
coloured man, and it seems probable that the advocates of an exclusive 
policy, designed to maintain and perpetuate the white man’s ascendancy, 
will command a working majority. If so, the franchise will be withheld 
for a long period which may cover two or three generations. It is clear 
that the only chance for the present success of such a policy would be that 
all the settled white communities in South Africa should unite and be pre- 
pared to support each other @ outrance. The coming development of 
intercolonial railways will facilitate this, and for a time at least will strongly 
reinforce the position of the white man. Such a policy moreover will de- 
mand drastic measures in the way of class-legislation to protect the interests 
of the whites. Thus the existing laws against the sale of rifles and ammu- 
nition to the natives must be reinforced, and carried out with Draconian 
severity. 

The inevitable result of such a league and such a policy among the 
white men will be that the natives, as they become increasingly educated, 
will draw together in a counterleague; and South Africa will be divided 
into two hostile camps, the prelude to a war of races. All the ablest and 
most enterprising and influential men among the educated natives who, if 
wiser councils should prevail and a liberal policy be adopted, would one 
by one be enlisted on the side of law and order, by being admitted to the 
franchise, and perhaps retained as paid agents of the Government in 
Governmert appointments, will, if their claims be withstood, become 
centres of disaffection and rebellion. Arms and ammunition will to a 
certainty by hook or by crook be procured. For in a vast continent like 
Africa the whites cannot possibly close every avenue, and there will be 
underhand modes of conveying arms into the country, if necessary from 
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beyond the Zambesi. The natives will probably find it to their interest to 
make their first overt stand against the white man in such a country as 
Basutoland, where from the difficult and defensible nature of the terrain, 
and the hopelessly scanty number of white men, they will have every 
possible advantage. Judging by actual experience in the past Basuto war, 
wherein the whole power of the Cape Colony was found practically insuffi- 
cient to force the then ill-armed Basutos to give up their arms, it is difficult 
to believe that the whites in South Africa will be strong enough to put 
down such a rising among the natives in Basutoland, supported by im- 
proved rifles, directed by educated leaders, and aided and abetted by the 
outside natives everywhere. For all the available white troops at a distance 
will be fully employed in watching the natives within the borders of the 
various States, since these will then be in a state of dangerous ferment, if 
not of overt rebellion. But once the natives have made a successful stand, 
whether in Basutoland or elsewhere, and established an independent 
Government, the reign of the white man in South Africa will be over. 

We cannot further argue this question, which must ultimately hinge in 
such a case on the fighting value of the natives. If our judgment of their 
military value be sound, all the power of all the civilised whites in South 
Africa will be insufficient to put them down, once they are armed with 
modern weapons, and their leaders and any considerable fraction of the 
rank and file have acquired the necessary education. Thus education, 
whether the evolution is to be peaceful or bloodstained, must ultimately 
involve the franchise. But let us hope and assume that wiser counsels 
will prevail, before any great or irretrievable mischief has been done. We 
are strongly fortified in this view by the patent fact that a coercive and 
arbitrary. policy designed to keep the Kaffirs back would be opposed to the 
whole stream of modern progress, which, as Mr. Kidd has shown us at 
length in (14), is setting steadily in the direction of humanitarianism and 
altruism. 

In the actually existing situation the course of prudent statesmanship will 
be not hastily to enlarge the franchise, whereby a dangerous amount of 
political power would be placed in hands too ignorant and barbarous to be 
fitted for it; and not unduly to restrict it. For if unduiy deferred the long 
consequent struggle for it on the part of the natives will, at least, leave 
memories and traditions of race-hatred behind it, calculated to embitter the 
relations between the races in future. The policy which has already been ten- 
tatively followed for years past, both in the Cape Colony and Natal, should 
apparently be adhered to, namely a limited but increasing number of those 
natives who may prove their fitness by superior education, character, and 
position, should be individually exempted from native law, and admitted 
to an equal footing with the white man, including the franchise. The vast 
residuum should be kept in tutelage under the power of their own chiefs, 
subsidized and supported by the Government, until by slow degrees, they 
also qualify themselves for admission to the full rights of citizenship. 

But, it may be asked, is there no other alternative, no means whereby 
political power may be withheld from the natives and the white man’s 
supremacy maintained? Yes: there is an alternative, but it is not one 
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which is likely to commend itself to South African Colonists generally, and 
it is quite outside the range of practical politics at present. Let the Re- 
sponsible Governments of the British Colonies pass a self-denying ordin- 
ance. Let them decree their own prospective abolition, and request the 
Home Government to appoint a Governor-General of South Africa to rule 
the whole Country with the aid of a Council on an Indian footing. Let 
Mr. Rhodes, let us suppose, as a well-informed and capable Colonist, be 
appointed the first Governor-General with very large powers. He and his 
successors in office would then be in a very strong position and could per- 
petuate white rule. They might raise a good and cheap fighting force of 
Zulus, Swazies, or Basutos, who under white officers would make most 
excellent troops and prove thoroughly loyal to the power which pays and 
maintains them. They would be supported by the whole power of the 
British Government in the background which, at a pinch, could send over 
20,000 men to support them ; though such a contingency would hardly 
happen. The natives would then have no grievance. They would be on 
the same footing before the law as the white man. All alike would be 
ruled under a paternal despotism. Such a régime would be far better 
suited to the genius and racial instincts of the native than would repre- 
sentative institutions in any shape, and they would loyally accept it. The 
Free State and the Transvaal would then be hemmed in by the British 
Power, and would be practically in a position very similar to that of the 
semi-independent Feudatory States in India. 

Such a system of government would be stable and might last indefinitely. 
But the moment we introduce Responsible local governments and the 
franchise, coupled with native education, we educate the native up to the 
franchise, and sooner or later he will demand and secure it. 

We have said that such a solution as this of the South African problem 
is out of the question at present. But should the Responsible local 
Governments, by a mistaken policy of first educating the native up to the 
franchise, and then refusing it, bring matters to an zmpasse with a war of 
races full in view, it is possible that it may ultimately be found the best 
way out of the difficulty. As things stand at present the franchise must 
eventually be conceded. But once the franchise has been conceded to 
the natives on any extended scale, it is clear that they will have things all 
their own way. The laws, institutions, taxation, and all the destinies of the 
country will be in their hands. The white man, if he remain, must remain 
only on sufferance, and on a footing of perfect equality with the black man. 
This is the condition of things to which, as we think, native education is 
bound ultimately to lead under Responsible representative Government, 
unless the white man’s power and position should be supported by some 
powerful external causes or conditions. 


15. 

Here however comes in a very important consideration which has yet 
been only alluded to, but which should on no account be left out of sight 
in a general view of the whole situation in South Africa. The Natives, in 
their present very backward stage, are easily subject to demoralization by 
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the fiery poison which is sold to them as drink by the white man. The 
sale of this compound, which is often so vile that no respectable white 
man would touch it, is permitted on a large scale throughout the Cape 
Colony, to the lasting disgrace of the Cape Government. The result has 
been a most deplorable amount of degradation to whole tribes, partly from 
the drink and partly from the vices, whether native or acquired from de- 
graded white men, which largely follow, like foul and unclean attendant 
spirits, in the wake of the intoxicating and maddening liquor. We cannot 
swell this already lengthy paper by giving details and statistics on this 
question. But it is well known to every resident in South Africa that the 
facts are as we have stated. In Natal the picture is far brighter. There, 
to the great credit of the Government, the sale of liquor to the natives is 
prohibited. And although there is some not inconsiderable amount ‘of 
evasion of the law in practice, the net result is that there is no large de- 
moralisation among the natives from this cause. They are not confronted 
everywhere by temptations to drink, which these grown-up children cannot 
resist. They have only their own native beer, which is a far less injurious 
beverage, and of which their tough constitutions can consume great - 

tities with no very untoward result. 

The white man has much to answer for in his dealings with native races 
generally. But the sale of poisonous liquor to the African natives is by 
far the heaviest item in that long roll. If all civilised white communities 
would now unite to put a really effective stop to the sale of drink in Africa, 
it would perhaps be of more real advantage to the natives than any praise- 
worthy efforts which we may make to put an end to the great acknow- 
ledged cruelties of the slave trade. 

Meanwhile it is difficult to say what amount of allowance we ought to 
make, as against the black man, and in favour of the whites, in the future 
competition of the races in South Africa, from this consideration of the de- 
moralisation of the natives caused by drink and vice. 

We have assumed throughout this paper that these evils will tend to cure 
themselves, as has been largely the case in the experience of Englishmen 
in the past. We have assumed that the tough vitality of the negro will 
survive these present untoward influences, and that with increasing eduta- 
tion and enlightenment, he will outlive and overcome them. In favour of 
this view we have the important precedent of the negroes in America, 
where unrestrained drink, idleness, licence, and debauchery, have not as a 
fact demoralised and ruined them, as many or most people thought they. 
would at the time of the Emancipation. 

Experience only can show whether the African natives will live down 
and ultimately overcome these evils, as their cousins in America have done 
to some extent. Meanwhile we must freely admit that the favourable fore- 
cast of the future of the natives given above is, and must be, subject to an 
unknown and incalculable amount of possible discount from this considera- 
tion. 


16. 


We have been fortified in a favourable view of the last question by a 
consideration of the great inherent stamina and strength of constitution of the 
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negro races. This has been clearly shown by their proved fecundity under 
changed climatic conditions in America. For it is well known to every 
student of physiology that such changes are unfavourable to reproduction. 
This question of the birth-rate is one of great importance in any general 
view of the relative position of the black and white races in Africa. For 
the birth-rate is tending steadily to decline in all the nations of Western 
Europe, with France at their head, wherein at the end of a whole century 
of continuous decline it falls below the death-rate at this moment, so that 
the population of France is declining. Now the Anglo-Saxon communities 
generally, including the United States, occupy a middle position, about 
halfway between France with the lowest, and Russia with the highest 
birth-rate in the civilised Aryan world. But Anglo-Saxons cannot compare 
with the fecundity of the Kaffir, and from this cause alone, apart from the 
great existing disparity of numbers, it seems certain, that young, vigorous 
and fertile races like these natives must tend to swamp and crowd out the 
older and less prolific Aryans. 

In educating the Kaffirs we are now wedding the advanced intellect, the 
accumulated experience, and garnered up knowledge, resulting from 1,000 
years of steady progress on the part of the white man, to the inexhaustible 
fertility, the rude health and vigour which the black man inherits from a 
corresponding period of barbarism. 

If therefore it be said: “ You make no allowance for the tide of white 
immigration from overcrowded Europe,” paradoxical as it may seem we yet 
contend that any future in-coming tide of white immigrants will only hasten 
the day of the black man’s coming equality. For the natives at present 


_heed the whites as schoolmasters. Every additional white man who comes 


into South Africa will only be another trainer to show the black man the 
way. And no number of whites, for whom we can reasonably imagine 
that room will be found in South Africa, will ever be sufficient to do any- 
thing more than provide additional trainers and instructors to an over- 
whelming majority of the prolific natives. 


17. 

But although in all the lower walks of life, involving manual labour of 
any kind, the native seems bound to crowd out and supplant the white 
man, and has already done so in the main, and although there will pre- 
sently be a steadily increasing competition wherein the native will contend 
with, and largely supplant, the white man in all grades, it by no means 
follows, nor do we here argue, that there will hereafter be no room for 
white men in South Africa. Provided always that in the long interim the 
relations between the races are ordered with justice and harmony, so that 
there be no evil traditions of oppression and wrong to make the native 
hate the white man and set himself to put him down when he gets the 
chance, there would appear to be no reason why a fair proportion of white 
men should not remain in Africa indefinitely. Capital is cosmopolitan. 
It goes anywhere where it can find the most promising field. So do intel- 
lect, trade experience, mining, manufacturing and mercantile talent. Our 
engineers, our merchants, traders and manufacturers, our large scale stock 
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breeders, sheepfarmers, wine or fruitgrowers, agriculturalists, tea and coffee 
planters, our skilled physicians, lawyers and legislators comprising a large 
proportion of the existing white population,—may find an everwidening 
outlet for their energies in Africa for an indefinite time to come. But it 
will be on the condition of competing with the native on his own ground 
in a fair field with no favour. Capital and brains however will be likely to 
hold their own, especially when united. 

Here moreover comes in a cardinal and all-important consideration 
arising from the laws of evolution. Mr. Kidd, in his able work (14), has 
powerfully and convincingly argued that the well-established supremacy 
and vast progress of the leading European races is not due to superiority 
of intellect but to superior organization, co-operation and hereditary trans- 
mission of accumulated knowledge, which qualities he compendiously 
describes as ‘social efficiency.’ This vastly better social efficiency of the 
white man, as compared with the Kaffir, is the product of an age-long 
evolution in which the native has had no share ; and it is quite certain that 
the native is and must remain, for many generations at the least hopelessly 
infcrior to the white man therein, whatever may be his progress in educa- 
tion and enlightenment. All through the zoth Century therefore, which is 
as far ahead as we can reasonably look in our present forecast, the social 
efficiency of the whites will be a necessary and ruling factor in the develop- 
ment of Southern Africa. 

It seems quite incredible that the organising talent and proved ruling 
capacity of the Anglo-Saxon will be found unequal to the task of establish- 
ing some system of government and administration which, while satisfying 
fairly the legitimate aspirations of the better educated and advanced 
natives, will yet keep the reins of empire mainly in the hands of the whites 
—whether by the abolition of Responsible Governments as above sug- 
gested, or by a modified and readjusted representative system. Even 
should the existing system be retained, and the natives by and by be 
admitted universally to the franchise and to ali the rights of citizenship, it 
is probable that a ruling caste of white men will continue to direct the 
destinies of the country in practice, provided always, as above, there be no 
bad blood between the races, as an evil legacy from past abuse of the 
white man’s power. Of this happily, we have at present seen no sign. 
Happily also the native is open-hearted and unrevengeful. He will not 
cherish animosity against the white man, unless he is treated with manifest 
and glaring injustice. Nevertheless the extent and duration of the white 
man’s power and prestige in South Africa, will be likely to depend ulti- 
mately on the degree in which he may now, in the day of his undisputed 
reign, treat his black brother with justice, wisdom, and liberality. 


18. 


Long before the relations between the races in South Africa have worked 
out to any such consummation as this, all the Anglo-Dutch countries south 
of the Zambesi, including the present Free State and Transvaal, will doubt- 
less be joined together in a Dominion or Federation, of which the present 
British Colonies or Dutch States will be semi-independent seli-governing 
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members. The whole may or may not be under the British flag according 
as Britons use or misuse the present magnificent possibilities of their posi- 
tion, and succeed or fail in holding together the British Empire generally. 
This stage will probably be reached early in the next century. It will be 
generations later before the natives will be educated up to the point at 
which they will be in a position to claim and secure any very considerable 
or preponderating voice in the central Government, although their voices 
will be heard earlier in local Governments. 

Whenever this happens there will be a strong tendency to the centra- 
lisation of the Governments, and the formation of a great South African 
Empire or centralised Dominion under the flag of the British Empire. For 
the entire Anglo-Saxon system of electors, and representatives, and govern- 
ment by party, is alien to the instincts and traditions of the African native. 
Look where we may, from one end to another of Africa, we shall find 
everywhere despotic governments on a smaller or larger scale. The tra- 
ditional ideas and racial instincts of the native may and will, no doubt, be 
overridden for a time by the very different system and ideas of the white 
man; but in the long run they will be likely to assert themselves. The 
centripetal forces will be very strong, and this more or less loosely knit 
Federation or Dominion will in all probability resolve itself into a more 
or less despotic Empire or independent self-governing member of a 
Federated British Empire. Probably the constitution of the Government 
will represent a compromise between the despotic one-man-power ideal of 
the native, and the liberal decentralising tendencies of the English and 
Dutch. Such a compromise would be represented by a constitution similar 
to that of Germany, where there is a strong central executive with a 
Representative system and decentralisation behind it. 

This Empire or Dominion will be very powerful. For it will comprise 
within its limits large, fair and fertile regions with greqt possibilities. The 
Transvaal alone is a country as large as France, and perhaps rivals France 
in natural advantages. 

The South African Dominion will be a whole century at least in advance 
of the dark Continent generally, and will exercise a very powerful influence 
up to and beyond the Equator. It may probably, if it be so minded, 
extend its sway over the whole of the Bantu districts of Africa, even 
perhaps including Uganda where the population is mainly Bantu. For the 
great solid backbone and substratum of the Empire will be Bantu, and 
will have a strong and natural affinity with all the Bantus. Moreover 
the South African Federation will, through the extended operations of the 
British South Africa Company, or of the protectorate which may hereafter 
replace it, have long been in the closest political and commercial relations, 
if not in absolute union, with the whole of the vast area of 750,000 square 
miles now assigned to the Chartered Company, and extending on the 
north-east to the Stephenson road joining Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 
This immense region will naturally gravitate to, or form part of, the Federa- 
tion or the Empire or self-governing member of a Federated British Empire 
which replaces it. Should the Germans, the Congo Free State, and the 
Portugese not succeed in permanently holding their own in their respective 
x 2 
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territories, the whole of Africa south of the Equator will fall into this 
Empire. In support of this calculation it must of course be recollected 
that the power, revenue, influence, and prestige, of the combined Anglo- 
Saxon dominions will, on any reasonable calculation, be enormous, as 
compared with the position which any of these other Powers can expect 
to occupy.* The African natives have a very keen eye to the strongest 
power, and any small ruling caste representing the then surviving weaker 
foreign powers in Southern Africa will be unable to stem the irresistible set 
of their Bantu subjects towards the great Bantu Empire of the South. For 
race affinity, though at present buried and lost, in the main, under the 
pressure of local and tribal differences among an ignorant and barbarous 
people, will, in the long run, with increasing progress and enlightenment, 
be likely to assert itself. If this should happen the Empire will extend 
from the Cape of Good Hope up to about 5° or 6° north of the Equator, 
and may possibly include the whole African Continent south of that limit. 

If South Africa generally therefore continue to develop along its present 
general lines of progress, and no unforeseen causes or conditions come in 
to mar the calculation, the most probable issue in the future will be the 
formation of such a great South African Anglo-Dutch-Bantu Empire, com- 
prising all the countries scuth of the Zambesi, and extending to an unknown 
and uncertain distance north of it among the Bantu districts of Equatorial 
Africa. This Empire will, let us hope, be still under the flag of a then 
happily federated British Empire. The Anglo-Dutch element will be a 
small ruling caste, with a growing contingent from the ranks of the most 
advanced and educated natives. This calculation however presupposes 
always that meanwhile racial hatred and race struggles will be avoided by 
a liberal and generous policy towards the natives. 


; 19. 

All adherents of the Christian faith will be glad to think that the religion 
of this great Empire is likely to be Christianity. For there is nothing in 
the way of the spread of the Gospel among the natives except their own 
childish and debased superstitions. These, with increasing education and 
enlightenment, we may reasonably suppose that they will abandon, to em- 
brace the faith of their white instructors and rulers. Hence a common 
Christianity will be, or ought to be, the cement to bind together in har- 
mony these diverse elements, and check any untoward tendency to race 
animosity. 

May we be pardoned if we here add a few words upon the bearing of 
this native question on the future relations and comparative position and 
progress of the great internal divisions of the Christian Church. 

The Protestant Communions have been early in the new field afforded 
by Africa in general, and South Africa in particular. They at present 
occupy, in a broad view, a very favourable vantage ground of position and 
progress, as compared with the Roman Communion. Should however 
these Protestant Churches, including the Church of England, take up a 


* The Germans however are a strong and thorough-going people, so it seems more 
probable that they will maintain their hold upon their territories. 
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half-hearted, a temporising and procrastinating position on this great 
question of the claims and rights of the natives, a course to which the 
Dutch Protestant Churches will of course be very prone,—above all, should 
they lend themselves in any degree to an illiberal and reactionary policy 
on behalf of the whites, we cannot but think that it will be otherwise in 
future. Rome will take up the cudgels on behalf of the natives. She 
will pose as their champion. She will thereby gain an immense extension 
of progress, power, and influence in South Africa, and ultimately in Africa 
generally by their aid, and her progress will be likely eventually to swamp 
and displace the Protestant Communions. - 

For that liberal or democratic movement in the Church of Rome, which 
La Mennais, Lacordaire and Montalembert tried in vain to initiate a 
generation ago, which Pius IX. toyed with in the early days of his ponti- 
ficate and then abandoned, has now, under the influence and advice of all 
such leaders as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland in America, 
and through the proved success of their policy, been, as we think, de- 
finitely adopted by the Huly See, and will henceforward constitute a most 
formidable accession of strength in aid of the future progress of Rome, 
especially in new fields. Of the development of this policy we have 
recently seen a most notable and significant instance in the extremely 
liberal or, gué Rome, extremely democratic line taken by the present 
Pope, in his very remarkable encyclical “ De Conditione Opificum.” 

If our judgment of the probable attitude towards the Christian faith of 
a half-educated native only just emerged from barbarism should prove 
correct, Rome will be apt to overawe him by the majesty of her spiritual 
claims, and to fascinate him by the splendour of her ritual. If to these 
attractions she be able to add in the future the overwhelming political and 
social advantages of being his recognised champion, our descendants will 
be likely to see her rise to a corresponding position of power and import- 
ance in Africa by his aid. We think that the able and far-sighted Cardinals 
in the Roman curia will be likely to recognise betimes, if they have not 
already recognised, that the exclusive rule of the white man, though certain 
in the present and in the immediate future in Africa, is yet only temporary 
and provisional, doomed to extinction at no very remote date. They will 
recognise that if they want permanently to win the vast Continent of Africa, 
or any considerable portion of it, they must ally themselves betimes with 
the black man, and they will take their measures and shape the future 
policy of the Church accordingly. 

All Protestants will argue that it will be an immense misfortune for the 
Christian Church as a whole, if Rome be thus allowed in the future to 
bring vast regions of Africa under her sway. 


20. 

It would most unduly extend the limits of this paper, if we were to pre- 
tend to discuss in detail the destinies of the rest of the African Continent. 
Very probably the leading future divisions of Africa will follow the lines 
traced out by ethnological, religious and climatic conditions, and men will 
smile at the recent solemn partition of the Continent among the Great 
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Powers, as a temporary and ephemeral arrangement of the exploded past. 
Any reader who wishes to form a judgment on these or other connected 
questions will do well to refer to the valuable works of Mr. J. S. Keltie 
(11), and Captain Lugard (12) besides the numerous well known writings 
of African travellers and explorers generally, to which it is not necessary to 
refer in detail. 

Thus in northern and north-eastern Africa we may have by and by 
another great Empire, with possibly a ruling caste of whites at its head 
for a longer or shorter period, consisting of the leading Semitic or 
Hamitic descended races. Throughout the Niger basin there may be a 
Negro Empire, running up into the Central Soudan and downwards 
through Senegambia and along the Gold Coast, with dependencies or out- 
lying portions extending to the region round the Victoria Nyanza, and 
northwards into the Tibbu Country of the Sahara. Or very probably in 
the Central Soudan, in Sokoto, Kanem, Wadai and the neighbouring 
states, there may be a Great Muhammadan Empire, running up into the 
country of the Mahdists and Senoussis in the old Egyptian Soudan on 
the east, and including Morocco on the north-west. For the advent of 
the white man, his powerful influence in widening the native horizon, and 
his improved weapons will tend towards centralisation, towards the break- 
ing down of local and tribal barriers, towards the opening up of the 
country generally, towards the development of military power among the 
more warlike races. Thereby we shall presently strengthen the hands of 
any fighting tribe or of any specially capable fighting member of a fight- 
ing tribe, and enable them or him to extend their power and influence 
indefinitely among their co-religionists or cognate tribes or even to under- 
take a career of aggression and conquest outside these Jimits. 

The superior fighting races will not be slow to adopt, and are even now 
eagerly adopting, the white man’s most improved and deadly weapons, 
These really contain the key to the whole African situation at this moment. 
For the white man’s occupation of Africa anywhere is fundamentally a 
military occupation. But once they acquire these improved firearms we 
may rely upon it they will not be very long in learning also the proper 
use of them, and then their overwhelming numbers may enable them in 
their own country, to laugh at the white man. 

This calculation however applies only to the equatorial regions 
generally, not to those more favoured and high-lying portions wherein 
white men can live fairly well. Roughly speaking this will be mainly a 
question of altitude. Wherever the elevation is 4,000 feet above sea 
level and upwards, the whites can live, and from these elevated and 
salubrious regions, as centres, they may extend their power and influence 
to a greater or less degree according to circumstances, in the lower-lying 
regions immediately around them. The maps and details as to climate 
etc., given in Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s valuable work (11), will enable any 
reader to judge of this question for himself, so we will not argue it in any 
detail. Our Empire in Uganda and the adjoining territories, when con- 
nected with the coast by a railway, is probably secure. Similarly the 
Germans, based on such elevated regions as the slopes of Kilimanjaro, may 
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consolidate their rule in German East Africa if they manage the Native 
question wisely. Ruwenzori, Kenia and the other mountain regions in our 
protectorates will then occupy a position similar to that of Simla and the 
rest of the hill-stations in India, as centres and health-recruiting grounds 
for the whites. On the other hand it is not very likely that the French will 
be able to maintain any permanent hold on the vast and generally low-lying 
region of more than two millions of square miles included within their 
sphere of influence, and outside Algeria, Tunis and their other posses- 
sions immediately bordering on or connected with the coast—although 
they may easily squander further vast sums of money in the attempt. 

It will be seen that in our general forecast of the future of Africa we here 
occupy an intermediate position between the somewhat gloomy and 
pessimist views of Mr. Pearson in (1) and those of Mr. Kidd in his able 
and interesting work (14). Mr. Pearson thinks that the black man will 
presently establish powerful governments, maintain fleets and armies of the 
first class, and be admitted on a footing of equality in the courts and saions 
of Paris and London. Herein he ignores the doctrines of evolution,—the 
immense power and importance of the social efficiency of advanced western 
civilisation, as resulting from an age-long evolution in which the black man 
has had no share. On the other hand Mr. Kidd argues that the increasing 
pressure of the struggle for existence in the zoth Century will cause the 
leading European races to exploit the food-producing capabilities of 
equatorial Africa for their own benefit, while ruling and administering it 
from the European Capitals as centres. Herein he makes no sufficient 
allowance for the gigantic difficulties arising from the deadly climate, the 
vast distances, and the increasing power of the native races as they get 
better armed. His forecast therefore is apparently only tenable in the case 
of limited portions of the more elevated and salubrious regions, occupied 
by the strongest and most successful colonising powers as above. 

Europe has just had a valuable object-lesson on the folly of underrating 
or despising the power of coloured races, once they have adopted western 
improvements in war, in the case of the exploits of the Japanese in their 
war with China. The lesson holds good, although no doubt in comparing 
the Japanese with the African races we must make a large allowance for the 
well-known fact that the former had an advanced civilisation of their own 
prior to their sudden rush into western methods. 


2I. 


Whatever be the course which the future of Africa may take, one point 
is perfectly clear, unless all the experience which we have derived from our 
study of South African conditions is to be thrown away. This is that the 
white man’s rule in any given portion of central or tropical Africa will only 
be local and temporary, except, as above, in the case of a few regions where 
the climate and conditions are specially favourable. If he attempt to 
settle down elsewhere and colonise or administer any given region, then he 
must do so under far more unfavourable conditions than those which pre- 
vail in the South African Colonies. And if, there, white colonists can only 
hold their own permanently in the competition of the races by putting 
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forward their best energies, and walking warily and wisely in their dealings 
with the natives, then ‘a fortiori” nowhere else in Africa can the white 
men pretendto do so. They can never hope to do more than give a ruling 
caste, for a longer or shorter period, to an overwheming majority of natives, 
whom their example and influence will presently educate to a point at which 
they will crowd out and supplant their white instructors. 

The truth is that the very wide-spread idea among white men generally 
that the coloured man everywhere is bound to go under, and to remain 
under or die out, beneath the advancing tide of gwhite progress and 
supremacy, is a hasty and erroneous generalisation based upon an im- 
perfect and superficial view of a limited and partial set of facts. It has 
been generally accepted without due examination, as it harmonises and 
falls in with the arrogant pride of race of the Englishman. Because in a 
few well-known cases, such as the Maories in New Zealand, the Red Indians 
in North America, etc., the coloured man has died out or is dying out and 
disappearing, before the white man, it no more follows that the African 
natives, with their more tough, stubborn, and prolific race vitality, and in 
many instances higher capability of improvement, will do so, than that the 
Chinese or Japanese will. On the contrary, all the facts, and all the very 
considerable experience which we have already acquired in Africa point 
diametrically the other way. 

The present universal supremacy of Europeans, due to the overwhelming 
advantage temporarily conferred upon them by their deadly weapons and 
their higher intelligence, will soon be a thing of the past ; and the major 
part of Africa, including all the low-lying equatorial regions will, in the 
future as of yore, be the home of the Africans, and not of the white man. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS :—Il. THE 
PROTECTED MALAY STATES. 


By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
(Continued from our last issue.) 


We have much pleasure in continuing, from our last issue, Mr. W. A. 

Pickering’s account of the manner in which the Protected Malay States 
came under the Residential system, owing mainly to the energy and far- 
sightedness of Sir Andrew Clarke and of his able Colleagues, among whom 
Mr. Pickering’s modesty has almost suppressed the great part that he 
himself bore in the consolidation and perpetuation of a policy, which has 
been so well carried out by Sir A. Clarke’s successors. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Pickering’s article in our January number concluded with 
a Commission consisting of himself, Capt. Dunlop and Mr. Swettenham 
to at once proceed to Larut, disarm all the combatants, rescue the Si-Kuan 
women and children and make a division of the mines between the two 
Chinese factions.—Eb. 
Sir AnpREW CrarkeE having set in order the affairs of 
Larut, the Chiefs of Perak proceeded to arrange about the 
disputed succession of the Sultanate. Abdullah was elected 
as lawful Sultan of Perak, and it was agreed by the prin- 
cipal high officers of the State that Ismail should retain 
the honorary title of Sultan Muda, and, in addition to a 
pension, be allotted a part of the country as an appanage. 

An engagement, since famous as the Pangkor treaty, 
was then entered into and signed between the British 
Government on the one side and Abdullah with certain 
Chiefs of Perak on the other, by which it was agreed that 
British officers should be appointed respectively as Resi- 
dent and Assistant Resident in Perak, whose advice was 
to be taken and acted upon in all questions other than 
those touching on Malay customs and religion. Among 
other things it was arranged that the collection of all the 
revenues and the general administration of the country 
should be regulated under the advice of the Resident and 
Assistant Resident ; and that the Sultan and high officers 
of the State should receive adequate allowances from the 
revenues of the State. This treaty having been signed, 
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Sir A. Clarke escorted the newly-elected Sultan to his 
residence on the Perak River, and then returned in the 
“Pluto” to Singapore where he arrived on the 23rd 
January. 

The Governor then immediately began to concert 
arrangements for the suppression of piracy and the restora- 
tion of order in the State of Salengor, in which work he 
was cordially assisted by Admiral Sir C. Shadwell who 
arrived in the Straits with the China squadron. 

Nine Malays, supposed to have been concerned in the 
case of piracy and murder mentioned in my last article, 
had been recognised at Malacca by a survivor of the 
plundered boat's crew, and having been arrested, were 
awaiting trial by our Supreme Court, and one of’them had 
turned Queen’s evidence. There was some doubt as to 
the jurisdiction of our Courts in the matter, and Tunku- 
Udin, the Viceroy of Salengor had applied to the Straits’ 
Government, for the extradition of the prisoners under 
the terms of our treaties with his country, and had also 
expressed his desire to make an example of the men if 
they were found guilty of the crime. Sir Andrew Clarke 
considered this a good opportunity for testing the sincerity 
of the Viceroy’s repeated protestations that he wished to 
put down piracy, and he also thought that by complying 
with the request, he might induce the Sultan to carry out 
all the other conditions of our treaties. _ For these reasons 
the Governor determined to hand over the prisoners. 

On the 6th February, Admiral Shadwell in the “ Iron 
Duke,” with H.M.S. “ Thalia,” ‘“ Salamis,” ‘“ Rinaldo,” 
“Avon,” “ Midge,” and “Frolic,” arrived off the Klang 
Straits on the coast of Salengor ; and the Governor, taking 
with him the nine prisoners and two members of his 
Executive Council, Mr. Braddell, the Attorney General, 
and Major McNair, the Colonial Engineer, joined the fleet, 
in the ‘‘ Pluto,” at the rendezvous. 

As the Viceroy for some time had not been able to visit 
his father-in-law, the Sultan, owing to an estrangement 
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caused by intrigues in the royal household, Sir A. Clarke 
took the opportunity of this visit to bring the two rulers 
together again. 

The Admiral, Governor and suite visited Langat, the 
residence of the Sultan, who, after some hesitancy, paid 
his respects by calling on board the ‘‘ Pluto,” where he 
was quickly reconciled to his son-in-law and expressed his 
willingness that the affairs of the country should remain in 
Tunku-Udin’s hands. The Sultan proved to be a shrewd 
old Malay who was quite content to let things go on 
according to old customs, and seemed to look on the feuds, 
raids, and piracies of the young Rajahs as the natural 
escapades of spirited youths of good family ; indeed, much 
in the same way as an old Highland Chief of the 17th 
century would have regarded a clan-fight or a foray into 
the Lowlands,—the natural adventures of ‘‘ pretty men.” 
After several interviews the old man seemed more and 
more to appreciate the motives of the Governor; and it 
was agreed by him and the Viceroy that the nine prisoners 
should be tried by a Court, consisting of Salengor Chiefs, 
with Tunku-Udin as President, while Major McNair and 
Mr. Davidson, a member of the Singapore bar and legal 
adviser to the Viceroy, acted as assessors on the part of 
the British Government. The Sultan promised to do all 
in his power to put down piracy, to restrain, or drive 
out the intriguing and turbulent Chiefs, Rajahs Mahdi and 
Mahmoud, and, indeed, to keep the peace in every possible 
way. 

The Viceroy invited the Admiral to destroy the piratical 
stockades at the mouths of the rivers, after doing which the 
Governor and Admiral returned to Singapore, one or two 
men-of-war being left on the coast to patrol until the result 
of the trial should be ascertained and the promises made 
by the Sultan and his Viceroy fulfilled. 

The trial of the pirates was conducted with the greatest 
fairness, and the prisoners had every opportunity for calling 
witnesses, etc.; they were all found guilty by their own 
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countrymen. One was spared on account of his youth, 
and the others were executed near the scene of the crime, 
the Sultan giving his own Avs for the execution. 

As there was no clear evidence as to the Sultan’s son 
being an actual participator in the piracy though there 
was much cause for suspicion, he was warned by the Court 
and advised to avoid any liability to suspicion of lawless 
action in the future. $5,000 were paid as compensation 
to the relatives of the murdered boatmen and the boat was 
handed over to our Government. The effect of the exe- 
cution was such that piracy ceased in Salengor from that 
date. 

With the good advice of Mr. Davidson and the counten- 
ance of our Government, the Viceroy was enabled to 
restore order in the country, the Chinese flocked to the 
mines, and prosperity soon returned. Mr. Swettenham, 
who was appointed to reside temporarily with the Sultan, 
exercised such an influence over him that the old man, who 
had rather a reputation for parsimony, in a few months 
actually sent $1,000 to Singapore, asking that a British 
Resident might be permanently appointed to advise in the 
Government of his State, and promised to provide what- 
ever money was necessary for his salary and expenses. 
The Sultan’s request was granted and under the Resi- 
dential system, Salengor has annually increased in peace 
and prosperity, till, at the present day, its revenues are 
equal to those of the Straits’ Settlements. 

There now remained the small State of Sungei Ujong, 
where, owing to intestine quarrels and disputes with 
Rambau and the Negri Sambilang, the Chinese miners 
had stopped working and taken sides with the Malay 
Chiefs who by their exactions and petty feuds had brought 
to a stand-still the lucrative trade with our settlement of 
Malacca. 


Capt. Shaw, R.N., the Lieut. Governor of Malacca, had 
made many vain attempts to settle affairs, and Sir A. 


Clarke with H.M.S. “ Charybdis,” and “Avon,” had, in 
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May 1874, proceeded to the Lingi River, the trade route 
of the State, on which stockades had been erected, and all 
traffic stopped. 

Satisfactory arrangements were made between the Datu 
or Chief of Rambau, and the Datu-Klana, recognised ruler 
of Sungei Ujong, who both agreed to come to Singapore 
to sign a treaty of amity; all stockades and barriers were 
destroyed, and boats containing $50,000 worth of tin for 
Malacca were released. 

The Datu Klana was anxious to put his country under 
British protection and to receive a Resident ; but his rival, 
the Datu Bandar, a kind of Mayor of the Palace and a 
stubborn old chief, without daring to oppose the Klana 
openly, created divisions amongst the Chinese miners, and 
also harboured the notorious Rajah Mahmoud who had 
fled from Salengor and whose very name was a tower of 
strength. 

The Bandar was a most truculent man. He had spent 
his life in violence, piracy and oppression over the Chinese, 
and had amassed considerable wealth. which gave him a 
superiority over the weak Klana. Seeing plainly that, 
with a British Resident in the country, his occupation 
would be gone, the Bandar determined to prevent any 
settlement, while he pretended to concur with all the good 
advice tendered by the Governor. 

In September the Klana hoisted the British flag, and 
proclaimed the country under our protection ; but as the 
Bandar immediately threatened to attack him, he was 
obliged to pull the flag down and to apply for assistance 
and protection from Singapore. 

On the 3rd October, I was sent up to Ampangan, the 
residence of the Klana, with an escort of 50 Malacca 
Police under Sergt. Kiernan, to advise the Datu, and also 
to present a letter to the Bandar asking him to meet Sir 
A. Clarke either at Kapayang, his own stockaded residence 
about 3 miles from Ampangan, or at Singapore. On my 
visiting the old man, he said plainly, after many subter- 
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fuges, that he would allow no changes in the country, as 
he was quite contented with old customs and the “ white 
sepoys” could not reach him. After I left him he, with 
the assistance of Rajah Mahmoud, some Rambau chiefs 
and their followers, fortified his place with a deep ditch 
and extra stockades and also strengthened other positions, 
taking from the Klana the Port of the country, Rassa. 
The Klana again hoisted our flag, called together his 
Chiefs and retainers, and with his body-guard of 50 Arabs 
and Somalis, prepared to enforce his authority. The party 
was wonderfully armed, with rifles, fowling pieces, and 
flint-guns. Some of the Malays charged their guns with 
pieces of silver for Rajah Mahmoud, as that hero was sup- 
-posed to be invulnerable by baser metal. One Malay 
Chief was in chain armour, and several of the Arabs had 
cross-hilted two-handed swords. Two beautiful brass 
pieces lately arrived from Germany were the source of 
much courage to our party. On the approach of the 
Klana, Rassa and one or two other places were at once 
evacuated. The Bandar was then invited to a parley, but 
returned an insulting reply, on which the Klana decided 
to attack Kapayang in force. With Sergt. Kiernan and 
the Police, I accompanied the Klana to see that no cruelty 
was exercised towards the old Bandar or his women. 

On our arrival within half a mile of Kapayang, the sight 
of the mangled corpse of the Klana’s scout checked the 
ardour of the Chiefs and their retainers,—so much so, that 
half of them decamped. When in sight of the Bandar’s 
house, the attacking party was saluted with such a smart 
volley from rifles, dahs and cannon, that they began to 
turn back, and on some one raising the cry ‘ Rajah 
Mahmoud is coming,” the Malays fled ; and, to our disgust, 
even the Malay part of the Malacca Police shed their 
uniform, threw away their Snider rifles and disappeared 
in the jungle. The poor Klana was left to his Arabs, 
Sergt. Kiernan and myself. We tried for 3 hours to do 
what the Malays had refused to attempt ; but as we had 
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no cover, and could not get near the stockade, owing to 
the swampy paddy fields, we had to retreat with the loss of 
one brass gun, and retired to Ampangan, a ruined party. 
By the next day every adherent of the Klana, except his 
nearest relatives, had abandoned his cause; Rassa and all 
other strongholds were taken by the Bandar ; and we, with - 
the Klana and his Arabs, were hemmed in by his and 
Rajah Mahmoud’s party. With the greatest difficulty, on 
the 19th November, I managed to get a letter taken to 
Malacca, reporting our position to Captain Shaw. Sergeant 
Kiernan and I were in a critical position ; and_ besides this 
it took all my powers of persuasion to prevent the Chinese 
from mixing in the quarrel, as the Bandar’s party were 
anxious to attack the mines belonging to the Klana’s 
Chinese. 

After some days’ detention in the Klana’s stockade on 
short commons, the Arabs agreed with Sergt. Kiernan, the 
few Tamil Police we had, and myself, to resume the offen- 
sive and get a little more freedom. These Arabs were 
most unmitigated scoundrels from Aden, Lahej, the Somali 
coast, and other parts of the Red Sea littoral, but they 
turned out to be capital fighting-men; in a few days we 
had stormed every stockade and position but Kapayang, 
and had recovered our own gun, and taken 35 of the 
enemy’s brass and iron guns,—with a loss of one killed and 
a few wounded. The Chinese now furnished us with pro- 
visions, and the Klana issued orders that all men should 
prove their loyalty by wearing a yellow band on their arm ; 
and soon, the whole district was conspicuous for its signs 
of zeal for the winning cause and the British Protectorate. 
Capt. Shaw, on receipt of my letter, forwarded it to the 
Governor and sent up a detachment of the 1oth under 
Lieut. Peyton to my relief, v7@ the Lingi River. Sir A. 
Clarke received the news on the 23rd Nov. and at once 
leaving Singapore with H.M.S. “ Charybdis” and “Hart,” 
landed a force of 140 men,—blue-jacket, infantry and 
artillery, under Lieut. Brook, R.N., Capt. Tatham, R.A., 
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and Lieut. Palmer of the roth Regt., accompanied by 
Capt. Dunlop, R.A., Inspector Genl. of Police, S.S., as 
Civil Commissioner. The force landed at the mouth of 
the Lukut River in Salengor, the nearest spot on the 
coast to Ampangan; and when, after an arduous march 


through swamp and jungle, it arrived at the Klana’s place, © 


on the 28th,—Capt. Shaw’s relief having reached there 2 
days before—it found that the Klana had regained his 
proper position, that we were safe, and that the Bandar 
and Rajah Mahmoud were confined to Kapayang. A few 
hours after their arrival, Capt. Dunlop with some blue- 
jackets and men of the roth made a reconnaisance of 
Kapayang, which drew on them the fire of the stockade ; 
whereupon the whole force, with its rocket-tubes, was 
brought into action; but the Malays kept up a very brisk 
fire; our rockets had no effect on the houses in the 
stockade ; and night coming on, we had to retire with the 
loss of one blue-jacket, mortally wounded by a rifle-bullet. 

The next day every preparation was made for a regular 
attack : but we found that Kapayang had been evacuated 
during the night and that the Bandar, Rajah Mahmoud 
and their men had fled to the jungle. Small parties of 
our soldiers and sailors followed them up in various direc- 
tions without success; but this marching to and fro had a 
‘ good effect in showing the Malays that the jungle was no 
hindrance to European troops. 

On the Bandar’s flight the Klana’s Chinese miners 
attacked their countrymen belonging to his party and some 
lives were lost and property destroyed. Capt. Dunlop and 
I were obliged to adopt very summary measures towards 
the Chinese and to disarm the whole population. Peace 
was soon restored and no further disturbance has since 


taken place. 

On the 15th Dec., all stockades in the country having 
been destroyed, the Malays and Chinese disarmed and 
internal affairs arranged, the troops and blue-jackets re- 
turned to the coast, and Capt. Dunlop and I were able 
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to resume our duties in Singapore, leaving Capt. Tatham 
as temporary Resident with the Klana. On embarking 
at Malacca in the local steamer for Singapore, we were 
surprised to find Mr. Swettenham with the Datu Bandar 
and Rajah Mahmoud! They had taken refuge with the 
Sultan of Salengor but he had at once handed them over 
to Mr. Swettenham, who induced them to go to Singapore 
and surrender themselves to Sir A. Clarke, submitting to 
his decision as to their future. The old Bandar consented 
to receive a pension and reside at Johore, where he died 
of old age some years after. Rajah Mahmoud after a 
short stay in Johore, was enabled to do us much service 
during the Perak war, when his loyalty and usefulness 
were rewarded by a sword of honour; he returned to his 
country of Salengor, and, as far as I know, he is living 
quietly there, devoting himself to the improvement of his 
estates. 

Sungei Ujong, though its tin mines are of comparatively 
small value, has made steady progress in agriculture ; 
Europeans have succeeded in establishing coffee and other 


' plantations ; and this, after all, must be the ultimate per- 


manent source of prosperity for the Malay Peninsula. I 
may mention that the success attained in the three States 
was greatly facilitated by the cordial co-operation which 
Sir A. Clarke always received from the naval and military 
branches of H.M.’s Service. On the 2nd of March, 1874, 
he was able to report to the Secretary of State that the 
Commissioners had returned from Larut, having rescued 
53 women from slavery, disarmed the belligerents, razed 
all stockades and settled the mines ; also that immigration 
and capital were flowing into the country. During the 
year, the Colonial Secretary, S.S., Mr. J. W. Birch, a most 
able officer with a long and brilliant record of service in 
Ceylon, was appointed Resident at Perak, Mr. Davidson 
at Salengor, and Capt. Murray, R.N., at Sungei Ujong. 

In May, 1875, Sir A. Clarke, unfortunately for the com- 
plete success of his policy, left the Straits for the appoint- 
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ment of Minister of Public Works in India, and was 
succeeded by Sir W. D. Jervoise, who had the disad- 
vantage of being obliged to take over the most delicate 
task of carrying out a new policy ; one which he had not 
inaugurated, and which required some experience of the 
circumstances under which it had been introduced. In 
November, 1875, the assassination of Mr. Birch caused a 
great shock ; and the revolt of the Perak Chiefs led weak 
friends, and opponents of the Residential policy, to believe 
that the new system was a failure; but fortunately Sir W. 
Jervoise had, by this time, fully grasped the whole situa- 
tion and was convinced that there was no alternative for 
the interests of the Peninsula or our Colony between 
annexation and a complete development of his prede- 
cessor’s policy. ‘‘There can be no doubt that the loss 
of Mr. Birch’s valuable life was a gain to Perak, and to 
the whole of the Peninsula as the considerable military 
expedition which followed and the temporary occupation 
of the State by our troops, did more to secure permanent 
tranquillity than fifteen years of advice by British Residents 
without it.”* Sir W. Jervoise was enabled to put everything 
again in working order by the middle of 1876; and since 
then the most uninterrupted prosperity has followed. 

At the date of signing the Pangkor treaty, the revenues 
of the three States were nominal, as the only prolific source 
of taxes, the Chinese and the Tin they produced, had been 
‘cut off. Perak, for instance, produced an annual revenue 
of $80,000, squeezed from the most insignificant articles of 
daily use amongst the Malays,—saucers, cups, tobacco, salt 
and rice; and the vaya¢s, with their property, lives, and the 
honour of their wives and children, were absolutely at the 
mercy of any sorning petty rajah or scion of royalty. 
Debt-slavery was universal, and no Malay felt secure in 
leaving his house without an armoury of spears and 
daggers. The same conditions existed in the other States, 
and exist now in that part of the Peninsula outside of our 


* © About Perak,” by F. A. Swettenham, C.M.G. 
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influence. Now, in the Protected States, all vexatious 
impositions are removed, debt-slavery has been abolished, 
and arms are difficult to be procured as curios. 

The rayat may now cultivate their padi, fish in the 
river, or sit under their betel-nut palm and banana tree, 
without fear of any one. The following are the statistics 
of Revenue and Trade for 1894: 








Revenue. Imports and Exports. 
Perak a = --- $3,542,114 $26,447,232 
Salengor ... si «+s $3,334,468 $25,005,288 
Sungei Ujong ies ... $397,130 $4,242,730 
$7,273,712 35557551250 
Straits Settlements ... ..» $3,904,774 $410,937,356 





$11,178,486 $466,692,606 





Since 1886, the Negri Sambilang and Pahang have 
come under the Residential system, and in to-day’s 
“ Times” (Feb. 7th) I see that all the five States “ have 
formed,” a confederation under a Resident General, Mr. 
Swettenham, C.M.G. 

I must express the opinion, that it seems a pity that 
advantage has not been taken of the death of the late ruler 
of Johore, to include that State in the Confederation. The 
fascinating and genial manners of the deceased Sultan, 
which endeared him to all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance, together with his lavish state and hospitality, 
cast a glamour over the government of Johore ; but, pos- 
sessing an intimate knowledge since 1875, of the real 
condition of things, I am persuaded that, whether for the 
happiness of the inhabitants or the development of the 
resources of the country,—no Malay State would more 
benefit by the presence of an able and conscientious British 
Resident than Johore.* 


* As warm supporters of the autonomy of Native States, we cannot agree with the 


‘remarks of our esteemed contributor regarding Johore, a State which, we hope, will 
-ever continue to enjoy its full measure of perfect independence.— Ep. 
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ZOROASTRIAN LORE; YASNA XLIII. 
By THE Rev. L. H. MILLs, p.p. 


DIsTINGUISHED scholars who, though not specialists in Zend, are collecting 
items for a general view of ideas in divinity, that is to say, for a history of 
doctrines, will be glad to know a fact which must be of the first import- 
ance in that department of their theme which concerns antiquity. It is 
this (and I trust that no specialist will venture to deny it) ‘‘ mo differing 
translations, which are at all reasonable, can destroy what we most value in 
such fragments as the Gathas. While alternatives may be offered in 
almost every strophe, they concern philology alone or concern it almost 
entirely. There is not an alternative which can be offered by anyone who 
has any reputation for judgment in the matter which can mar their quiet 
majesty or indeed greatly vary their meaning. If one translation does not 
hit the exact point, the next will present a sentence so closely allied to it 
that for purposes of comparative theology they are practically identical.} 
Let me also make a remark which I hope critical readers will welcome, 
and I do not hesitate to say that the circumstance which I recall is again 
most exceptional ; it is this: all the words which I have rendered as con- 
cretes, such as “the obedient” or “the Loyal one” (the messenger sent 
from the scattered tribes to question Zarathushtra)? and “ the good-minded 
one,” “the zealous,” e/c., are literally and verbatim in the abstract in the 


orginal, so that “the obedient” is positively ‘‘Sraosha, the listening (to . 


” 


obey”); “the zealous,” “the heart-devoted partisan” is literally “ devo- 
tion”? ; “the alert and ready mind” and “the good-minded,” ‘“ well- 
affected citizen” is Vohu Manah, “the well-affected mind.”® Now of 
course in translating “the Loyal one,” “the zealous,” e¢c., I am letting 
down the sublimity materially, and I do so solely for the purpose of being 
“on the safer side,” avoiding a feared exaggeration. For no reader can 
fail to see how much finer everything becomes if we dared to render 
literally, “ when Obedience,” that is to say “‘that state of mind,” or “ when 
with Devotion joined,”* e¢c. And I would also insist on a further point, 
namely, that Zarathushtra while using Sraosha, Vohu Manah, 'Ar(a)maiti, 
efc., throughout the Gathas, could not possibly have failed to feel those 
ideas which lie in the actual syllables that he pronounced. 

No sound psychology would accept such an assumption for a moment. 
The man who muttered these strophes to himself in his rude tent or ruder 
palace, working them into shape before delivery and delivering them again and 
again to comrades before he had them chanted among the tribes, or sang 


1 See my Gdthas, Introduction, p. xxvii. 

2 Or possibly an ordinary poetical conception in that sense. 

3 The terms are almost identical in Sanskrit; see Roth’s memorial volume Festgruss, 
page 193, where I have translated all of Yasna xxviii. into the Sanskrit forms. 

4 Is not this use of the abstract for the concrete unique? I do not forget either the 
Vedic or the Latin abstract names for deities; but here we have persons meant and 
familiarly grouped as the Devoted, e¢c., the word used being the abstract. 
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them himself before the chief assemblies, could not have failed to apprehend 
or even to intend their doubled meaning. Physiology has shown that gifts 
of intellect come out in spite of all conceivable hindrances,—witness some 
of our modern poets ; and this person was beyond any question a case in 
point. He belonged to what we call the seer-class, the cerebral character 
happening to fall into this type. Or again the entire group may have 
been more cultured ; compare the Rishis of the Rig, But be this as it 
may, the pleasing fact remains that we have a mass of strophes in one of the 
oldest Aryan metres, the Trishtup,! which cannot be forced to mean only 
common-places ; nor can they be forced to exclude the loftiest abstract 
conceptions. 

When Zarathushtra, then, worked up those strophes which contain the 
line “when with the good minded one the obedient came to me,” the 
ideas of inspired benevolence and fidelity, as graces personal to himself, 
did most certainly pass through his thoughts,—as if he had sung in 
another voice (in harmony) “ when obedience to Thy law and will came 
to my inner self” ; and when he said ‘‘ With the devoted joined, I seek a 
mind alert for action,”! he surely felt the sentiment “ when the devoted 
gift of all I have and am, I seek full readiness” ;—for these ideas are the 
first and immediate meaning of his words. If this be true it seems to me 
that we ought to listen for an undertone throughout the Gathas, and 
should never fail, while teaching, to call attention to it as filling out their 
impressive character. 

If I am not entirely mistaken these points, so familiar to specialists, 
will be of much interest to scholars engaged in historical research. I have 
obscurely involved them in what I have already written in this Review; 
but they cannot be too plainly put or too firmly grasped, if the dearest 
lessons of the Avesta are to do their work. 

There is also a remark touching a question upon which the whole of the 
above depends for its significance, and which as a specialist I ought to 
have put in more pointed light. It has reference to the supreme question 
of the “moral idea” in the Gathas. The large group of non-specialists 
who are keenly searching the Gathas see at once that their polemik is an 
odium theologicum, literally arrayed in arms and seeking to enforce its 
conclusions with bloodshed.? A political-religious, civil or border war is 


1 The very distinguished scholar (who while himself not a Zend or Sanskrit specialist, 
yet suggested, in private conversations, a startling theory which was adopted by a great 
Zend author, to the effect that the Gathas, while the oldest part of the Avesta, were of 
the time of Christ) has utterly forgotten their metre, the one most striking proof of 
antiquity. The Gatha Spenta Mainyu is exactly Trishtup, the prevailing metre in the 
Vasishta hymns of the seventh book of the Rig Veda. And the Gatha Ushtavati is 
precisely the same (eleven syllables to the strophe, with czsura after the fourth) only 
that the strophes are one line longer (five lines instead of four) possibly the older form. 
T ought to add, however, that the decisive bearing of this argument (metre) upon the 
‘question of antiquity would, in the opinion of the eminent savant referred to, have put 
back the antiquity of the Gathas only so far as the time of Alexander, for he holds that 
the Rig Veda dates only from that epoch. The Rig Veda, I need hardly say, is generally 
put at about B.C. 2,000 for its oldest hymns. 

2 Cf. Yasna xxxi., 18, etc. 
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going on. The old, or new,! religion is struggling for life against the new, 
or old, Vedic worship. All their forces,—partisan, doctrinal, military,— 
were strained to the utmost to destroy their opponents. There was no 
space in their thoughts for the reproof of common moral delinquencies. 
The dregvant is, therefore, largely the “infidel,” “the accursed rebel.” 
He was judged in the bulk as Catholic judged Lutheran. That is to say, 
this is the case throughout the more impassioned parts ; they leave the 
chastisement of bad Zoroastrians for later days when the ‘“ Cause” had 
triumphed ; see the Vendidad, e/. But although the acumen of the 
denunciation in the Gathas is of this special type, in those calmer intervals 
where Zarathushtra is less ruffled by technical opposition, the moral idea 
comes out with a sublimity unsurpassed in works of similar age :—see the 
distinction as “to thought, as to word, as to deed,”? and “gifts for this 
bodily life and the mental,”? ef. The conceptions are perhaps more than 
moral ; they are philosophical‘ and spiritual. I hope I have made myself 
clear. 

In the piece which I give below from the Ushtavaiti I have modernised 
to a slight extent for obvious reasons, but I have marked such places 
carefully. I do not apologise at all for particles thrown in, necessary 
inversions, etc., to meet the needs of rhythm; nor do I hesitate to use 
differing but synonymous terms for the same original, such as “the loyal 
one” for “the obedient,” the “zealous” for “the devoted,” ‘‘ Faith’s 
messenger,” ec. ; for these changes not only make rhythm possible where 
it would be otherwise difficult but they assist the sense. 


1 We are logically compelled to consider the question whether the Gathas do not 
antedate Mithra who as Mitra appears in early Vedic hymns. Nothing is more curious 
than the fact that Mithra, Haoma (Soma), and other gods who are familiar to the /ater 
Avesta and the oldest portions of the Rig Veda, are totally absent from the Gatha. Is 
it conceivable that they were deliberately expelled from the Religion and then crept 
back again? So I was forced to hold, see Introduction to S. B. E. xxxi., p. xxvi. and 
following’; but are such conscious reproductions at all possible under primitive condi- 
tions and at remote periods ? 

2 Yasna xxx. 

3 Yasna xxviii. 

+ A remark touching the ‘“ philosophical” character of the Gathas was made bya 
distinguished scholar in the American Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I1I., No. 12, 1882. 
It is contained in a letter kindly describing my studies before I had published any of 
their results. This gentleman was perfectly justified in what he wrote. The great 
philosophical or theosophical distinction of Dualism made in Yasna xxx. pervaded the 
controversy which excited and sustained the entire movement so far as it was religious ; 
and in Yasna xxx. we have its statement ; but of course the main bulk of the Gathas 
would not be the vehicles of detailed analysis and discussion. They are the passionate 
or pathetic expressions of party feelings, hymns to be sung in metre for the purpose of 
arousing drooping enthusiasm or keeping it fervent where it was earnest. This is the 
case, for the most part, where they are not purely religious ; they presuppose discussion, 
but the fragments which are left to us do not contain it; and so they are not of a 
character which would correspond to our usual impressions when we hear of writings 
being ‘‘ philosophical ” or ‘‘ metaphysical.” 
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YASNA XLIII. 
A HYMN OF ZOROASTER. 


Greeting to an expected champion. 

1. Hail then to this one; salvation! to whom he may be!: 
Let the all-ruling send it, He supreme o’er? strife.? 
Long lasting strength be ours ; of thee I ask it ; 

For the upholding Right,* this, Piety,* vouchsafe us, 
Distinctions,° blest rewards, the Good Mind’s life! 


2. And for this saint that best of all things, 
Glory,® the glorious one’ shall gain* who? may. 
Reveal Thou, Lord, to us with spirit bounteous® 
What truths by Right Thou givest with Good!’ Mind’s!° wisdom 
With life’s rejoicing increase and on every day. 


3. Yea, that better than the good!! may he gain}? surer!* 
Who hath for us straight paths of grace explored!* 
Of this life bodily the use, of that the mental 
In the eternal!* Realms where dwells Ahtra 
Like!’ Thee,’ noble and august, O Mazda Lord. 


Means of Grace. 
4. Yea, I conceive Thee mighty, Ahfira Mazda, 
When aids Thine hand hath nurtured close!® appear!’ 
Aids which as rewards Thou'lt give for good or evil 
Thy Fire’s flame therewith, the strong in justice 
And when to me Thy Good Mind’s strength draws near.!” 


1 Hardly ‘‘to everyone”; see my Géthas, p. 154. Some preceding verses have 
evidently been lost ; for introduction, see S. B. E. xxxi., pp. 91 to 106. 

2 Words added from other Gathic places. 

3 Asha, the holy Order of the Law of God. 

* So literally Piety, Devotion, or zeal, the inspired ‘‘ alert” or ‘‘ready” mind; but 
meaning the alert and holy public enthusiasm of the tribes. 

5 Or if ‘‘riches” were meant then they were consecrated offerings for ‘*the Holy 
Cause,” see Y. 46, 2, efc. 

‘Glorious beatitude,” ‘‘ god-sent welfare.” 

? The Deity, in frequently recurring passages is called the ‘‘ glorious,” in the later 
Avesta. 

8 Cf. Comm., p. 510. 

® Others render “holy”; the above is safer; yet it must be remembered that Gathie 
holiness was practical ; the one who “ bountifully increased” good things was ‘‘ holier ” 
than the talker or the ritualist. 

10 So literally, but, as always in the use of these impressive abstracts, meaning ‘‘ the 
orthodox saint inspired by the Good Mind,” the first, properly, the second Ameshaspend. 

11 So literally,—the ‘‘ summum bonum.” 

12 So rhythmically, for ‘‘ attain to.” 

18 Literally ‘‘ given.” 

4 So for ‘‘ safety,” literally the “real,” ‘ really existing.” 

16 An oblique way of saying “ Thee,” or possibly meaning the saint of line a, ‘‘like 
Thee,” “ Thy servant,” “ worthy of Thee.” 

16 Rhythmically supplied from line e. 

7 Or “comes.” 
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Judgment. 


. So,! in creation’s birth when first I saw? Thee 


Bounteous? in vision® later® things portend,° 

When deeds most just rewarding and words Thou givest 
Ill to the evil, pure blessing to the good 

By Thy just wisdom‘ in this world’s last end. 


Advent. 


. In which last changing Thou a spirit bounteous® 


Comest with Thy pure Realm which wrong’ retrieves® 

By deeds of whom’ the settlements in Right are furthered ; 
Laws unto these to teach Devotion® striveth, 

Laws of Thy wisdom which no man deceives ! 


Suspense. 
Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahfira Mazda 
When the true-hearted searched® my spirit’s® inner self? 
Asking “‘ Who art thou then? and whence thy coming? 
How for their questions now signs shall I show them, 
Signs in thy settlements and in thyself? 


The signs. 


To him I, Zarathushtra, then answered foremost ; 
Torments in very deed the faithless I will send, 
But to our saints would be a joyous power, 

Since with full care I toil Thy Realm awaiting ° 
While I my woven"! praise! to Thee shall blend. 


Yea, I conceive Thee bounteous, Ahfira Mazda, 

When the true loyal came my mission’s! call to ask?” 
Saying what aim hast thou? what wilt thou gain in this ?!° 
Then for Thy Fire praise-offering I besought him, 
Planning Thy Law’s advance!‘ this be my task1*! 


1 The recurring formula ‘‘ Yea, I conceived . . .” shortened for space. 
2 Retrospective ; cf. the vision of creation in Genesis. 
® Rhythmically supplied to fill out the sense. 


* Literally, “‘Thy good manhood” or ‘‘honour,” but later use renders the above 


ilea more probable. 
5 See note above on ‘‘ bounteous,” Strophe 2nd, line ¢. 
6 Rhythmically supplied from ideas elsewhere expressed in the Avesta. 
7 Of God (?). 


® The prophet specially inspired with the ‘“‘alert” or “ready mind.” 


suspired by Thy Good Mind the questioner approached me.” 
® To point the sense. 
10 Rhythmically supplied to fill out the sense. 


1 Literally, ‘so long as I may weave (in metre) my song, and may praise Thee.” 
12 Rhythmical and explanatory, for ‘‘ when with the Good Mind Obedience (the 


questioner) approached me.” 
8 Literally, ‘‘ What for thy gaining or knowing.” 
44 Rhythmical, and to point the sense. 


“ When 
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“ Search me.” 
10. Do Thou Thy Holiness revealing teach me, 
Since with the zealous! joined to rise? I seek.? 
Ask Thou yet questions, such that Thou? may’st® search us, 
For questions Thine are thus as of the mighty, 
As when their searching words Thy rulers speak. 


“ Prepared.” 

11. Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahfira Mazda, 
When the true Loyal came with Spirit* blest® 
And with your words my soul I first instructed 
Woes that devoted one* midst foes forwarned me, 
Yet will I that fulfil named by Thee best ! 


Fears. 

12. And since Thou saidest: Come for guide to Asha, 
Command me not yet to speak veiled truths abroad, 
Nor to go forth e’er he that friend approach me, 
Obedience® hand-joined with Weal and Splendour® 
Whereby, for strivers’’ help, he gives reward. 


Success. 
13. Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous,® Ahfira Mazda, 
When the Faith’s messenger? my spirit neared ; 
Aims of my will to gain, this gift then give me 
Long life, Thy boon by man | yet never wrested ; 
Gifts in Thy Realm give too, most choice! declared. 
Light. 
14. As the possessor gifts on friend bestoweth 
So give to me, O Lord, rejoicing! “ Light 1! 
When in Thy kingdom, righteousness my motive,!? 
Forth to approach I rise ’mid chiefs of doctrine,!* 
With all whose memories Thy words recite.1* 
1 Literally, with ‘‘the isspired readiness,” the “alert mind,” (one of the Ameshas 
pends), I seek “ alertness.” 
2 Literally, “that we may be asked of Thee”; or it may mean, “ Ask Thou the 
questions which are to be asked by us’’; “inspire our prayers”: see Comm., p. 517. 
% “With the Good Mind” (for “Good-minded one”),—the orthodox, holy and 
** well-affected ” saintly citizen. 
4 So more safely, but the original will bear the finer sense “ my heart’s devotion,’’ so, 
more literally perhaps. 5 The loyal messenger from the tribes ; see above. 
6 The splendour of consecrated riches (?). The analogous Vedic is supposed to mean 
** riches.” 
7 Possibly, “from the kindling sticks” which lit the sacred fire, but it should have 
been a word in the dual in that case ; see Commentary, p. 518. 
8 See note above, on Bounteous. » Explanatory ; see above. 
10 Literally, ‘‘ the best” which might pass also as rhythmical. 
1 Grace-giving instruction, etymologically ‘‘ ravishing,” but this would be exaggerated. 
18 “¢ For the sake of the holy law.” 
8 Or, ‘‘as chief of doctrine,” the chief of the groups of priestly politicians and 
warriors: see Comm., p. 519. 
16 With all who recite Thy Manthras; the word etymologically recalls ‘‘ reciting from 
memory”: see Comm., p. 520. 
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Staunchness. 
15. Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahfira Mazda, 
When the obedient came with Faith’s accord! 
And through his wisdom best with patience showed me 
“* Never your chieftain be of foes the pleaser” : 
Yea, saints should hold at worth yon faithless horde ! 


Result. 
16. Thus Zarathushtra, Lord, adores the spirit 
And every man most bounteous prays beside ; 
Be the just Law life-strong ; yea, clothed with body,” 
In sun-blessed land of ours be there Devotion, 
In deeds to Holy Right may she be guide? 


1 Varied for rhythm. 

* Incarnate in the Faithful. 

3 For alternatives, close discussion, efc., cf. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI., 
1887; also “‘ The Five Zarathushtrian Gathas with the Zend, Pahlavi, Sanskrit and 
Persian texts, with literal and free translations, and critical commentary, pp. 622+xxx., 
by L. H. Mills, D.D. ; Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1892-94, 30/-- (The Pahlavi text is de- 
ciphered and edited with all the known MSS. collated.) Cf. also the Ancient MS. 
of the Yasna, generally quoted as J. 2, collotyped with introductory note by L. H. 
Mills, D.D. ; Clarendon Press, 1893; (Ten guineas). The Zend in this MS. is all 
translated in S. B. E. xxxi. ; and both Zend and Pahlavi in my Géthas. For further 
metrical illustrations, ef. Aszatic Quarterly Review, January and October, 1895. 
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THE MAHABHARATA.* 


By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 


Tuis work is decidedly conservative in its tendency. It might perhaps be 
considered in some quarters reactionary. For the author rejects the theories 
of successive revisions, and numerous interpolations, and, if we understand 
him aright, holds the view that the Mahabharata was put together in the 
5th century, B.c., from previously existing materials. He remarks on the 
last page of his book : ‘‘ Why should not, under the influence of the advancing 
developement of art and poetry that we have just described, the Maha- 
bharata have been produced as the work of one poetically creative genius ? 
In its genuinely epical elements the traces of a harmonious individual 
literary activity are clearly seen. Law on one hand, art on the other, stamp 
this poem with a consistently characteristic impress. It was a genuinely 
poetical genius, that made trial of his skill in our Epos. Why should it 
have been impossible for a single individual in the midst of a school of 
thapsodists, to create a Mahabharata ?” 

We are probably right in assuming that these words contain the author’s 
summing up of the result of his investigations. But the interest of the 
book lies much more in the investigations than in the result. Even the 
advocate of successive redactions must allow that the writer’s remarks on 
the Mahabharata as a manual of Law, on the philosophical doctrines of the 
Mahabharata, on the social and economical system, literary advancement, 
and general civilisation of the period described in the poem, possess an 
abiding value, whatever may be thought of the author’s main thesis. 

That the arguments in favour of this thesis are very strong, admits, in 
our opinion, of little doubt. It would be impossible to notice all of them 
even briefly, but we desire to call attention specially to the section in which 
Dr. Dahlmann shows that the principal heroes retain their distinguishing 
characteristics throughout the poem. This seems a little difficult to explain, 
if the poem were constructed piecemeal, by means of successive additions 
and reconstructions. The first character that the author analyses is that 
of Bhima. He shows that the son of the wind is characterised throughout 
by the same reckless impetuosity, always exerted, be it observed, on the 
side of justice.t Dr. Dahlmann pertinently asks, with reference to a 
theory adopted, we believe, by Képpen in his work on Buddhism, ‘“‘ We 
beg to ask those, who consider that the whole poem has been recast in the 
interest of the Pandavas, to which party they consider that Bhima originally 
belonged?” The same treatment is then applied to the character of 
Dhritardstra. It is then shown that the characters of Yudhisthira and 
Duryodhana are equally consistent throughout the poem, the former being 
the impersonation of justice, the latter of the opposite quality. 

* Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch: ein Problem aus Alt-Indiens Cultur- und 
Literaturgeschichte, von Joseph Dahlmann, S.J. Berlin, Verlag von Felix L. Dames, 


3, Koch-strasse ; 1895. 
+ His justice was not in all cases tempered with mercy. 
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It is well known that the Mahabharata contains portions devoted to the 
exaltation of Siva, others to that of Vishnu. Of course it has been urged 
that these passages are later additions, and that the epic has been edited, 
so to speak, in the interests of these gods and their worshippers. But 
observes Dr. Dahlmann, on this supposition we should expect that in those 
books which contain the kernel of the old poem,—in other words, in the 
portion extending from the sixth to the tenth book,—the old epic gods 
would be most faithfully preserved. But this is by no means the case. 
The protagonist of the later addition theory is obliged to use a good deal 
of special pleading in the attempt to explain away this troublesome fact. 
“On the other hand, in those parts which, according to Holtzmann, are 
of the most doubtful character, we find the old epic god Indra occupying 
the foremost place, according to the frank admission of that savant. ‘We 
admit that Indra is very nearly connected with the purely epical element.’ 
Moreover we receive the following assurance. ‘That Indra in the first 
place favours the Pandavas but shows a hostile disposition towards Dur- 
yodhana and Karna is obviously a feature that characterised the old poem.’ 
We should have rather expected, if Holtzmann’s view is correct, that Indra 
would have stood on the side of Duryodhana.” Dr. Dahlmann then pro- 
ceeds to show that Holtzmann is involved in the same difficulties with 
regard to the god Brahma. “Similarly one should have expected that 
Brahmé the old god, would in the ‘ older portions’ have retained his pre- 
dominance. But as a matter of fact Holtzmann has to report that the 
direct opposite is the case. In X. 6. 25, Asvatthéman addresses his prayer 
to Siva. Holtzmann remarks here with considerable naiveté, ‘But in the 
old poem to which this passage and its context undoubtedly belongs, 
Brahma no doubt stood in the place of Siva.’ How does Holtzmann 
know this? Brahma belonged only to the ‘old epic poetry.’ He may 
with little labour (séc)* like Siva and Vishnu be cut out from all the portions 
of the poem that can make any claim to antiquity and comparatively pure 
tradition. On the contrary the belief in him pervades the whole poem in 
its older portions and those that are preserved in their original condition. 
Brahma no doubt pervades the whole poem, but in such a way that, 
according to Holtzmann’s own testimony, he is everywhere subordinated 
to Vishnu or Siva. Siva is the creator and lord of Brahm, and all the 
divine beings from Brahma down to the Pigdcha revere Siva. Even if 
sometimes a certain glimpse of the supremacy of Brahma is allowed to 
appear, ‘much more often the opposite view is expressed which conceives 
of Brahma as decidedly subordinate to Siva.’ Siva has entered into the 
whole of Brahmé’s inheritance; he receives his characteristic name; he 
is, as Brahma was in earlier times, the god of fate; he, not Brahma, has 
created the world; to him now repair all the gods when oppressed by the 
Asuras. Siva is not only superior to Brahm: he is himself Brahma and 
Brahma,t the Akshara, the highest Brahma, that is at the same time 
existent and non-existent, setting in motion, through his power, the two 


* Apparently Dr. Dahlmann here wishes to point out that his adversary has said the 
opposite of what he intended to say. 
t The neuter, not the masculine: the masculine denotes a personal being. 
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original principles matter and spirit, prakriti and purusha. The proofs of 
this statement run through the whole poem.” Dr. Dahlmann goes on to 
show that Brahma is in the same way subordinated to Vishnu. In this 
way he pursues, with his remorseless logic, in various parts of his book, the 
writers who mangle the Mahabharata on the principles of “the higher 
criticism.” Sincerely do we sympathise with his efforts. We often long 
for a “lodge in some vast wilderness,” where the words “ Einschiebsel ” 
and “ Umgestaltung ” are unknown. 

Seriously, we think that Dr. Dahlmann has given those critics who 
would treat the Mahabharata, as Paley and other critics have treated 
Homer, some terribly hard nuts to crack. But unfortunately the nuts are 
scattered all over the book. For in this particular respect the arrangement 
of Dr. Dahlmann’s treatise appears to us a little wanting in system. But 
it is a rich mine of learning on all points connected with the Mahabharata. 
Take for instance the second section of the book in which he deals with 
the general character of the Mahabharata epoch and compares it with that 
of the Jatakas. Here we have in the first chapter an account of agriculture 
and trade, town life and architecture, navigation and foreign trade, loans. 
upon interest, and writing as a means of intercourse. It must be remem- 
bered that the passages which Dr. Dahlmann quotes from the Mahabharata, 
in order to build up his theories, are culled from a poem which, according 
to the late Professor Goldstiicker, consists of about 100,000 verses, each. 
consisting of thirty-two syllables, and is seven times as large as the Iliad 
and Odyssey combined. Yet Dr. Dahlmann shows that he has the whole. 
of this gigantic work at his fingers’ ends. 

In his preface Dr. Dahlmann acknowledges in the first place his indebted- 
ness to Hofrath Dr. Georg Biihler of Vienna. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that, without Hofrath Biihler’s investigations, this book could not 
have been writien. To take an instance. If the date of the Mahabharata 
is to be thrown back into the fifth century B.c., it is, of course, important 
to prove that the Vaishnava and Saiva sects existed many centuries before 
ourera. This has been clearly shown by Hofrath Bihler. His argument, 
as reproduced by Dr. Dahlmann, runs as follows, “The names Vinhuka 
(an abbreviation for Vishnudatté or Vishnurakshita), Upidadata or Opeda- 
data (Upendradatta), Balaka or Balamitra (connected with a hero of the 
Krishna-legend, Baladeva or Balarama, also called simply Bala) furnish a 
proof for the development of the Vishnu-cult ; whereas Nadiguta (Nandi- 
gupta), Namdigiri, Samidata (ze. Svamidatta or Kuméradatta), Samika and 
Samika, Sivanadi (Sivanandi) prove the same for the worship of Siva. The 
fact that in these old inscriptions Buddhists use names which are connected 
with the old Vedic religion, as well as specially those names which are 
connected with the worship of Vishnu and Siva, is undoubtedly to be 
explained by the assumption, that the bearers of these names, or their 
forefathers, belonged to these sects before their conversion, and received 
their names in accordance with the old custom of their families ...... 
Their historical importance consists in this, that they form a link in the 
chain of evidence, which makes it possible for us to demonstrate, not only 
the existence, but the prevalence of the religions of Vishnu and Siva, not 
only in the third century B.c., but in a much earlier epoch, and that they 
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confirm the view, supported by a large number of Orientalists, that 
Vishnuism and Sivaism are older than Buddhism and Jainism. With the 
help of the same method, which is here applied to the names on the 
Sanchi Stupa, it is possible to elicit, from the names occurring in the 
canonical books of the Buddhists, the proof that the religious system of 
the Purdnas was in existence, when those works were composed.” 

Hofrath Biihler’s investigations into the age of the Indian Kivya have 
also been of great service to Dr. Dahlmann. The results of these investi- 
gations were reproduced in an article in the Calcutta Review some years 
ago. They are thus summarised by Dr. Dahlmann: “In the second 
century before Christ, there existed a form of Sanskrit poetry, closely 
.resembling that, which owed its origin to the favour of sovereigns, and 
was zealously cultivated in Indian courts. The cultivators of this form of 
poetry were not poets inspired by Nature only, but professional savan?s or 
pandits, who had studied the Stistras, at any rate vy@hkarana, kosha, alamkéra, 
and chhandas, and wrote according to fixed poetical rules.” Dr. Dahlmann 
then observes: ‘“‘ This result of Hofrath Biihler’s investigations is of the 
highest importance for the history of our Epos. If there flourished in the 
second century before Christ a style of poetry which, compared with the 
epic poetry of India, shows a great advance in artistic development, both 
forms of poetry cannot be contemporaneous.” Dr. Dahlmann goes on to 
express his opinion that a considerable interval of time must have elapsed 
between the epic period and the development of classical or artificial 
poetry. 

As we have before intimated, the principal result of Dr. Dahlmann’s 
discussions is to show that, from whatever point of view the Mahabharata 
is studied, there is nothing to make the theory of its composition in the 
fifth century B.c. improbable. A striking feature of his book is his skilful 
treatment of the legal element. He considers that the age of the Maha- 
bhdrata is an age of Law, in opposition to the preceding epoch, which was 
evidently an age of religion. He shows good reason for believing, that 
before the Mahabharata was put together by its Diaskeuast, there existed 
metrical treatises on law, which were recited by rhapsodists. 

Though we can acquiesce in his general view that the theme of the 
Mahabharata is the triumph of right, we feel great difficulty in under- 
standing that portion of his work in which he deals with the marriage of 
Draupadi to five husbands as illustrating the “institution of the undivided 
family.” Surely the old view,—that the polyandry of Draupadi is a relic 
of barbarism in the old Saga, which could not conveniently be eliminated,— 
is much simpler. 

Whatever view may be taken of the worth of Dr. Dahlmann’s main con- 
clusions, we feel convinced that his careful study of the great Hindu epic 
will be of the greatest service to all subsequent inquirers. 
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THE SAMKHYA-PRAVACANA-BHASHYA.* 
By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 


Tuls is the second volume of a series which is being published by Pro- 
fessor Lanman, with the assistance of various scholars: it is printed in 
Roman character. We confess to a preference for Devanagari, which is 
also much more popular in India than the Roman character. In most 
cases the editor seems to have accurately foreshadowed the text of this 
edition in the admirable translation of this work, which he brought out in 
1889, with useful notes. This translation serves indeed the purpose of an 
edition as well as a translation. The present edition is, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain, singularly free from typographical errors, which, the 
editor tells us, is due to the unselfish assistance which Professor Lanman 
has rendered to him in the proof-reading. 

For a discussion of the questions that concern the Samkhya system in 
general, the editor refers us to his work “ Die Sdmkhya Philosophie,” pub- 
lished in 1894. In the introduction to the present edition he confines 
himself to remarks necessary for enabling us to understand Vijianabhikshu’s 
philosophical point of view. Zhe Sémkhya-Pravacana-Bhdshya contains 
the Samkhya Stitras, together with the commentary composed by 
Vijhanabhikshu himself. In spite of the denial of the existence of God 
contained in the gznd Siitra of the first book, called, we believe, in Bengal 
“the black Stitra,” Professor Garbe gives reasons for thinking that the 
Sdmkhya Stitras, the date of which he places at about 1400 a.D., show 
traces of Vedantic influence. 

“In still larger measure do Vedantic influences manifest themselves in Vijiiana- 
bhikshu’s commentary on the Stitras which is, as stated above, about a century and a 
half later than the Sutras themselves. Here, as in his other works, Vijianabhikshu 
contends with the utmost determination for the truth of the theistic Vedanta. This is near 
akin with the Yoga philosophy, and is held by Vijfianabhikshu to be the ancient, original, 
and genuine Vedanta, while the doctrines of the non-duality of Brahman and of the cosmic 
illusion are pronounced by him to be modern falsifications. Indeed the adherents of the 
genuine Vedanta are called by him ‘ pseudo - Vedantists’ and ‘masked Buddhists’ 
vedinti-bruva, pracchanna-bauddha).” 

Professor Garbe shows that, in order to bridge over the chasm between 
the Samkhya system and his own theism, Vijidnabhikshu does away, in an 
ingenious but somewhat shameless manner, with one of the fundamental 
doctrines of the genuine Samkhya, which is the denial of God. Vijiiana- 
bhikshu considers that this denial is only a concession to current views or 
a bold assertion ; and he maintains, on the strength of a passage in the 
Padma Purana, that the doctrine of atheism was promulgated in order to 
close to evil men the way to the knowledge of the truth. A theory more 
distinctively Indian is his view 


* The Sdmkhya-Pravacana-Bhdshya, or Commentary on the exposition of the 
Samkhya Philosophy by Vijiianabhikshu, edited by Richard Garbe, Professor in the 
University of Konigsberg, Prussia. Published by Harvard University ; 1895. 
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“that the doctrine was set up merely to encourage among men an indifference to the 
attainment of the dignity of a god, on the ground that the belief in God and the desire 
to raise oneself in future existences to the dignity of a god would be, according to 
Samkhya opinion, a hindrance to the practice of the ‘ discriminating understanding.’ ” 
The reader who has the patience to follow Vijiidnabhikshu through the 
whole six chapters of this work will, we predict, consider him to be one of 
the most ingenious, if one of the most slippery, of disputants. In spite, 
however, of all his “false assumptions and errors” Professor Garbe con- 
considers that Vijidnabhikshu’s 

“commentary on the Samkhya Sutras must be declared to be not only the fullest source 
that we have for a knowledge of the Samkhya system, but also one of the most important 
of such sources.” 

Perhaps the most business-like chapter of the whole work is the sixth, in 
which the essential doctrines of the system are summed up. The easiest 
is, undoubtedly, the fourth. This consists of short stories, only briefly 
indicated in the Stitras, of course, but set forth at sufficient length by the 
Commentator. We give one for the benefit of folk-lorists. 

‘¢ This is the story of the female frog. A certain king, who had gone out hunting, saw 
a beautiful girl in the forest. He asked her to be his wife. But she made the following 
stipulation, ‘If you show me water, I must leave you.’ Once it happened that, being 
wearied with play, she said to the king, ‘ Where is some water?’ The king, forgetting 
his agreement, pointed out to her some water. Then the girl, who was really the 
daughter of the king of the frogs, and could change her form at pleasure, entered the 


water. Then the king dragged the pond, and tried many other methods to recover her, 


but did not succeed.” 

We cannot take leave of the book without pointing out that, in addition 
to its typographical perfection, it possesses four most elaborate appendixes 
which will greatly add to its usefulness in the eyes of the serious student. 




















SCHLEGEL'S 
“ PARALLELISM IN CHINESE STYLE.”* 


By Proressor J. Lecce. 


PROF. SCHLEGEL has, in this Work, rendered a most important service to 
Chinese philology, besides acting as a generous disciple towards a master, 
who, though never slow in self-defence, passed, fully 20 years ago, beyond 
the reach of controversy. We do not know if Prof. Schlegel ever sat at 
the feet of Julien ; but he has carefully studied and learned much from all 
his writings and especially from his translations of Chinese books. 

The most valuable of all Julien’s translations is, in my opinion, that of 
the pilgrim Hsiian Chwang’s narrative of his travels in the Western regions 
(Si-Yii Ki) published in Paris in 1857 under the title of ‘‘ Mémoires sur les 
contrées occidentales.” All subsequent Sinologists competent to judge the 
matter have acknowledged the correctness of Julien’s version of the Chinese 
text. Here and there, an improvement might be effected in a phrase or a 
sentence, but, as a whole, it could hardly be altered for the better. Prof. 
Schlegel, however, deals only with the rendering of the short Preface which 
was composed in the reign of the well-known Emperor, Hsiian Tsung 
(A.D. 713-755), by Chang Yiieh, a distinguished Minister whose services, 
at some time, secured him the titular dignity of “Duke of Yen.” The 
Note of authorship prefixed to the Preface is simply to this effect : 

“Composed by Chang Yiieh [or Youeh, as Schlegel transliterates the 
Chinese character], President of a Board, and Poh-yeh of the Left, Duke 
of Yen.” Julien, by mistake, calls the writer's name Chowe, and translates 
Schlegel’s Poh-yih simply by “ministre.” What the office so denominated 
was, it is hard to say; but Schlegel’s yz# should be pronounced yeh. So 
we are told in the K’ang-hsi dictionary ; and Mr. Giles, in his recent large 
dictionary, reads the two Chinese characters f’x-yeh, interpreting them as 
meaning “a Major-domo.” So the brief Note remained till nearly the end 
of 1894, when Father A. Gueluy, of the Louvain Seminary of Missions to 
China and the Congo, published in the J/uséon what he conceived to be a 
correct version of the whole Preface under the title of ““A propos d’une 
Préface.” There the Note was rendered :—“ Prologue de Ien tchang, 
Duke of the Empire, Censeur des livres, Conducteur de gauche du char (de 
guerre).” I could hardly believe my eyes on reading this, and I was satisfied 
at once of the Father’s incompetence to criticize any translation of Julien’s, 
or even to attempt a version of any Chinese document beyond the most 
simple passages in a Novel. He contends, moreover, that the famous 
Pilgrim was a Taoist, and finds a proof of this assertion in the clerical or 
monkish name of “ Hsiian Chwang,” given to ‘“‘the doctor of the three 


* La loi du Parallélisme en style Chinois, démontrée par la Préface du S#- Yi AZ. La 
traduction de cette Préface par Stanislas Julien défendue contre la nouvelle traduction du 
Pére A. Gueluy. Par Gustave Schlegel, Professeur de langue et de Littérature Chinoise 
4 P’ Université de Leide: E. J. Brill ; Leide ; 1896. 
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Pitakas,” just as his pilgrim predecessor was denominated Fa-hsien,— 
“ Tllustrious master of the Law.” The Father certainly was no foeman 
worthy of Prof. Schlegel’s steel; and I have admired the patience of the 
latter in taking his version clause by clause, and exhibiting it side by side 
with that of Julien. He sometimes expresses himself strongly, indeed, on 
the ignorance and “fantastic” errors that abound in it; but he also 
acknowledges and calls attention to every instance where his “ quarry” 
happens to be right. Does he himself fall into an error, when, evidently 
on the authority of the “‘Chinese Reader’s Manual,’’ he says that Chang 
Yiieh, “the statesman and scholar,” was “ equally celebrated as a painter, 
and that this artistic quality has had its influence on his Preface?” There 
is a long memoir of the man in the fiftieth Book of the Biographies of the 
T’ang dynasty, where such a statement should be found, if it were a fact. 

The greater part of Schlegel’s Treatise is occupied with an examination 
of the Chinese preface, character by character, to fix the real meaning of 
its different clauses, and to show, in so doing, what rule must be followed 
to arrive at the right understanding of such Texts. This rule he set forth 
in 1892 in his translation and discussion of ‘“‘ Za Stele Funéraire du Teghin 
Giogh,” where he formulated his law in these words :— 

‘* When two phrases are parallel or in juxtaposition, the laws of Chinese style require 
that all their parts mutually correspond,—subject to subject, verb to verb, adjective to 
adjective, adverb to adverb, name of place to name of place, sign of the genitive to sign 
of the genitive, object to object,” etc. 

This is Schlegel’s rule, and its correctness cannot be questioned. It is 
the most important addition yet made to the principle laid down in 1814 
by Dr. Marshman, in the Preface to his C/avis Sinica (p. vili), that “the 
whole of Chinese Grammar turns on Position.” Julien, in his “ Sy#taxe 
Nouvelle de la langue Chinoise, fondée sur la position des mots, 1869” (the 
last work, I believe, that the great scholar wrote), says that 
‘* this sentence of Marshman’s was to him as a beam of light which opened his eyes, and 
permitted him to commence, at the end of three months of study, his Latin translation of 
the Writings of Mencius.” 

Still this discovery of Marshman and its appreciation by Julien were not 
followed up by students of Chinese as they might have been. One and 
another continued to write of “ the Grammar of Chinese,” as if it were like 
the grammar of alphabetic languages. An able missionary like Dr. Mateer 
of Ting-chau in his valuable “ Course of Mandarin Lessons, Based on Idiom, 
1892,” says :— 

‘* Grammatical science has never been applied to the Chinese Language. There are of 
course principles of construction embedded in it, but they have never been developed and 
systematized.”’ 


In a language where the words are written without letters, and whose 
characters are without inflection, ‘ monosyllabic, indeclinable, and incon- 
jugable,” as Julien calls them, nothing at all of what we call Grammar 
could be predicated or treated of. Through their versatility, the same 
character may perform the part of many, if not all, of our Parts of Speech, 
—now with a substantival, now with an adjectival, now with a verbal and 
other usages; but to call them nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, preposi- 
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tions, etc., always grates upon my ears and pains my eyes. And this is the 
only thing that has at all occasionally annoyed me in Prof. Schlegel’s book. 
In itself it is a great advance in the analysis of Chinese composition from 
the pencils of the most skilful authors, and may be expected to give an 
important impulse to the study of the masterpieces of this literature. 
Schlegel says that he has demonstrated the Law “for the first time,” 


; and that the greater part of Sinologists had never been aware of, or even 


suspected, it, as appears from their inexact translations. I freely accord to 
him the merit of his claim to have been the first clearly to formulate the 
rule; and yet I have known one and another who knew it well, even if 
they did not enunciate it formally. In illustration of this, here is a para- 
graph from the “ China Review ” of 1878, in an Introductory Notice about 
the Maxims or Precepts of what is called the K’ang-hsi “Sacred Edict.” 
The writer says : 

‘* Each of the sixteen maxims consists of seven characters, and they all present the same 
construction. There is no other language where, in gocd composition, sentences may be 
produced to such an extent, following one another as in a string, all containing the same 
number of characters or words, the individual characters and the phrases being sym- 
metrically arranged and having a similar force, performing in their several places the same 
role.” 

But vevenons a nos moutons,—to Chang Yiieh’s Preface,—in the fresh 
elucidation and translation of which Prof. Schlegel has expended so much 
ability and research. Julien was well aware of the difficulty of dealing with 
the Preface : 

‘*T have translated it,” he says, “as faithfully as possible without flattering myself that 
I comprehended it from one end to the other. Inreality, such compositions are the most 
difficult to translate, not so much from a grammatical point of view, as from that of their 
material and technical peculiarities.” 

To this Schlegel subjoins that “the writer of a Chinese Preface does not 
wish to be comprehended.” In this there is, perhaps, some exaggeration ; 
the meaning of a preface is intelligible enough to those whose reading has 
been as extensive as was that of the writer, but to ordinary readers it is 
hidden as a sealed book. ‘To use the words of Mr. Giles, in reference to 
much abstruse writing, not in Prefaces only but in hundreds of Chinese 
Compositions : 

“The meaning is so involved in quotations from, and allusions to, the poetry or history 
of the past 3,000 years, as to be recoverable only after diligent perusal of commentary and 
much searching in other works of reference.” 

To a foreign student pursuing such an investigation, the help of a 
thoroughly educated and extensively read Chinese teacher is as invaluable 
as the use of a large Library is indispensable. It is especially to the latter 
advantage that Schlegel is indebted for the success of his study of the 
Preface of Chang Yiieh, in his discovery of the mistakes made occasionally 
by Julien, and of the absurdities of Father Gueluy. 

Among the aids which a large library affords, the chief is that derived 
from the Pé Wan Viin Fi, the “Grand Thesaurus of Phraseologies,” 
prepared by order of the K’ang-hsi Emperor, and first published in 1711. 
Mr. Wylie describes it as “ probably the most extensive work of a Lexico- 
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graphical character ever published.” To this Schlegel has had constant 
recourse, and he has consulted also other similar, though smaller, Encyclo- 
peedias. His labour must have been immense, and his success is propor- 
tionately great. 

As translated and explained by him, the Preface obtains a new interest. 
Not only does it show the extent and profundity of Chang Yiieh’s know- 
ledge of the earlier Chinese literature, but the account which it gives of 
Hsiian Chwang’s character and career,—from his youth till his return from 
his Indian travels and quest,—together with the distinction with which he 
was received by T’ai-Tsung, the second and greatest of the T’ang Emperors, 
sets him before us as a fine instance of a studious scholar, whom no difficulties 
could daunt and no flatteries spoil. The explanations of the recondite 
allusions and meanings throughout carry in themselves the best evidence 
of their correctness. I have paused for some time over several of them, 
but ended in accepting them: save in one case,—the former of the two 
parallel lines on p. 106, which our author interprets of Confucius. He 
does this very ingeniously ; but he fails to substantiate his view. I cannot, 
however, myself suggest any better interpretation ; and so I blame Chang 
Yiieh who wrote the line, more than Prof. Schlegel for the meaning which 
he forces out of it. What he says on the last line is also open to criticism. 
It is ‘et mes pensées restent avec lui, ma foi /” That the “ restent avec lui” 
was derived from the words of Y7 about A@o-ydo in the tenth paragraph of 
“The Counsels of the Great Yi” in the Sha Xing, there can be no doubt : 
but I fail to see how Prof. Schlegel could say of them, that “Chang Yiieh, 
in inserting cleverly the words from the Sh#@ King, recommends Hsiian 


Chwang to the favour of the Emperor.” But Hstian Chwang and the — 


imperor with whom he had to do must have been dead well on to a 
century before the Preface was written. In the line Chang very naturally 
expresses his admiration of the man whose eulogy he had just written ; 
and perhaps he was willing to lead the Emperor Hsian-Tsung also to 
admire him, but we cannot suppose that he was recommending the deceased 
pilgrim to his favour. According to Schlegel’s view also, Chang was “‘an 
inveterate Confucianist.’”’ He could admire the Buddhist scholar, but was 
not likely to follow him in his religion or to desire the Emperor to do so. 

On the back of the last page of Prof. Schlegel’s Publication is given the 
correction of two misprinted Chinese characters. Of such errata we ap- 
prehend there must be not a few :—two, more important, took our eye, 
though we were not looking for them :—the second character in line 13, 
p. 131, and the fourth character in line 17, p. 150. But such errors of the 
compositors are nothing more than oversights ; and I conclude by repeat- 
ing what I said at the beginning of this notice, that Prof. Schlegel’s book 
renders a most important service to Chinese philology. I know of no 
Work that is likely to do so much good to students of the language. It 
is, indeed, a Ziber perlegendus. 


Oxford, 26th February, 1896. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monrert. 


THE Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in 1891, 
introduced, among other new matters, the happy idea of preparing a 
general report on the progress made, between 1886 and 1891, over the 
whole of the wide field of Oriental studies; and the writer of these lines 
was charged with the task of arranging for the successful accomplishment 
of this scientific Inventory, if I may so term it. Summaries have, in con- 
sequence, been successively published in the following branches :—Arabic, 
Berber and thiopian by Prof. R. Basset,—Hebrew and Aramaic by 
Prof. E. Montet,—Egyptian and Coptic by Prof. E. Amélineau,—Assyri- 
ology by Dr. A. Lincke,—Sanskrit by Prof. G. Vasconcellos-Abreu,— 
Turkish by C. Huart,—Sinology by Prof. H. Cordier,—Indo-Chinese by 
E. Aymonier,—Malay by J. J. Meyer,—African Languages by G. de 
Guiraudon,—Polynesian by Dr. E. Schneider,—Comparative Philology by 
Dr. Ziemer,—Oriental Archeology by W. Simpson,—Indian Numismatics 
by V. A. Smith. Since these were written, however, the work, notwiih- 
standing its evident utility, has not been continued. 

I purpose to resume this work, interrupted since 1891, but only ¢z part 
—confining myself to Semitic questions to which must be added the history 
of Oriental Religions in their relation with the Semitic East, and only very 
briefly—because, far from trying to exhaust the subject with a comprehen- 
sive review, I shall indicate solely the more important works that have 
come under my eyes and which I consider deserving of the notice of the 
readers of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. It would require many specialists 
to produce a complete statement of the work done, month by month, even 
in the field of Semitic Studies. The Orientalische Bibliographie, indeed,— 
that valuable collection edited by Dr. L. Scherman and Prof. E. Kuhn of 
Munich, —gives us a complete list of all the publications—great and small, 
books, pamphlets and articles in Reviews—dealing with Semitic matters, 
Here, however, we do not want a mere list or catalogue, my object being 
to draw the attention of those interested in these studies to all publications 
regarding them which are in any respect whatsoever remarkable. As a 
matter of fact, during the last months of 1895 and the beginning of 1896, 
there is but a small number of such publications of importance. 

Among the works treating of these subjects in general and embracing the 
whole of the Semitic languages and Literature, I must rank among the best 
the two volumes of Prof. H. Miiller of Vienna, on the principles of Semitic 
poetry,* where he treats of its fundamental laws in antiquity, as seen in the 
Bible, the Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Koran, and institutes ingenious 
comparisons with the Chorus of Greek tragedy. That the author has 





* Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form ; 2 vols. in 8vo., Wien, 1896. 
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settled the question of the source and the internal construction of Biblical 
poetry, I will not venture to say, as the problem to be solved is most diffi- 
cult and the subject has been so often closely studied and treated by many 
scholars deeply versed in such researches. In the Introduction of his 
book, Prof. Miiller speaks with sincere enthusiasm of having made a dis- 
covery which he presents as a kind of revelation that came to him. Till 
now, the only peculiar characteristic noted in Hebrew poetry is the 
parallelism of thought and form in the members of which the verse con- 
sists,—a parallelism seen in varied and differing combinations, together with 
some other characteristics, such as an assonance which resemoles a sort of 
rhyme. Prof. Miiller believes he can go further and more into detail. He 
thinks that the fundamental law of ancient Semitic poetry, whether in the 
Koran, the Cuneiform Inscriptions or the Bible, is an arrangement in 
Strophes and Responses (Strophenbau und Responsion), such as he finds 
in some fragments of the Gospels and especially in the Strophe and Anti- 
Strophe of the Chorus in Greek tragedy. Both his volumes are but illustra- 
tions in proof of this thesis,—the first being chiefly filled with translations 
of Cuneiform, Arabic and Hebrew texts, arranged according to his system, 
with notes in support of his points and containing his theories, while the 
second gives the original texts, arranged in the same order. From the 
author’s conscientious labours it is seen that the grouping of verses by 
Strophes lead to very varied results. If in some texts, the arrangement is 
regular and easily perceived, with the crescendo and the diminuendo quite 
visible, in other cases it is doubtful and the form of the Resfonsion is open 
to question. Briefly, while I hold Prof. Miiller’s work to be a very im- 
portant contribution to the study of Parallelism in Hebrew and, in a more 
general way, in all ancient Semitic poetry, I question the title of /azw, given 
to this poetical construction or mode of composition ; and it strikes me 
that there is, relatively, a great deal that is arbitrary in this kind of literary 
work, or, in other words, that there is a great want of rigorous exactness in 
its character. 

The work of E. Niebuhr* deals also with a general question—-a difficult 
question, already often attempted. His very interesting book shows once 
more and most clearly, the already established fact that it is only by means 
of Assyriology that we can settle the chronology of the history of Israel. 

As usual, the Old Testament is the subject of many works of various 
kinds, among which we note the following : 

One of the languages in which the Bible is written has been the subject 
of a new work by Prof. Strack,+ containing a grammar of the language, the 
Aramaic texts of the Bible, corrected according to 4 manuscripts and a 
vocabulary. Of the MSS. used by him, three belong to the Royal Berlin 
Library (one of them coming from the south of Arabia) and the fourth was 
the property of the late Joseph Derenbourg. The part which treats of 
grammar has a wealth of observations in its concise form, restricted to 24 


* Die Chronologie der Geschichte Israels, Aegyptens, Babyloniens und Assyriens, von 
2000 bis 700, vor J. C., 8vo., Leipzig, 1896. 

+ Abriss der biblischen aramiischen Grammatik, nach Handschriften berichtiger 
Texte, Worterbuch, 8vo., Leipzig, 1896. 
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pages ; and his very carefully edited correction of the text is a real progress, 
in advance of the excellent edition of these fragments by Baer. 

The magnificent edition of “The Sacred Books of the Old Testament,” 
a critical edition, printed in colours, under the editorship of Prof. P. Haupt, 
and the work of several most distinguished scholars, has recently issued 
some more numbers of great interest. The first, the Book of Psalms, by 
Prof. Wellhausen, is an edition of the Hebrew text of the Psalter which 
constitutes one of the best portions of this splendid Bible, showing clearly 
all the best qualities of the eminent Orientalist of Gottingen, and the next 
is the Book of Chronicles, by Prof. Kittel. These editions of the text will 
be of the utmost service to all students of the Sacred Texts, though it by 
no means follows that we can use them as the expression of the last word 
that science has to say on the matter. The editors sometimes seem to 
have become hypercritical,—to have suppressed, without sufficient reason, 
certain passages or relegated them to notes,—or to have reconstructed quite 
arbitrarily lines which appeared to have been changed. Such reefs, how- 
ever, are difficult to avoid altogether in the reconstruction of such ancient 
texts as those of the Bible. 

H. Winckler has collected together a number of articles written by him 
at various times.* The subjects treated are :—the immigration of the 
Israelites into Palestine,—the Davidic idea of unity among the prophets 
and contemporary witnesses,—Jahvism and the prophets in relation to 
political life,—the origin and migration of the Semites,—the kingdom of 
Damascus and its relations with Israel,—a glance at the political destinies 
of the peoples and states of Palestine (Israel, Juda, Edom, Moab, Madian 
and Amalek, Ammon and the Philistines). In the preface, the author tries 
to excuse the form of his book by asserting that the history of Israel, owing 
to the want of sources of information, can deal only with isolated questions. 
We cannot protest too strongly against so gratuitous a statement. Doubt- 
less our existing sources for the history of Israel are often scanty, as is 
indeed the case with all history of high antiquity and especially Eastern ; 
still they are quite sufficient to allow us to follow the destinies of Israel 
from their origin to the destruction of Jerusalem, and to trace their develop- 
ment. And what shall we say of this idea of the author, after so many 
scholars—e.g., Graetz, Renan, Stade and many others, to mention only 
recent ones—have actually written the history of Israel, in no fragmentary 
form but as a regular, consecutive and progressive statement of the 
evolution of the political, moral and religious destinies of Israel ? 

Prof. Augustus Dillmann has left a posthumous work? recently edited by 
Prof. R. Kittel. I cannot, in the necessarily restricted limit of an article, 
give even a short analysis of a book as rich in the knowledge which is 
therein accumulated, as it is judicious in its interpretation of Biblical texts. 
It is divided into three parts: (a) the Introduction ; (b) the essentials and 
the general character of the Old Testament religion, with an account of its 
development ; (c) Biblical dogmatism,—on God, man and salvation ; and 





* Geschichte Israels in Einzeldarstellungen, I. 8vo., Leipzig, 1895. 
+ Handbuch der Alt-testamentlichen Theologie aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers 
herausgegeben, 8vo., Leipzig, 1895. 
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under these general heads are classed all the religious ideas and notions of 
the Israel of the Bible. We find in this work of the lamented master all 
the scientific qualities which characterized his pregnant teaching as well as 
his special and, in part, questionable theories on the formation of the 
Hexateuch. 

Before leaving the Old Testament, let me notice an interesting Disserta- 
tion presented in 1895 to the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Paris, by 
M. F. Macler, “On the Apocryphal Apocalypses of Daniel,”—a comparison 
of the Persian, Coptic, Armenian, and Greek texts, several of which are 
translated entire. Lastly, I note Fascicule viii (C-Carmel) of the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de la Bible,” edited by the Abbé F. Vigouroux, which is of the 
greatest interest, especially from the archzological point of view—a work 
which does honour to the knowledge of theological science among French 
Catholics. 

In the immense field of the history of Religions, I shall confine myself, 
this time, to mentioning the first Fasciculus of the 2d part of Prof. Tiele’s 
history of ancient religions,’’**—a number of the greatest importance, deal- 
ing with the Avesta and Mazdaism. As the author had already stated, in 
1894, in the “ Revue de |’Histoire de Religions,” he rejects the daring 
theories of Darmesteter and proves, as I think with good reasons, the 
relative antiquity of the Avesta and the religion it contains. 

In conclusion, let me call attention to some interesting publications of 
the Beyrouth Press :—(a) ‘‘ Commentaries on the Diwan of Al-Hansa,” now 
first published, from 5 Arabic MSS., by Father L. Cheikho, 1895; and 
(b) ‘The Proverbs of Maidani, versified, with notes by Sheikh Ibrahim- 
al-Ahdab.” 


* Geschiedenis van den Goldsdienst in de Oudheid tot op Alexander den Groote ; II 
1, 8vo., Amsterdam, 1895. 
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CHAVANNES' “ MEMOIRES HISTORIQUES 
DE SE-MA-TS'IEN.”* 


By tHE Ricut Rev. MonSsEIGNEUR C. DE HARLEZ, D.D. 


Professor in the University of Louvain. 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that I announce the appearance of the first part 
of this great work which the French Asiatic Society had entrusted to this 
young and learned professor of the College de France. The way in which 
he has executed the task shows that this learned body could not have made 
a better choice. All who are versed in historical studies know the import- 
ance of these Mémoires of Se-ma-ts’ien, the most ancient, as they are the 
most certain, source of Chinese history in antiquity. They are known for 
their extent and variety ; for they contain, besides the history of the Chinese 
Empire and principalities, a whole collection of monographs on subjects of 
extreme interest. Prof. Chavannes gives us a translation, with notes which 
constitute quite a commentary ; and the whole is preceded by an Introduc- 
tion which is in itself quite an important work in philology, in which he 
treats successively, in good method and with correct erudition, the lives of 
the two editors of these .J/¢motves,—Se-ma-ts’ien and his father,—the con- 
dition of China at the time and its history,—the sources whence the 
Mémoires were derived,—and the critical and explanatory system of the 
work. 

With the translation, of which I have compared quite two-thirds with the 
original, no fault can, in my opinion, be found. If I should myself have 
translated some passages somewhat differently, that simply shows that the 
ambiguity of the sense admits of two different interpretations: I do not 
specify any instances, for they would be interesting only to Sinologists. 

On one important point, however, I cannot agree with the learned author : 
—regarding the nature of the god, Shang-ti, whom I cannot admit to be a 
mere personification of the material heaven or of the Polar star. I hold 
with Dr. Legge’s view, which I consider unassailable ; but I need not give 
here the reasons that prove its correctness, as I have already stated them 
several times elsewhere. It is, however, impossible to consider Shang-ti as 
anything else than a personal spiritual Being, superior to all others and 
without an equal in the world of spirits. Our disagreeing, however, on this 
abstract subject does not affect the value of our author’s work. He very 
rightly avoids both absolute confidence in evidence which is by no means 
infallible and the scepticism which rejects everything, to the great loss of 
science and knowledge. 

Several very useful Indices at the end of the volume facilitate reference. 
It only remains for me to congratulate this young professor on his brilliant 
beginning, and to express my hope that he may have long life to complete 
this work so well begun, and many another one likewise. 


* Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma-ts ten, traduits et annotés par Edouard Chavannes. 
Tome Premier. Paris: Librairie Ernest Leroux, Rue Bonaparte ; 1895. 
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ELEVENTH REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


BUDDHIST SUTTAS, TRANSLATED FROM THE PALI BY 
T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 
(VoL. XI.) 
By JOHN BEAMES, B.c.s. (RET.). 


ALTHOUGH fifteen years have passed since this admirable selection of 
Buddhist texts was published, a brief note on it will be found useful at the 
present time, not only on account of its intrinsic excellence, but as illus- 
trating the wideness of the field covered by Prof. Max Miiller’s now famous 
Series, and the sound discrimination exercised in the choice of truly repre- 
sentative works. ‘This latter quality is especially called for in respect of 
Buddhism ; for the Scriptures of that creed are so voluminous that an 
ordinary life-time would hardly be long enough for the study of them all. 
Muratori, or the interminable Guicciardini, or Hansard, or the Mahabharata, 
or even—to rise to the highest flight—the Dictionary of National Biography 
when completed, would seem brief and slight beside the vast bulk of the 
Pitakas. Life in Europe is too short and too hurried for such colossal 
study. For that singular but very obtrusive creation of modern times, the 
general reader, whose appetite for what he considers to be knowledge is 
like that of the daughters of the horse-leech (whom also he resembles in 
the manner in which he disposes of what he swallows), somewhat con- 
densed information, prepared after the fashion of the. German soldiers’ 
Erbswurst, or Brand’s concentrated essence—a leg of mutton boiled down 
to a teaspoonful of jelly—is required. Under these circumstances it is at 
least advisable that the material should be of the highest quality and 
prepared by the most skilful hands. Such a work, in one sense at least, is 
that now under consideration. Not that there is in it any mere superficial 
treatment or attempt at “ popularizing ” the subject. On the contrary the 
texts are old and genuine, they are translated with the ability for which the 
name alone of the eminent translator is a sufficient guarantee, while the 
introduction and notes supply all the information necessary to their perfect 
comprehension. But, to quote the introduction, an endeavour has been 
made—and most successfully made—‘“ to bring together in one volume a 
collection of texts which should be as complete a sample as one volume 
could afford of what the Buddhist Scriptures, on the whole, contain.” 
There are seven of these texts. The first and longest is the ‘‘ Book of the 
Great Decease,” an early and interesting account of the death of the 
Buddha, due apparently to dysentery brought on by eating pork (!). Then 
the “ Turning of the Wheel of the Law,” or as Professor Davids prefers to 
call it “‘the Foundation of ‘the Kingdom of Righteousness,” a translation 
which to many European readers will seem objectionable, because it 
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employs, in a different connexion, phrases which have acquired a sanctity 
from association with Christianity. The subject of this text is the teaching 
of the Buddha at Benares, containing the essence of his religion :—the 
noble eight-fold Path, and the four noble Truths. It is followed by a dis- 
cussion on the “Three Vedas,” which led to the conversion of certain 
Brahmans through an exposure of the errors of Hinduism ; and by the 
curious tractate entitled “If he should desire ”—which contemplates, if it 
does not affirm, the possibility of acquirement of miraculous powers by dint 
of solitary contemplation. The treatise on ‘ Barrenness and Bondage,” 
which comes next, deals with the ten fetters, which according to the 
Buddhist doctrine, must be broken by the disciple before he can attain to 
sanctity or the degree of an Arahat. The legend of the ‘Great King of 
Glory” with his wealth and splendour and how it all passed away, is a 
singular Buddhist adaptation of a sun-myth, very similar to the Sukhavati- 
vytiha mentioned in a previous number of this Journal.* The selection is 
closed by a discourse on the Asavas, a word for which it is difficult to find 
an exact equivalent in English. Its general meaning may, however, be 
pretty accurately inferred from the various terms suggested by the learned 
editor. These are “sin, fault, imperfection, stain, evil”—none of which 
quite corresponds to the exact meaning. Perhaps ‘‘ wrong tendencies’ or 
“evil influences” might, with reference to the derivation from a root 
meaning “ to flow,” be nearer the mark. 

Taken together these seven treatises exhibit a fairly clear and compre- 
hensive compendium of Buddhist doctrine in its earlier and purer type. 
Only two of them,—the fourth and sixth,—are at all tainted with Mahayana 
extravagances, and even they are so only to a comparatively slight extent. 

THE SACRE BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTs, 
TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS. 
EDITED BY F. MAX MULLER. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY, CHULALANKARANA, 
KING OF SIAM. 


You...2. 
THE JATAKA MALA BY ARYA SURA, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY J. S. SPEYER. 
Tuis is the first volume of a proposed new Series of translations of Buddhist 
religious works, undertaken at the expense apparently of H.M. the King of 
Siam, and edited by Prof. Max Miiller. The object of the Series is “to 
spread a more correct knowledge of the religion of Buddha”; and it is 
proposed to publish three volumes of the Series: after that, ‘it will mainly 
depend on the interest which the public may take in this work whether it 
can be continued or not.” The selection of the Jataka mala of Arya Stra 
does not seem a very happy one. The original and probably only authentic 
text of the Jatakas exists in Pali and has already been edited by Dr. Faus- 


* See Asiatic Quarterly Review, October 1894, p. 404. 
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béll, while a translation of it is now being brought out at Cambridge, under 
the editorship of Professor Cowell: two parts, or 300 tales, have already 
been issued. Of the 550 stories which, according to ancient tradition, 
were contained in the original work, thirty-four only are included in the 
present work, which is translated from the Sanskrit text of Arya Sara, 
edited and published in 1891 by Professor Kern. It is the version used 
by the Northern Buddhists. Arya Sara’s rendering of these tales is highly 
ornate and artificial, consisting partly of elaborate verse, partly of flowery 
prose,—far less attractive to the European mind than the simple directness 
of the plain, unadorned Pali version. Each story is duly provided with a 
moral which is noted at the end, with instructions as to the occasions on 
which it can appropriately be addressed. For instance, at the end of story 
XXvili it is remarked: ‘ This is to be said when discoursing on the virtue of 
forbearance, taking the Muni for example. On account of the vices of 
rashness and wrath, taking the King for example, this story is also to be 
told, and when expounding the miserable consequences of sensual pleasures 
saying ‘in this manner sensual pleasures lead a man to become addicted 
to wicked behaviour which brings him into ruin.’ It may also be told 
with the object of showing the inconstancy of material prosperity.” ‘Tne 
tales are translated into excellent English and the notes and introduction 
are copious and comprehensive. At the end there is a synoptical table 
showing the correspondence between the stanzas of the work and the 
verses of the Pali Jataka, which will be useful to those who wish to com- 
pare the two. For it is evident that Sdra’s stories, if not in every case 
directly translated from the Pali, were taken “‘ from the old and traditional 
store of Jataka tales” common both to Northern and Southern Buddhism. 
They thus have occasionally a critical value in assisting in the interpreta- 
tion and restoration of the older collection. Beyond this, however, it does 
not seem probable that they will be found particularly valuable to the 
student or attractive to the general public, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that the ‘Sacred Books of the East’’ Series already contains a large 
and fairly representative selection of genuine Buddhist texts, and that there 
are numerous works in existence (such as Hardy’s “ Eastern Monarchism,” 
Oldenberg’s “‘ Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde”’) from 
which a full and clear idea of the tenets of Buddhism may be obtained. 
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For facility of reference we propose to publish at the end of some of our quarterly 
reviews of one or more of “ The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list 
Sof them, brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars 
generally will consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows 
(rst April, 1896) : 


rae SACRED SOOERS OF TFHE EAST.* 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. MAX MULLER.) 


First Series, Vols. I. -XXIV. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. 
Vol. I. The Upanishads. 


Mitcer. Part I. tos. 6d i 
Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 


taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and BaudhAyana. Translated by Prof. GEORG 
BtHLeR. Part I. tos. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAMES LEGGE. 
Part I. ras. 6 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didid, Translated by James DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. 
W. West. Part I. ras. 6d. 
Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. 

E. H. PALMER. 215. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 
by Jutius Jory. tos. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KASHINATH 
TRIMBAK TELANG. tos. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max Mt cer ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. FAusno_t ; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XII. 
tothe Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Jutius Eccerinc. Part I. Books I. and II. 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 1os, 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by GrorG BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 6d 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 
Max Micrer. Part II. tos. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 
Part II. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- 


Translated by F. MAx 


Translated by E. 


Translated 


Translated by F. 


BERG. Part II. tos. 6d. 
Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by FE. 
W. West. Part Il. ras. 6d. 


Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A.p. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SaMuEL BEAL. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 
by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. ros. 6d 

Vol. XXI. 
Lotus of the True Law. 
12s. 6d 


Vol. XXII. 


Translated by H. KERN. 


Translated from 


Part I. tos. 6d. 


Gaina-Sitras. 


Prakrit by HERMANN JaAcoBi. 


Translated by 


The Satapatha-Brahmaza, according | 


Translated from Pali | 


The Saddharma-puzdarika ; or, the | 


* Published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Tran- 
slated by JaMEs DARMESTETER. tos, 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part III. tos. 6d. 


Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. Demy 

8vo., cloth. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated 
BUHLER. 218. 

Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha:Brahmaza. 
slated by Jutius Eccer.1nc. Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 

Vols. XXIX. and XXX. The Gyvthya-Siitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. ¥ 

Part I. (Vol. XXIX). 
Part II. (Vol. XXX). 


by GEORG 
Tran- 


12s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 


Vol. XXXII. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Tran- 
slated by L. H. Mitts. res. 6d. 
Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. 


Max Micier. Part I. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. 
lated by Jutius Jotty. Part I. 
tos. 61 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Siitras, with Sankara’s 
Commentary. Translated by G. Tuisaut. “Part I. 
12s. 6d 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. | tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII._ The Contents of the Nasks, as 
stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Dinkavd. 
Part I. Translated by E. W. West. 15s. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sitras. 
Sankarakarya’s Commentary. Translated by GEoRGE 
Tuipaut. Part II. res. 6d. [Just Published.) 

Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 
China. The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James 
LEGGE. 21s. 

Vol. XLI.  Satapatha - Brahmaza. 
Translated by Jutius EGGELING. 1s 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans- 
lated by M. BLoomMFIELp. [Jx the press]. 

Vols. XLITI. and XLIV. The Satapatha-Brah- 
mama. Parts1V,and V. [/x the press]. 

Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sitras. Translated from 

Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part IJ. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVI. The Vedanta-Sitras. Part III. [/x 


Trans- 
Narada, Brihaspati. 


With 


Part III. 


preparation). 

Vol. XLVII. The Contents of the Nasks. Part II. 
{ln preparation). 

Vol. XLVIIT. Vedic Hymns. Part II. [Zy the 
press). 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddha- 


karita, translated by E. B. Cowett. Sukhavati-vyiha, 
Vagrakkhedika, etc., translated by F. Max MUL.eEr. 
Amitayur-Dhy4na-Sitra, translated by J. TaKakusvu, 
12s. Oa. 
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JAPANESE VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 


By B. H. BapEen-PowEL, C.L.E. 


Tue belief that “ village communities ” observed in various countries, are 
in general to be regarded as survivals of an archaic “community” or 
“collective ownership” of land, and that individual property has only 
slowly developed out of this ownership in common, is one that has curiously 
taken hold on the minds of many. Its effect has been such as insensibly 
to colour the translation of documents used in evidence. Meanings have 
been given to terms, which in the absence of any such influence, they would 
never have been thought to bear. Wherever there was any appearance of 
a clan or a group of families holding land in any kind of union, it was 
taken for granted that there was “common ownership” of the soi). I am 
not urging that the whole theory is wrong, still less that there may not be 
a true kind of union in early land-ownership which is however unconnected 
with any communistic or socialistic ideas: but the nature of the ‘common 
ownership ” has never been determined: it is always assumed as a known 
thing. Naturally enough, the time came when a reaction set in; and 
students—such as the late M. Fustel de Coulanges—set themselves 
to re-examine the documentary evidence as regards European tenures ; and 
they obtained quite different results. The phenomena observed in different 
countries also proved at least fairly capable of receiving a different explana- 
tion. Then too there was the case of the Indian village communities ; 
and by confining attention to those of Northern India, and ignoring the 
whole bulk of villages in Bombay, Madras,,Central India, Bengal and 
Assam, it was supposed that we could here establish a distinct survival of 
archaic community in land. There was indeed some ground for this 
supposition, because (without going into any detail) it is true that a number 
of villages exist which are owned by joint-bodies (in some cases, undivided 
bodies)—the result of the custom of joint inheritance and the “ family ” 
idea of property : and there are others (in reality quite distinct) in which a 
a tribal or clan connection exists, which might also be mistaken for a right 
“in common.” It is not my object however to discuss the Indian village, 
but rather to show by another little known history, how possible it is that a 
“ community ” of agricultural land holders may exist and that there may be 
a certain co-operative action in a village-area, and a good deal of joint 
responsibility may be recognised which nevertheless may have nothing to do 
with any supposed archaic collective ownership. Such examples are useful 
as warnings to theorists; and they are not without interest in themselves, 
especially when they come from such a country as Japan, and when the 
evidence relates to a state of things fast passing away into the shadows of the 
bygone ages. The “ Zransactions of the Astatic Society of Japan” are little 
known in this country ; and it seems worth while to call attention to the 
inquiries made by Dr. D. B. Simmons, who himself has passed away, but who 
during his life in Japan made a curious study of the old village system in 
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that country. Unfortunately he never worked up his materials into a 
whole, but left them in the form of a mass of separate notes. 

In 1891, Mr. J. H. Wigmore printed in the Japan Asiatic Society’s 
Journal* a collection of Dr. Simmons’ notes with a summary of his own. 
The present paper merely aims at giving a brief outline of the most impor- 
tant features of the Japanese system in its several varieties as thus originally 
described by Dr. Simmons. I think the subject itself, apart from any 
bearing on theories of ownership, is worthy of treatment ; but even regard- 
ing it as having such a bearing, since the account comes from one who 
thought the Japanese form to be parallel to that of (Upper) India, it is 
certainly not liable to the reproach that (in so far as is against the theory 
of collective ownership) it is that of a witness already hostile to such a 
belief. 

After quoting the late Sir H. S. Maine on the importance of the 
“discovery and recognition of the village communities of India” 
Dr. Simmons “admits with no small satisfaction that he discovered, 
the village communities of Sir H. S. Maine to exist in Japan.” The 
Editor (Mr. Wigmore) however, warns the reader that the parallel is not 
exact, and so indeed it appears. 

It will be remembered that land holding began in Japan as elsewhere in 
a distinctly tribal stage of society; and afterwards there arose an ever 
growing class of chiefs and “lords of the manor” who altered not a little 
these original institutions. 

That anciently there was a local distribution of the clans into small 
groups there can hardly be a doubt. The village-area or mura is a well 
known aggregate. And doubtless here as well as in India, it indicated the 
area of lands held by a group of families within the clan, which for some 
reason or another was separated from other similar groups. So much is 
clear as regards the village area, that there were allotments made to the 
members of the clan and that the lots were not in one piece, but in small 
patches scattered about; and if we may judge by the analogy of 
Indian cases where the cause of a precisely similar arrangement is well 
known, we can hardly doubt that it was to secure each lot being as nearly 
equal in value or advantages as might be. Otherwise a certain number 
of the members would have had all their allotments in good land, and all 
the others in bad or indifferent soil. As to what the precise nature of the 
allotment was, there is now much difficulty in determining. Dr. Simmons’ 
account is rather inferred by him than based on quoted authority ; and the 
figures as they appear in his notes are not always consistent. The plausible 
statement that there was a standard unit of 10 ¢an=1 chéd = 2°4507 acres, 
and that every holding was made up of fractions or multiples of this, 
appears not to be tenable. But from the distinct provisions on the subject 
in the Code Zazho-ryo (published 702 A.D.) (before the system of “lords of 
the manor” began in the 9th and roth century a.pD.) it is clear that the 
‘idea of a lot for every individual was a still surviving one. This system 
in fact was known as the Aw-dun-den or ‘‘mouth-share-land”; and it 

* Vol. xix. Part 1 (March, 1891). It is to this that the page references subsequently 
given apply. 
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exactly recalls the Khula-vesh or mouth shares (or allotment fer capita) 
observed among the tribes on the N. W. frontier of the Panjab.* It was 
at first accompanied by a periodical redistribution of lots, doubtless chiefly 
intended to remedy the inequalities of value which would exist in spite of 
the efforts to equalize the lots by assorting the soils of which they were 
made up. But by the time of the Code another object is declared for the 
exchange. ‘‘A piece of land” says the Code ‘‘shall be given to each 
person in the district where he lives. . . . Every six years an examination 
will take place and the number of those who have died will be ascertained. 
Their land will then be given to those who have reached the proper age or 
who have immigrated since the last distribution. Every male of 5 years of 
age or over, is to receive 2 ¢az, and each female of that age one-third of the 
amount.” Slaves belonging to family were counted (for the purpose of 
reckoning the lots) as members. The system seems to have lasted some 
time after the Code, as various proclamatioris relating to it are on record ; 
but it died out after the first quarter of the roth century a.p. This was 
the period when local chiefs began to assume powers. Soon too fresh 
conquests of territory were made, and a system of military and official 
grants began: the cultivation of new waste (.S/zu-den) was encouraged, by 
exemption from taxation ; and rich men began to aggregate lands in their 
possession, while the poorer gave up the ownership and were reduced to 
being tenants, because they found the rent they had to pay was less than 
the Government taxes which fell on the owner—and the noble owner was 
usually exempt from paying anything. The temples too began to receive 
large endowments, the owners finding it profitable to record themselves as 


having given their land to the temple and retaining possession as tenants - 


subject to a chishé or rent in kind. 

But I must return to the Ku-dun-den, noting first Mr. Wigmore’s remarks : 
—‘ We cannot help feeling that in the epoch before the seventh century 
where records are not plentiful, the system of allotment was in full force ; 
and that the Zazho legislation was merely a strong effort to preserve from 
dissolution a system against which circumstances were too powerful.” 

The counting up of, separate lots, was merely the means by which the 
actual extent of land for each famzly was ascertained. Thus if a “ family ” 
consisted of five (say three males and two females) the whole holding would 
be (on the Taiho Code rule) 8 Zaz, i.e., 6 for the males + 2 for the females. 
But unfortunately we are much in the dark as to what constituted a 
“family,” and it may have varied at ‘different periods or stages of social 
development. Possibly it may be that when the system began, the 
‘“‘family” embraced the whole number of relatives directly connected 
with the eldest living ancestor. But however the “family” was con- 
stituted, there was no such thing as joint family property, nor sharing of 
profits : the head of the family, or the heir, (the eldest son) held it all, and 
was responsible for everything. 


= * The tribal villages on the frontier, it must be remembered, are officially included in 
the general class of ‘‘joint-village’”’ to which the N. W. Revenue System is applicable ; 
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Each of the different holdings had its own name (and so was denominated 
*‘name-land ”) usually that of the first clearer or original occupant ; and the 
name was retained ever afterwards. 

The gradual lapse of the system of periodical redistribution, aided by 
other circumstances, soon caused the family holdings to be very unequal,— 
even while the principle of Jer capita allotments was acknowledged ; for 
families would not give up the lots that properly lapsed on the death of a 
member ; or they would invent fictitious names, or even hold without any 
disguise at all. 

It is curious that originally the family land was regarded as inalienable : 
indeed in the 17th century (if not before) a law expressly prohibited the 
sale of holdings, on the ground that “ otherwise a merchant, rich farmer or 
other person; might become possessor of a whole district, and thus be able 
to defy the government and sow the seeds of disturbance.”* 

All the “ name lands” were originally carefully recorded in registers and 
shown on a rude kind of map. They were also measured by the very 
primitive device of setting up stakes from point to point round the boun- 
dary, and then extending a rope made of straw all round the stakes. ' 

The mura or village composed of the holdings of a certain number of 
families, had a central (or at any rate a more or less aggregated) group of 
dwelling houses. At one time a limit of fifty houses (and therefore of fifty 
holdings) was fixed by law; but in fact the size was variable. 

Then as to the organization of these associated families: at first they 
lived under a system known as gonin-gumi. The resident families were 
made up into groups or companies called kumi, each containing five 
(sometimes more) households. Each dum had its own headman (seal- 
bearer or go-ché). His seal was in general necessary to validate any bond, 
mortgage etc. And as a rule, the £vmi was jointly (as a body) “respon- 
sible for the defaults of its members and even of their wives children and 
servants.”+ Over this organization there was what I can only call a series of 
presidents, or headmen of the whole mura: they do not appear to have had 
distinctive functions, as one for accounts, one for police and so on. First 


there was. the zanushi (locally called shéya): he was recognised by the 


Government ; and was held responsible for the good conduct of the village 
and for the payment of taxes. He was representative of the village in deal- 
ings with the authorities, and was patriarch or chief in “ matters of local 
autonomy.” The office was originally hereditary and belonged to the 
oldest and most respected family in the mura. But there was some indica- 

* Page 74. An interesting footnote suggests that the prohibition of sale was intro- 
duced when the nobles had reduced the people to something like serfdom, and made 
them ‘‘ glebze-adscripti”—sale was then out of the question. 

t At page 97 of the Journal is an interesting description of the origin of this 
grouping, which is not certain. [It is curious to compare it with the groups of Pazk which 
the old Ahom rulers enforced in Assam ; and it is not unlike the Xhe/ groups in Kachar 
villages, only that in the latter case, the responsibility of the groups was probably volun- 


tarily assumed as a means of defence against rapacious land-officials.] Dr. Simmons ot 
remarks that in China and Korea there exists (or once existed) a grouping of towns and¢ 4 


villages into fives, each bound to furnish one soldier for the army. Dr. Simmons thinks 


that in any case the grouping originated with the rulers either as a means of getting agom- , 


plement of men for military service, or for securing order and good conduct. S 
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tion of an elective element in the appointment (as there usually is in such 
cases for the ‘‘ heir” may be incapable). Since the 18th century election 
has become the rule. The salary is paid by Government partly by direct 
- payment ; partly by an exemption from some of the village taxes. In some 
cases a plot of land is set apart so that the State Revenue due on it may 
cover the salary. The rate varies with the size of the mura, and its assess- 
ment which is calculated in a certain number of measures of rice.* This 
official headman much resembles the old “ Patél” of a Central Indian 
village, who had a plot of land set apart for his ex officio holding (there is 
reason to think this a Dravidian institution). Nothing of the kind properly 
existed in the North-Indian joint-village; the headman of which is a 
Government officer added in late times for revenue and administrative 
purposes. The co-sharing proprietary body were too jea¥ously equal 
among themselves to have (as a natural custom) allowed any one of their 
number to exalt himself as a real chief. In Japan the headman has a real 
and ancient position ; though it may be suggested that the most ancient is 
the ‘oshiyori presently mentioned, who evidently represents the old /riba/ 
authority. 

The zanushi might have one or more deputies or assistants ; the latter 
were chosen by the “‘seal-bearers ” of umis above mentioned. 

Besides the zanushi, there was a sort of unpaid “ elder” (called Zoshiyor?) 
““whose advice was of moral rather than legal effect”: he was chosen by 
the people : but his position was one of much dignity. Nor did the series 
stop here : as all the people in the village were not landowners or cultiva- 
tors, the agriculturists (as such) had a specially elected and unpaid repre- 
sentative, whose important function was to watch the assessment of the 
village as made by the zanushi, and object if he thought the demand 
excessive. Even so the farmers were not represented enough ; the largest 
and richest of them was recognised as Hyakushé-dai ; and he “assisted ” at 
all elections in the mura. 

No definite information was given by Dr. Simmons as to whether there 
was a fixed resident staff of artizans and menials as in (every form of) the 
Indian village. The editor of these notes thinks there was, and that there 
was some indication of their being allowed a certain exemption from village 
taxes. 

It is interesting to observe that just as in the old Dravidian villages in 
S.W. Bengal, the “original settler” families were privileged and always 
furnished the village officers, so in Japan, the descendants of the first soil- 
clearers of the village were pre-eminent, and usually furnished the zanushi 
or headman above described. One point does not seem to have its 
counterpart in India. |The Japanese landholders are not merely in 
different relations as in a Panjab village, where one set represent the 
“khaté-dar” (co-sharers in the estate) and the other the tenants (with or 
without occupancy rights or other privileges) and where possibly there may 
be an “’ala mahk” or persont who has acquired certain overlord rights 


* The assessment was paid in rice. Each holding was reckoned as in one or other of 
four classes, —good, bad, etc., and an average produce in rice estimated. The Govern- 
ment fixed the share that it took, which was sometimes as much as one half. 

>; Ora whole class of persons all descendants of one ancestor. 
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over even the co-sharers or direct proprietors. In Japan we have original 
founders-kin ; other owners; persons who rent land but are not owners ; 
owners of large holdings ; owners of small; owners who have had a sort of 
“agrarian nobility ” conferred on them, and so on; but there is no sub- 
ordination of one whole group to the other—as of a class of tenants to a 
class of co-sharing proprietors of the whole village.* 

One matter connected with village management appears to have been 
more strictly controlled in Japan than in India. I allude to the common 
expenditure of the village-body on festivals, entertaining strangers, repair- 
ing public buildings, etc. In old times the patel of the raiyatwari villages 
used to expend what he pleased, and levy a “cess” all round to recoup 
himself, often making a large (unauthorised) profit in this way. In the 
joint-village of North India, the village expenditure (called ma/da) is 
incurred by the headmen, who afterwards submit their expenditure to a 
sort of audit by the village assembly, and doubtful items may be refused. 
But in Japan, an estimate was made out beforehand, in writing, by the 
village officers, and laid before the farmers ; if agreed to by the majority, 
the estimate became binding and could not be exceeded. Owing to the 
kumi system above noticed, there was an exceptionally strong spirit of 
co-operation. If one of the villagers fell sick ‘“‘the members of his Ausmz 
gave him all possible assistance and cultivated his land for him if necessary. 
But if this continued and the burden became too great” the headmen were 
appealed to, the matter was represented to the villagers at large, and they 
all contributed. ‘Whenever a farmer built or repaired his house, his 
fellow-villagers joined in and helped him: the beneficiary supplied food, 
but gave no payment to anyone but the carpenters employed. If he were 
very poor, even the carpenter was paid out of a village-fund—a sort of 
provident fund established for such purposes as well as to give relief in 
emergencies such as plague, fire, etc. 

The paper contains other details about the judicial cognizance of civil 
disputes, and about local taxation ; but none of them bear on the question 
of any indication of communal or collective ownership of the land in the 
mura. I find it stated that if a man abandoned his holding, the rest of 
his family, or in default of that, his £um7, worked the land: ultimately if 
he did not return, the land fell to the whole mura ; and it appears that they 
worked it by letting out to tenants or renters, and after paying the Govern- 
ment taxes, took the surplus for the village fund. Such land was 
“common” to the whole mura and there were sometimes plots of swamp 
and other such lands reclaimed by the common exertion (shin-den) ; the 
temple lands were “common” in the sense that the proceeds did not go 
to any individual ; and there was the waste and grazing land, which in the 
nature of things, belonged to the whole body, and would have been 
rendered useless by partition. Sometimes it was enjoyed jointly by two or 
more adjacent mura, No one could appropriate a piece of the waste for 
extension of his cultivation, without the permission of the mura ; and if it 
was thought desirable to sell a plot, the village was assembled (the zanushi 

* Mr. Wigmore’s remark at p. 170, I think proceeds from his not quite knowing about 
he Panjab village. 
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presiding) to give consent: in that case the sale price was paid over to 
“the Government bankers” to be used for paying village taxes. 

The separate families—each of which had its separate larger or smaller 
holding—seem to have been sometimes like “ house-communions.” A 
large group would often be collected ; ‘“‘sons and daughters for several 
generations living under the same roof... .” But “there was no joint 
ownership nor sharing of profits.” The father or after him the heir, received 
all, paid all, and was responsible for all.” Many small mzra consisted of 
a few households a!l bearing the same patronymic. In others, there were 
three or four family names. 

It seems clear that originally the muras must have been aggregated or 
separated out of the clan whose general location was in the same district ; 
a variety of circumstances tending to make families entirely distinct, or else 
three or four (having some special connection) to settle in one spot 
together. The stage of society in which property is regarded as the right 
of the whole family (the house-father merely representing the whole for his 
life), such as we see among Hindus, is a stage in which the tribal or 
clan bond has been forgotten and only the zmmediate family—z.e., descend- 
ants from the eldest living direct ancestor (or some similar confining limit) 
cohere. It is probably an earlier stage (as pointed out by Dr. Seebohm 
in his “ Zribal system in Wales”) in which the idea is that the whole clan 
is a unit, and that every member has a right to a maintenance-lot or 
share in the land (waste and arable) acquired by conquest or first settle- 
ment of the clan. Then ‘he member of the clan—as such and in his clan 
grade and place—is the owner ; and as he marries and becomes the centre 
of a household extending to grandsons, /e is still the sole owner, and the 
descendants have their own shares as members of the clan, not as 
co-sharers in the father’s estate. It is only after he dies that they divide 
that estate among them. ; 

In Japan, the eldest son receives the homestead and half the holding : 
the rest may be divided among the other sons: daughters have no share, 
unless there is no son, when a daughter will be married to some person of 
the parents’ choice, and the pair will take the homestead, —in fact succeed 
as an eldest son would. 

All this is quite unlike the joint-village of Upper India, where all the 
khatedar or co-sharers are really or theoretically descendants of one original 
founder of the whole village; and where, though the shares may be 
partitioned, the “‘ village ” remains in some sense a unit, and the government 
dues are assessed in one sum for which the whole body is jointly liable,— 
they distributing the burden of it among themselves according to their own 
rules and constitution. In Japan, every house-father’s holding has its 
separate assessment ; and it was the £wmi arrangement that brought into 
action the joint obligation of a group to make good any default. 

It does not appear that there was ever any communal ownership of 
land, but rather a survival of many features of a ¢viba/ stage in which the 
co-operation necessary for tribal existence is acknowledged, and the right 
of every tribesman to have a maintenanee. - The retaining of grazing lands 
undivided, may and does, happen, where no sense of common right in 
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other property‘exists: it is mere matter of convenience. Even the voluntary 
reclamation (by united labour) of a plot for the benefit of a common-fund 
does not imply any general community of land. It must not be forgotten, 
that these joint arrangements like the Aum, though the possibility of work- 
ing and maintaining them may depend on the survival of a sense of clan 
or tribal union, are nevertheless often imposed from the outside, by govern- 
ments or local chiefs, as the best means of securing their own objects. 
Moreover such association, naturally adapted to the social stage attained 
by the people, had also a soon-perceived effect in enabling the associates 
to resist oppression on the part of “ feudal” and “ manorial ” over-lords.* 
For all these earlier tribal institutions in Japan, did not prevent the growth 
of a class who were soon in a position to exercise a good deal of tyranny 
and to make their own rights larger at the expense of the peasantry. 

There is no doubt a similarity between the history of Japan and of 
India, in this general fact, that we have independent cultivating groups, 
and then the rise of over-lords—whether over single villages or larger 
estates ; but the course of development was different, and the stages of 
society as regards the survival of ¢viba/ bonds of union, different also. 
An instructive parallel may one day be drawn out: at present we want 
more information about the tribal element in Japan and the nature of the 
family, to make it possible. 


* At page 170, Mr. Wigmore has some good remarks. ‘‘ We must draw too,” he says, 
“a distinction, here as elsewhere, between earlier communal customs arising from family, 
house-community, or tribal life, and later ones arising from the existence of a superior 
authority, i.e., from the corporate responsibility imposed by the manorial or feudal lord 
upon the communities of cultivators.” The whole passage is worth reading, but it is too 
long to extract. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER INDIA. 
By R. N. Cust, LL.p. 


Asourt thirty-five years ago out in camp in the Panjab, I was describing to 
the late Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieut.-Governor of the Panjab the kind of 
life, which some retired old Indians led in England between meals at their 
Club and their lodgings, a call on their tailors, a snooze and a visit to a 
friend. It seemed to me, who had seen it while on furlough that to die in 
India was better. Sir Robert, just about to leave India, seemed to agree, 
and remarked, that Ae too should not know how to get through the day, if 
there were no Chuprassey to bring his box of papers from the Secretariat for 
disposal. An old Military Bachelor, who was present, remarked, that 
when he got home, he should marry and keep a cow. Another on his 
retirement proposed to patent a machine for blacking shoes with a 
rotatory brush and did so. 

Many talk about great projects when they get back to England or 
babble about green fields, and end in filling a space in an Indian Cemetery. 
An old friend er contra took his pension and left India in 1844, after 
serving 25 years: we called him “an old fellow” even then, but he lived 
for fifty years after, and died in 1894 having drawn a Pension amounting 
to £50,000. This instance, were it typical, would speak volumes for the 
climate of India, but would make one despair for the Finances of that 
country for fifty such retired Civilians, or Soldiers, would alone cost two and 
a half Millions Sterling. 

Is there a “ tertium quid”? If Life be spared, is its residue to be given to 
hunting, fishing, card playing, loafing about town? Has the retired Anglo- 
Indian official no duty? It seems to me that, grateful for having got home 
with a competence, when so many have remained behind, he ought in his 
own way to give England the benefit of his Indian experience, and to do 
all the good he could before his course be run, whether he be appreciated 
or not. 

The age of such a man is generally about fifty : he has been accustomed 
from his youth to public affairs, military, civil, or commercial: he has had 
to make up his mind, and even to record a practical opinion in a given 
space of time, and this is just what his contemporary at the public school, 
the Parson, the Squire, the Gentleman at large, cannot do: anything so 
hopeless as a Committee, made up of such material, can scarcely be 
imagined : they argue incoherently, and at great length : when down comes 
the Anglo-Indian, who has learnt to economize time: he may be right, or 
wrong, but he brings matters to an issue, and a decision is recorded. 

The Anglo-Indian has, no doubt, great disadvantages, which it takes 
years to get over. He has lost touch with England and her literature : 
whatever subject, to which he intends to devote himself, he has much 
to read in order to come up to the level of those at home: if he does not 
recognise this fact, he will always remain a quarter of a century—the length 
of his Indian service—behind the age. His topographical knowledge of 
Great Britain and Ireland is still more likely to be defective: He may tell 
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you all about Peshawar, Benares, Rajputana, Tinnevelly, or Bombay, as the 
case may be, but of the manufactures of Lancashire, of the Cathedrals of 
Great Britain, of the Lakes and Islands of Scotland, of the beauty and the 
sorrows of Ireland, he knows little or nothing: Let him, therefore, during 
his first two years traverse these islands from Land’s End to Johnny Grote’s 
house, as a Student, acquaint himself with the industries of his own country, 
attend sittings of the Houses of Parliament, visit the great Seaports, the 
great American Steamers, the Military Cantonments, the Courts of Justice, 
the Universities, the Museums, the Galleries, the places of worship, and 
thus cease to be a foreigner in his own country: the daily study of the 
Times wiil maké a new creature of him. 

Then comes the time for annual foreign tours: in each year at least 
eight weeks should be devoted to a careful visit to a different part of 
Europe, North Africa, or Eastern Asia in its entirety: the thoughtful 
reading of competent authorities thereon should precede, a notebook should 
accompany, and a Journal should crown each Annualtour. One year will see 
our friend at the North Cape, the next at the rst Cataract in Egypt: a 
third at Morocco, the following year in Greece, on the Caucasus, and all 
over Russia : one Season may be devoted to Italy, or Spain, or Palestine, 
or arun to the Caspian Sea: a good temper, a civil tongue, a pleasant 
smile, a working knowledge of the great Vernaculars of Europe, and of 
Arabic, will always secure to him a welcome and information, and leave a 
friend in every place which he traverses: he will thus shake off all 
Chauvinism : to him there will be neither Jew nor Gentile: he will find 
that a Turk is not a bad companion, a Romish Priest an accomplished 
fellow traveller, an Arab a good fellow, and a Russian one of the most 
obliging of men: Life and reality will be given to his books of Travel : 
Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Carthage, the Pyramids, Mt. 
Caucasus, Kief, Moscow, the fiords of Norway will ever rise up before him, 
in grateful memories. 

Inp1A, the land of his adoption, will and should, however, occupy the 
first place in his thoughts: his visits to Mahometan countries, and in- 
spection of European systems of administrations, the tyranny of the 
Police, the venality of officials, the systems of universal conscription, the 
deportations to Siberia, the prohibition of public meetings, of public 
worship, or of an outspoken Press, the demand for passports, will favour- 
ably recall British India, with its freedom of the Press, of the right of 
assembly, of agriculture and commerce, of locomotion, its absence of 
forcible conscription, its liberty of all Religions, and the fact that there is 
not a single political prisoner out of a population of 285 Millions. 

If any one attempts to injure the people of India, whether under the 
pressure of the Lancashire Millowners, the anti-opium fanatics, the Com- 
mittee of Female Faddists, the unsympathising India Office, or the ill- 
judging Christian Missionaries, the Anglo-Indian will be ready to stand up 
for the rights of the dusky subjects of Her Majesty, and for the mainte- 
nance of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, on the Platform, in the Press, and on 
deputations to the Authorities. The Anglo-Indian does not, like an 
ordinary Englishman, look at India through the small end of a telescope : 
to him many of her people are known to be good and accomplished men, 
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nor like the travelling M.P. is he likely to be misled by the English-speak- 
ing native, whose acquaintance he makes on a Railway Platform, with 
ridiculous stories, which on his return home he deals out to English 
audiences with all the air of a Prophet just come down from the mountain. 

To many Anglo-Indians one of the first duties will be to assist the 
Missions, sent out by the different Nations of Europe to try and win the 
people of India from Polytheism ; with this comes the desire to disseminate 
copies of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in their native languages, and 
other useful religious and educational Vernacular literature. This benevo- 
lent enterprise, though often prejudiced by the sensationalism of some of 
its supporters, gains when influenced by a steady middle-aged Anglo- 
Indian, who knows the people, their languages, and aspirations. Another 
object of Anglo-Indian interest is “the Asiatic Strangers’ Home,” where 
natives of Asia, turned adrift from ships at the end of their voyage, are 
housed, and saved from being plundered and otherwise ruined. 

SCIENCE comes next: the study of the RELicions of the non-Christian 
world has a special attraction for the Anglo-Indian ; the publication by the 
India Office of the magnificent Series of the ‘Sacred Books of the East ” 
has been even to him a revelation : the subject has to be approached in a 
calm and sympathetic spirit, and to an Anglo-Indian, who has seen so 
many temples, Brahmins, Bathing-Ghats, Pilgrims, Fakirs, and Processions 
of Idolatrous worship, it is of intense interest to find out the origin of these 
remarkable sights. In Buddhism and Confucianism, we arrive at a high 
conception of moral excellence, although atheistic systems. They have 
existed more than 2,500 years, and still occupy a large proportion of the 
population of the world. In Mahometanism we come on the latest of 
Human Conceptions a pure Monotheism. 

ARCHOLOGY follows, and is, indeed, suggested by the former study ; in 
India, Egypt and Mesopotamia revelations of Monuments, tombs, temples, 
obelisks, pyramids, Inscriptions and Papyri, pass the wildest dreams of 
enquirers at the beginning of this century. The knowledge of these things, 
when they were comparatively young (say 2,000 years ago) escaped the ken 
of the Greeks and Romans, great as were their acquirements, they had not 
arrived at that degree of critical acumen, which is the feature of the Scientist 
of modern times. The subject of Indian Archzology alone would furnish 
a sufficient study for the evening of a long and busy official life, slightly 
enbittered by the regret, that attention was not paid to them years ago, 
when eyes could actually have seen what they now only read in description 
of others. 

The mention of Inscriptions, Stele, Papyri, burnt graven bricks, and 
Manuscripts on vellum or the talipot-Palm, brings us to that great factor of 
Human existence: Language, as forming the link of communication of 
man with man: Religion is the other factor by which Man thinks that he 
obtains access to God, illustrating the three-fold feature of Mortal environ- 
ment: “SetrF—the Wor.p—Gon.” 

The excavated record of dead Religions like the Babylonian, the Egyptian, 
the Hittite, Graeco-Roman, and others, tell us what Religious conceptions 
have lived their little life, been the consolation of Millions who have long 
since passed away. The Manuscripts, well thumbed and well read, in the 
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hands of the nineteenth century, Parsi, Brahmin, Buddhist, Jain, Con- 
fucian, Taouist, Shintoist, Hebrew, Christian and Mahometan, tell us 
another story, how tenacious man is of what he has been taught to believe 
as Divine Truth, for the followers. of each are ready to suffer torture, or die 
rather than give it up. 

Better also than field sports, loafing at the Club, or lolling in entire idle- 
ness at home, are THE LEARNED SocIETIES, the Geographical, the Asiatic, 
the Geological, the Historical, the Antiquarian, the Linnean, the Philo- 
logical, the Hellenic and Egyptian-Exploration Societies and many others : 
at their meetings many valuable acquaintances are made and new lines of 
inquiry are suggested : but there is something more. Every third or fourth 
year there assemble in one or other of the Capitals of Europe International 
Congresses for the discussion of Scientific subjects: here the most illustri- 
ous representatives in each great country of Science meet, and discussions 
take place, the results of which are reported : stock is thus periodically taken 
of the progress of knowledge, the animosities produced by long literary 
strifes on some particularly abstruse matter, are softened down by personal 
contact, and sweet friendships are formed, and a general advance is made 
of the whole line of Human Discovery, Analysis, Inquiry, and Speculation : 

‘¢ Sic intestinis crescit res Palladis armis, 

Europzeque recens undique floret honos. 

Sic redit nobis Aurora, diemque reducit, 
Surgit et e fusca lux oriente nova. 

Ossa sepultorum, veterum vestigia Regum, 
Vox vocat e tumulo: lux patefacta micat. 

Omnia nota patent : nam quid non vincere possit 
Subtile ingenium, et nocte dieque labor ?” 

Nor should the contemporary Po.irics of the country be passed over: 
the returned Anglo-Indian may not be an English party man—he may have 
outgrown the eftete notions, which he heard in his youth, but he will find 
that the thoughts of men have grown wider with the progress of the Sun, 
and he will insensibly be drawn into one side of the combatants in the great 
arena. We can scarcely imagine any one so stupid, or so used up, that he 
will not form some opinion on the leading questions of Imperial, or National, 
or local, interest, the murmur of which he will hear around him. Some 
may even be willing to express that opinion in public speeches, when op- 
portunity offers. Anglo-Indians, however, are not eloquent as a rule. 
Their gifts, and training, lead more to the desk than the platform: Some 
of our greatest Indian administrators have been utterly deficient in the 
power of making a speech, or arguing a thesis. Post-prandial eloquence, 
or a verbose pseudo-classical oratory has, generally, been the feature of the 
few Anglo Indians, who make speeches in India: But the appetite may 
come in eating, the atmosphere of England may develop new and un- 
suspected powers: In some things the Anglo-Indian does not fail—he is 
not afraid to look an audience in the face, and he knows his subject ; his 
opinions are made up, and he will deliver them whether the audience likes 
it or not: his object is not personal profit, if his party get into power: he 
is not paid by wire-pullers to enforce certain views, whether he entertains 


them or not: so at least he will be sincere. 


In written contributions to LITERATURE Anglo-Indians are strong: a 
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great part of the duty of a Civilian is to make Reports on every imaginable 
subject, to rebuke those, who are below him officially, and justify himself 
to those, who are above him: he thus becomes ready with his pen: many 
Indian periodicals, Weekly, Monthly, or Quarterly, are thus supplied and well 
supplied : the only difficulty is want of leisure, but on his return to England 
the burden of office falls from his shoulders, and he finds that leisure long 
so dearly wished for : among his Memoranda is often a list of subjects with 
the sad note: “I should like to write about this, if only I had ieisure.” 
Many of his friends never found that leisure, for instead of their lucubra- 
tions going to the Press their bodies‘were carried off to the Station Cemetery : 
let us hope that there has been a survival of the fittest, and that those, who 
have survived, will look up their Memoranda, and contribute to some Scien- 
tific, Religious, or Literary periodical ; they have a reserve of original matter, 
an entirely independent environment, and a freedom from some of the 
British idols of the Pulpit, the Market-place, and the Den, to draw upon. 
As a rule, we should recommend them to do their work without com- 
pensation: “freely they have received, freely give,” this will enable them 
to write what they like, not what a task-imposing Editor shall enjoin. The 
habit of contributing to Periodicals may lead to the composing and publish- 
ing of a volume large or small, on some specific subject : here again it is 
recommended not to solicit the favour of a Publisher, or allow him to 
suggest alterations, or make conditions, but to send the literary infant forth 
at the charges of its Parent. 

I cannot forget that in several pitched battles in the days of Lords 
Hardinge and Gough 1845/46 my life was spared, when many were killed 
around me: I also escaped the knife of the assassin, to which my superior 
officer Major Mackeson, and my assistant, Capt. Adams, fell victims: I rose 
in the service, through Mutinies, Pestilences, and other public calamities, to 
the vacancies caused by the premature deaths due to violence, or disease, of 
many of my contemporaries, and friends: I, therefore, and others, who have 
escaped the perils of India, have a debt to pay to those who are sick and 
suffering in our own country. In the organization of Charity, we carry 
with us habits of business and a knowledge of accounts, in which the 
good English stay-at-home is often deficient. Nor are Anglo-Indians 
easily gulled, for their lives have been spent in one continual struggle 
with natives of India trying to outwit them. 

Municipal and benevolent duties have to be discharged and give 
pleasure. I was much struck by the following remarks of the Tutor of an 
Oxford College, which I visited on my return from India: “I could not 
bear up under the strain of examining incapable or unwilling men, if I 
did not give Saturday afternoons and the whole of Sunday to the service 
of the poor in their homes, in the hospital, and in the Sunday School, or 
evening classes— : this brings me back to the realities of human life, Sin, 
Sorrow, or Suffering. The work of the week, however, is a hopeless 
struggle with idleness and stupidity, and is inspired by, or only leads to, 
Maya, Illusion.” 

Indeed many Anglo-Indians find congenial employment in Parochial 
work, or on the Committees of the great Hospitals, in Institutions for the 
Blind, the Cripple, the Waif and Stray, the lost ones in the streets of 
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London. Beyond these and subject to election are the County Councils, 
the School Board, the Parochial Vestry for local Government, the Board of 
Guardians for the relief of the Poor: all these bring men face to face with 
previously unknown contingencies of London life, raise sympathies, and 
develope untried capabilities. The Anglo-Indian has got such a habit of 
daily work, that he cannot shake himself free of it. I know a great many 
parishes, in which the services, sense of duty, courtesy and abilities of 
Anglo-Indians, returned exiles, women as well as men, are exceedingly 
valued. 

Finally, there is the office of Justice of the Peace: the necessary qualifi- 
cation is the occupation of a house at a certain rental: the duties are 
varied: some J.P.’s are on the Visiting Committees of the County Prisons, 
others dispose of the Lunacy cases, all are able to attend the Petty Sessions 
of their district, the Quarter Sessions of their County ; they are employed 
in enforcing the collections of the Parochial Rates, issuing and transferring 
licences for the sale of liquors: many incidental duties are attached to the 
office. They are appointed for life by the Lord Lieutenant of their re- 
spective Counties: outside the Metropolitan area they exercise purely 
Judicial functions : within that area their duties are purely administrative, 
as there are salaried officials to discharge the heavy Judicial duties in the 
Metropolis. 

May I now venture to refer to myself as an instance of how an Anglo- 
Indian can usefully and pleasantly fill his time in England, twenty-five 
years after the conclusion of his Indian Service? I made my quarterly in- 
spection of Wormwood Scrubs to-day before lunch as Justice of the Peace, 
and, after lunch, I formed part of the visiting Committee of the Chelsea 
Parish Infirmary. Yesterday I spent several hours in the really painful 
duty of enforcing the collection of the Parochial Rates: the lavish extrava- 
gance of the County Council and the School Board will make this opera- 
tion still more difficult every year, till at last it becomes intolerable. To- 
morrow my first duty will be to go down to the Workhouse observation 
wards to dispose of lunatic cases: The Prison population of Great Britain 
isannually dwindling—one-third of the prisons have been closed: the 
Lunatic population is increasing by leaps and bounds, and asylums are 
built, and filled, and more are called for: the number of female lunatics is 
distressingly large : Next week on one day I shall be at a Meeting of the 
Guardians of the Poor in the afternoon, and the Editorial Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in the forenoon to superintend the 
work of the translation of that Book in a score or more of neo-Vernacular 
languages : Another day is marked down for the granting of licences for the 
sale of liquors, and hearing of objections to particular licences. In other 
weeks there are Meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, the Geographical and Asiatic Societies, interspersed with other 
totally different duties. I have, at the age of 74, eighteen Committees, 
nine of which I call Committees of “ Saints,” and nine Committees of 
“Sinners”; they are differentiated by their commencing, or not commen- 
cing, with a form of prayer. The object should be to enforce Christian 
principles in the work of Committees of Sinners, and to carry habits of 
business, and stern control of money-disbursements among the Saints. 
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THE PROVINCE OF GUJARAT. 


By A. ROGERS, BOMBAY C. S. (RET.). 


THE Province of Gujarat (Gujar-rashtra, or country of the Gujars), so 
called, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, because there are no, or next 
to no, Gujars in it, at all events in the present day, is one of the most 
interesting portions of the Bombay Presidency, from an ethnical as well as 
a historical, from a commercial as well as an agricultural, point of view. It 
may be roughly described as the country surrounding the Gulf of Cambay, 
that indentation of the Indian Ocean lying between the mainland and the 
Peninsula of Kathidvar, commonly called Kattywar, between about 20° 20’ 
and 24° 30’ North Latitude and 72° 40’ and 74° 20’ East Longitude. 
Starting from the Portuguese settlement of Daman (or Damaun) and the 
North of the Thana Collectorate, it runs in a comparatively narrow strip 
Northwards along the seacoast beneath the Northern portion of the 
Syhadri range, commonly called the Ghats or Western Ghats, until it 
reaches the head of the Gulf and then turns down the Western coast to 
below the sea-port of Gogo or Gogha. It is much intermingled with terri- 
tory under H.H. the Gaikvdr of Baroda, from whom and from the Peshva, 
formerly the head of the Mahrattas, most of it has been acquired by the 
British by conquest and treaties entered into at different times. It con- 
sists at the present day of the five Collectorates of Surat (Stirat), Broach 
(Bhartich), Kaira (Khéda), the Panch Maéhals (often called the Godhra 
Panch Mahals from their principal town Godhra), and Ahmadabad, in 
addition to the Baroda State, and various smaller Native Principalities such 
as Dharampur, Vansda, Rajpipla, Cambay (Khambat), Baria, and other 
smaller States under the Mahi-Kanta and Revakanta Political Agencies. 
On the North it extends as far as Rajputdna, on the East to Malwa, and 
on the West to Kathiavar. The Parganahs of Dhandhtika and Gogha, 
belonging to the Ahmadabad Collectorate, form really a portion of the 
Kathiavar Peninsula. 

Its geological formation is varied and remarkably interesting. It may 
be said in a general way that the tract below the Syhddri range in the 
Surat and Bharuch Collectorates has been formed by the detritus of that 
range, probably after the Cretaceous and during the first portion of the 
Eocene era. A curious feature of the seacoast on the East of the Gulf is 
the existence of extensive salt flats, formed by the rain in the S.W. mon- 
soon cutting away the deep alluvial soil, and the tide from the Gulf finding 
its way up the channels thus formed and overflowing their banks on each 
side, so that, although the overflow in some cases only takes place a few 
times during the year, the soil becomes impregnated with salt water and is 
rendered unfit for cultivation. The geological era has been determined 
by the fact of the well-known Eocene formation, the Nummulitic lime- 
stone, specimens of the fossils from which I have brought to show the 
Meeting, having been discovered by me to the North-East of Surat, near 
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the Kim river, interstratified with laterite, with which the whole is more or 
less capped, at the foot of the Western spurs of the Syhadrirange. Beyond 
Baroda, to the North-East, commencing with the precipitous hill of 
P4vagadh, we find up to the base of the Aravali Mountains metamorphic 

' rocks, with one singular proof of the continuous upheaval of the traps of 

| the Syhadris through long ages in an intertrappean lacustrine formation 
so E near the town of Dohad, containing the same fresh-water fossils as those 





xt | discovered by Hyslop near Ndgptir. Below the low hills in the Panch 
‘st |  Mahals are isolated peaks, small and large, rising out of the alluvial soil, of 
as granite, showing distinct marks of having been hollowed out by the action 
It of sea waves. These are matched by similar granitic peaks, also bear- 
iy, | ing marks of erosion by the waves, at Chamirdi, North-West of Bhaunagar 
he | onthe West coast of the Gulf of Cambay. This leads to the conclusion 
0’ | that the great alluvial plain to the South-West of the Aravali hills and 
le. extending Northwards by the desert of Rajputana to the Panjab was the 
he Delta of the Indus, which flowed into the head of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
‘ip that the granite peaks mentioned were then washed by the Indian Ocean 
he j and hollowed out by its waves. The whole of this plain is alluvial, and 
it : there is hardly a stone in it as large as one’s fist. I once heard a man 
to describe this part of Gujarat as a d d country in which you could not 
+i. | getastone to shy at a dog. The theory of this being the original Delta 
va, of the Indus is borne out in various ways. A good many miles inland to 
he the Northwest of the head of the Gulf of Cambay, on the course of the 
yn- |  Bhogdva river, there are found estuarine shells, and it is said that even 
ch now after heavy rain in the monsoon this river is connected with the Nal, 
i1ra._~Ss~Ss a Shallow lake from 10 to 15 miles long and 2 to 3 miles broad, lying on 
in the Western boundary of the Dholka Parganah of Ahmadabad towards 
ch Kathiavar. In this lake there have been found, almost within the memory 
1er | of man, stone-rings, which have evidently been used as anchors for sea- 
es. going vessels. ‘To the North of this lake a comparatively slight rise of the 
nd | _ land, said to have been caused by an earthquake in 1818 or thereabouts, 
ha, | is all that even now separates its waters from those of the Lesser Runn of 
he | Kutch in the monsoon. The Vedas mention the fact of vessels sailing 
down the Sarasvati, one of the rivers running to the S.W. from Rajputand, 
ay _ which now loses itself in the Thar or desert of Rajputand, to the sea. 
the | This is supported by the traditions of the country, and in the map of 
hat | Hondius, published at Amsterdam in 1612, the Indus is distinctly marked 
the | as entering the head of the Gulf of Cambay. Sir Thomas Roe, an 
tis ambassador from James II. to Dehli in 1615, denies the accuracy of this 
on- | map, the Indus by that time having receded to its present position, but his 
ing mention of the circumstance substantiates the existence of the tradition. 
1ch | The geological explanation of the matter is therefore probably that the 
few successive upheavals of volcanic trap rock that formed the Syhadri range ae 
1 is forced the course of the Indus from its original position, with its mouth 
1ed _ somewhere near the present entrance to the Gulf of Cambay, farther and 
ne- _ farther West by the way of the Lesser and subsequently the Greater Runn 
the of Kutch, to its present one with its mouths near Karachi. In addition to 





the proofs mentioned above, may be adduced that of similar fossil remains 
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to those of the Sivalik Hills having been found from time to time on the 
Island of Piram near the port of Gogha in the Gulf, in a position to which 
a large river like the original Indus would probably have transported them. 

The chief rivers of the Province are the Taptee or Tapi, the Narbadda 
or Narmada (sometimes called Reva), the Mahi and the Sabarmati, the 
two latter flowing into the head of the Gulf of Cambay, and the two former 
into its Eastern side after cutting their way through the Syhadris from 
Khandesh and Central India. There are smaller rivers, such as the 
Ambika, Auranga, and the Kim, also running in from the East, and the 
Bhogava from the West, which are not navigable. The Taptee and 
Narbadda are so for country craft as far respectively as Strat and Bhartich, 
and the Mahi to Cambay, but all three are gradually silting up. The great 
cotton port of Dholara is near the mouth of what is not much more than a 
salt-water creek, as are also the ports of Bhaunagar and Gogha. 

The soil of the Province is in many parts of the most fertile description, 
producing tropical crops of every variety, among which the most interest- 
ing from an English point of view are cotton, wheat and oil-seeds. The 
Ahmadabdd Collectorate to the North of the Gulf and the contiguous 
Khéda Collectorate ; which contain the richest alluvium, with sweet water 
at no great depth from the surface, are well wooded and have a park-like 
appearance. The black soil of Bhartich and the Northern part of Suirat is 
more open, although perfectly capable of producing fine trees, while the 
Southern part of the latter, which verges on the Konkan, and is more 
stony, is comparatively unfertile. : 

The population is in many parts dense, especially in the Khéda Collec- 
torate and the Gaikvar’s territories intermingled with it. In this part of 
the country and in the Bhartich Collectorate there is hardly an unculti- 
vated field to be found, the cattle having to be fed on the straw of Javdrt 
and Bdjri and the small quantity of grass that can be grown on strips of 
waste land between fields. The aboriginal inhabitants of the country seem 
to have been Kolis or Bhils and cognate tribes. The Bhils, of the same 
stock as those in Khandesh and the Satpura Hills, have until lately been 
predatory in their habits and have never risen to a position of power. The 
Kolis to the North-west and North-east of Ahmadabad have to some 
extent retained valuable estates, which are held subject to the payment of 
what may more rightly be called tribute than land revenue to the State, 
settled on no fixed data, as their lands have never been surveyed in detail. 
They were termed JZevés, or wild, in contradistinction to the Rasti, the 
more peaceable inhabitants of the country. The chief agricultural classes 
are the Kunbis in Ahmadabad, Khéda, and the Panch Mahils, the 
Voharas, who are Shiah Mussulmans, in Bhariich, with a mixture of castes 
in Stirat. There are Rajptits throughout the country, but they chiefly 
abound in Kathiavar. 

It will be impossible in the course of a short paper to go into the details 
of the history of the Province. To those who wish to obtain an accurate, 
and at the same time not too lengthy, account of it I can recommend the 
perusal of a book written by Edalji Dosabhai, formerly a Deputy Collector 
under me, published at Ahmadabad last year at the moderate price of 
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3 Rs. He has divided it into four parts, the first of which, from about 
1400 B.C. to 1300 A.D. he calls the Hindu Period ;—the 2nd from a.p. 1300 
to 1572, when the Emperor Akbar succeeded in obtaining possession to 
the exclusion of the independent Sultans who had reigned at Ahmadabad 
for more than a century and a half, which is entitled the Muhammadan 
period ;—the 3rd, during most of which the Province was administered by 
Viceroys appointed from Dehli up to the commencement of the 18th 
century, when the Mahrattas began to extend their conquests into the 
Province ;—and the 4th, from the middle of that century, when the English 
appeared on the scene and gradually appropriated a large part of it, down to 
the present day. ‘The tolerably authentic history of the Province does not 
commence till about the early part of the 8th Century of the Christian era, 
when Van-raj (the jungle king) established the dynasty of the Chavada 
Rajputs, and founded the city of Anhilvar Patan, which was for long the 
chief city of the Province, and the ruins of which are still to be seen not 
very far to the South of Deesa, ‘The Chavada was succeeded in the 
middle of the roth Century by the Solanki Rajput dynasty, during which 
the kings extended their sway considerably over Kathidvdr, Kutch, 
Rajptitana, Mdlwa and even Sindh. It was during the reign of Bhimdev, 
of this dynasty, in a.p. 1024, that Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Gujarat, 
and carried off the gates of Somnath, the celebrated temple on the 
West coast of Kathiavar. The most celebrated king of this dynasty was 
Sidhraj Jesing, who died in a.p. 1100; he pushed his conquests far into 
the Deccan, and left behind him such a reputation for magnificent public 
works that to this day every fine old tank and temple in the country is 


_ ascribed to him. The dynasty, ending with Bhimdev, was succeeded in 


the middle of the 13th Century by that of the Vaghela Rajputs, and the 
latter only lasted until the commencement of the 14th, when Karan-Rdja, 
the last Hindu king, was overthrown by Ala-ud-din Khilji, Emperor of 


- Dehli. After this Gujarat was ruled by Viceroys sent by the Emperors 


until in 1407/8, Jafar Khan found himself in a position, owing to the 
state of confusion into which matters at Dehli had fallen, to proclaim 
himself independent. The dynasty of Muhammadan Sultans of Ahmadabdd 
thus established, lasted until 1572, when the country again came under the 
direct rule of Dehli, after an independent career of about 165 years, under 
the Emperor Akbar. The most celebrated of the Sultans of Ahmadébad 
was Muhammad Bégadha (1459 to 1511). This name, signifying the two- 
forted one, was derived from his capture of the two strong fortresses of 
Girnar in Kathiavar and Champaner situated at the foot of Pavagadh, to 
the North-east of Baroda. 

Gujarat was now governed by Viceroys of Dehli, among whom was the 
future Emperor Shahjahan. The time had now come for the arrival of 
foreign nations on the scene. In 1608 Captain Hawkins proceeded as 
Envoy from Queen Elizabeth to Agra, after the establishment in 1600 of a 
Company with the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.” ‘The Portuguese had concluded a treaty with 
the Emperor Akbar in 1573, and until defeated by the English in a naval 
battle in 1612 were regarded as undisputed masters of Stirat and the Gulf 
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of Cambay. After this the Emperor Jahangir concluded a treaty with the 
English, giving them permission to trade and open factories at Strat, 
Cambay, Goghd and Ahmadabad. Stirat was made the seat of govern- 
ment for Western India until 1683, some time after the cession of Bombay 
to the English as the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, the Queen of 
Charles II., in 1661. 

In 1615 James I. sent Sir Thomas Roe as his Ambassador to Dehli. 
Sir Thomas obtained from the Emperor Jahangir further important 
privileges for his country, and from that time the connection of the English 
with Stirat has never been interrupted. In 1616 the Dutch also acquired 
the right to establish factories there and at Ahmadabad, Bhartich and 
Cambay. 

Soon after this the Mahrattas under the celebrated Sivaji1 came into 

power, and in 1664 plundered Stirat for six days. On this occasion Sir 
George Oxenden, Chief of the Stirat factory, whose tomb is still in good 
preservation in the English cemetery there, made a bold defence and saved 
from plunder not only the English factory but other people’s property as 
well. The Emperor Aurangzib was so pleased at this service that he remitted 
a year’s customs duties, and reduced their rate from 3} to 2 per cent., a 
very important concession in consequence of which British trade with the 
country soon acquired great importance. These plundering incursions of 
the Mahrattas into Gujardt went on from year to year, the power of the 
Viceroys at Ahmadabad not being sufficient to put a stop to them, and in 
1676 they acquired a territorial footing in the Province by the capture of 
the Fort of Parnera in the South of Strat. In 1719/20 the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, in return for the assistance of the Mahrattas in freeing 
himself from the control of certain Sayads who had become too powerful, 
issued a Farman granting them the right to levy Chaoth, a levy of one- 
fourth of the revenue, and Sardeshmukhi, two per cent. in addition apper- 
taining to the office of Sar-deshmukh, or Chief Revenue Officer, in the 
Dekhan. This right did not extend to Gujarat, but the Mahrattas under 
Sivaji’s grandson Sahu, commonly called in former days the Shao Raja, 
proceeded to levy them there also, and thus acquired an authoritative foot- 
ing in the Province. During the campaign against the Sayads mentioned 
above, a Mahratta Officer of the name of Damaji Gaikvar had distinguished 
himself, and on the return of the auxiliary force to the Dekhan Dhabade, 
the Commander in Chief, so strongly recommended him to the favourable 
notice of Sahu, that the latter appointed him Second in command of the 
Mahratta army and conferred on him the right to levy chaoth and sardesh- 
mukhi in Gujarat. This Damaji was the ancestor (through adoption) of 
the present Gaikvar of Baroda. 

It would be tedious to relate the various steps by which the Mahrattas 
gradually usurped the position of the Muhammadan Viceroys of Delhi in 
the Province, and the struggle for supremacy that occurred between the 
Peshva, the nominal head of the Mahratta power at Poona, and the Gaikvar, 
for its possession. Suffice it to say that at last a division of territory was 
made between them, and that the portions that thus fell to the share of the 
Peshva nearly correspond to the present territory under direct British rule 
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in the Province, with the exception of the Panch Mahals, acquired by 
treaty from Sindia within the last thirty years. The cause of the Gaikvar 
was espoused in the struggle by the British Government, and with few 
exceptions the country he acquired at the division mentioned still remains 
in his possession. The Peshva’s portion accrued to us mostly by the pass- 
ing of the Treaty of Bassein (31st Dec. 1802) and on his final subjugation 
at the battle of Kirkee in 1817. 

Having thus briefly sketched the physical features of the Province and 
its history, I propose to conclude my paper with a few remarks on its 
revenue administration. The first acquisition of territorial jurisdiction by 
us was on the demise of the Navab of Stirat in 1800, when his brother 
Nasir-ud-din entered into an agreement with Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay, to cede the entire government of the towns of Stirat 
and Rander and their dependencies on condition of his being allowed to 
retain the title of Navab and receiving a pension of a Zac of Rupees in 
addition to } of the surplus net revenue. At about the same time the 
Grassia proprietors of Dholara agreed with Sir Miguel de Souza to cede to 
the British the port of Dholara with nine adjacent villages in sovereignty on 
condition of receiving a certain proportion of their revenues. 

At this period the country was suffering from the results of the farming 
out of the right to levy the land revenue that had been the custom during 
the time of the Mahrattas. Before them, in the time of the Rajputs, the 
land revenue had been administered according to the immemorial usage 
of the country, through their head-men as representatives, which varied 
in different parts. In some village communities, such as those existing 
under the name of Bhyachara or other similar tenures in the North-west 
of India, paid a certain proportion of the produce,—in others petty Chiefs 
or Proprietors did so, but there was no such thing as direct management 
in the shape of direct collections of grain or cash by central: authorities 
from individual tenants of land. The data for fixing the dues of the State 
were thus of so uncertain a character that in the time of Akbar his 
Minister Todar Mal was directed to frame estimates of what all descriptions 
of land should pay, from returns of actual produce for 19 years. This pro- 
cess was carried out, but what practical use was made of the estimates I 
have been unable to ascertain. The rates arrived at were clearly crop- 
rates, that is, rates varying with the kind of crop grown, possibly sometimes 
commuted into money payments, and could only have been levied in the 
villages which had been made A/d/sd, that is, directly managed, under the 
Mussulmans. This had been effected by partitioning off certain of the 
village lands for the enjoyment, entirely free or on payment of quit-rents, 
of the Rajput proprietors : these were called Vén?dé, or divided land, while 
the remainder of the land under the name of Za/pat was managed directly 
by the Officers of the State. With such minuteness was this sub-division 
carried out that village sites were even apportioned to Vénté or Talpat 
cultivators, and fines in the shape of extra assessment or quit-rent levied 
from an individual of one set who went into the lands of the others to 
cultivate. In other than Khalsa villages the proprietors or heads of village 
communities, such as still survive under the various names of Taltikdars or 
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Gametis in Ahmadabad, Narvadars in Khéda and Bhagdars in Bharich, 
continued their old systems of management, which naturally were very 
varied. In some cases the levies were merely cesses in cash on the plough 
or the individual, varying with his caste, the kind of crop grown or the 
particular quarter of the village in which the land was situated, the crop 
share in cases where the assessment was levied on the crop being determined 
either by 4a/far or eye-estimate, or by mdékha/, that is, actual division after 
the crop had been harvested in the village £Aad/7 or grain yard, and after 
the dues of the village servants, the’ village artizans, the village temples and 
the village dogs had been subtracted. It may be interesting to describe 
how the estimates in the case of unirrigated wheat were made. Three rows 
of best, middling and inferior quality were selected in each field and cut: 
the grain was rubbed out with the hand and weighed on the spot. The 
total number of rows (chds) in the field being ascertained, a rule of three 
sum fixed the amount of the produce of the whole in proportion to the 
quantity rubbed out of the three rows. Q.E.D. The expense of this 
process was supposed to be defrayed from the wheat of three rows, but it 
was found that a good deal of it went in providing tobacco and opium for 
the assembled villagers. 

In some cases cash rents were fixed on the crops: these varied with the 
caste of the grower, the kind of soil in or situation of the field, whether 
plough or other cess was paid by the individual or not, etc., etc. In 
one case one of our own early Collectors had ordered that a Kunbi 
cultivator must make up his £Ad¢/d, or account with the State, to a certain 
sum, a Rajput to so much, a Koli to so much less, and so on according 
to the presumed agricultural skill of the members of the caste to which he 
belonged : any sum falling short of this he had to pay in cash by way of 
fine, which was styled a khutta kharch vero, or cess for deficient expenses. 

Such was the system of revenue collections for which the Mahrattas, 
probably finding it unworkable, as I afterwards did myself, substituted that 
of farming out to the highest bidders the right to collect the revenue. The 
result of this was that the farmers, knowing their liability to be ousted from 
their farms by higher bidders, made hay whilst the sun shone, and levied 
extortionate rents which the unfortunate heads of villages had to make up 
in any way they could, on pain of occasional torture. Of one method 
resorted to we ourselves felt the result, in the shape of State lands 
mortgaged or sold outright in order to raise money: these were the 
so-called Gerdénia or Vechdnia alienations so plentiful throughout British 
Gujarat. The political result was the loosening of all the bonds of the 
villagers by which they had been enabled to hold together in communities 
to pay the demands of the State, and the lowering of all tenants to that 
state of isolation from their fellows and dependence on their own exertions 
which necessitated their being dealt with as individuals by the authorities 
of the State, that is to the adoption of what is known as the rayatvdri 
system. /ace those from other parts of India who are wedded to village 
systems of different kinds, I venture to think that it is after all the best for 
the development of the country. Every man has under it to stand on his 
own feet, and stimulated by the knowledge that the reward of his exertions 
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and the expenditure of his capital will accrue to himself, it is tolerably 
certain, in my opinion, that he will exert himself far more than if he formed 
but a small fraction of a coparcenary body which would otherwise share, 
and thus diminish, that reward. 

The system, or rather multiplicity of systems, described above, remained 
in force until the introduction of the Bombay Revenue Survey, in 1850 
and subsequently, put an end to all uncertainty, and fixed cash rents on 
every accurately measured field and portion of a field throughout the 
country. It is laid down by law that the value of all improvements in land, 
such as the conversion of unirrigated into irrigated land, the turning of 
ordinary dry-crop into rice, etc., by the construction of wells or tanks or 
lifts from streams, is the raya?’s own heritable and transferable property, as 
the land is, subject to the payment of a rent fixed for thirty years, and then 
variable only on account of a general rise in prices, and the improvement 
of markets in consequence of the expenditure of public capital. 

The system has now stood the test of experience in many cases beyond 
the first guaranteed settlement of 30 years, and the increased rents at the 
revision now taking effect are cheerfully agreed to, for the country is 
increasingly prosperous. The lowering of assessments carried out at the 
first settlement has been fully made up by the greater area since brought 
under the plough, and the largely enhanced saleable value of land in the 
market. The country has been and is being opened up by the construction 
of ordinary roads and railways that afford facilities for the transport and 
export of agricultural produce, the result being that in most parts, at all 
events of British Gujarat, waste land for the extension of cultivation is not 
procurable. All this can be amply proved by statistics, which I have 
abstained from introducing into a paper meant only to describe the 
Province in a general way. Ample details can be found in my History of 
the Bombay Land Revenue, published in 1892 by W. H. Allen and Ce., 
by those who wish to go deeper into the subject. 

And now, in bidding adieu to an attentive and patient audience,* I hope 
I may have enlisted their interest in a Province which I heard the late 
Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay in the memorable year of 1857, 
call the Garden of India. By far the largest portion of my own service 
was in Gujarat, and I shall carry the pleasing memory of it and its admirable 
people with me to my grave. 


* This paper was read before the ‘* East India Association,” as also that by Mr. 
Nundy. 
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THE ORIGIN AND AIMS OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


By ALFRED Nunpyvy. 


IT is said in some quarters that a certain proportion of the people of India, 
mainly composed of the educated classes is disaffected, if not disloyal to 
the British rule. It is a matter of more than academic interest to ascertain 
if this is true. To anyone possessing even a superficial knowledge of the 
history of India, it must be patent that the advent of the British in India 
has brought about certain changes which redound much to their credit. 
Torn with internal dissensions on the one hand and living in constant dread 
of the foreign invader on the other hand, India had literally no peace. 
This blessing at all events is at present assured. For individuals there is 
security of life and property such as may well excite the envy of some of 
the more civilized countries of Europe. That the administration of justice 
is pure is evidenced by the fact that the only complaint made against it is 
that it fails in certain cases, happily not very frequent, where the members 
of the ruling race find themselves in the position of accused for maltreating 
those who belong to the subject race. Of the 20 years I have practised 
at the bar I have spent five in a Native State and have thus had oppor- 
tunities of observing what security is offered there to life and property, and 
in what manner justice is administered. I could not help being struck 
with the bright contrast which the condition of British India offers to it. 
Nor is it possible to deny the blessings of a liberal education, of freedom 
of speech and of a free press. Surely these constitute reasons which 
demand the warmest admiration and gratitude on the part of those who 
benefit from them. Are the people of India then ungrateful? If the 
authority of some of the most eminent Anglo-Indifins be considered as 
final, they are not guilty of this charge, but are credited with being capable 
of the most unflinching devotion for acts of even trivial kindness. At all 
events it will not be denied that they are always fully alive to their personal 
interests, and that they are most careful to abstain from doing that which 
would result in injury to themselves. They are neither so ignorant, nor so 
oolish as not to know what would be the result ifthe British were to retire 
to-day from India. It would be general anarchy and a scramble all round 
for anything anyone could get hold of. England has done a great deal for 
India, but it has not yet brought it to that stage, that the people can say 
to their rulers—We can now rule ourselves, you may go. At present a 
strong arm is needed to keep together the heterogeneous elements of 
which India is made up, and that being plain to the most superficial observer 
amongst them, it is clear that of all foreign nations England alone can 
offer a Government which would be most likely to secure them present 
peace and future advancement. If for no other reason then, I say the 
selfish instincts of the people would alone suffice to warn them not to do 
anything to weaken the Government which now rules over them. 

What then is the foundation for the statements made in some quarters 
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that the educated classes are seditious or disloyal? It is I think based 
more or less on the ebullitions of dissatisfaction which have found expres- 
sion in various times, and which are misunderstood for disaffection or dis- 
loyalty. For this discontent or dissatisfaction, the responsibility rests 
entirely on the British Government. When, England found itself called 
upon to rule over the greater part of India, it had two alternatives before 
it—either to adopt a policy of repression by denying to the people higher 
education and the benefits of European civilization, keeping them down 
literally by the power of the sword—or to do what it has done, to diffuse 
amongst the people a thorough and liberal education, to give them liberty 
of speech and a free press, and to open out before them the prospect of 
advancing in the scale of civilization and when qualified partaking with 
them in the administration of the country and in the exercise of their 
rights as free and enlightened members of a community alive to what is 
likely to promote its welfare, and what would be detrimental to it. 
It is therefore to a liberal education, to freedom of speech, and to a free 
press that England owes its troubles. A liberal education instilled into 
the minds of the people enlarged ideas which led them to ponder on 
their own position and on what in their view was likely to improve that 
position ; and freedom of speech and a free press gave them the means of 
giving expression to these ideas. 

In course of time it was found by some men of this type who were more 
advanced in their ideas that individual expressions of opinion and even the 
ventilation of these ideas through the press were not sufficient to obtain for 
them their desires; hence they went a step further, and profiting by the 
lessons taught them by the history of civilized nations, they resolved to 
adopt another means which had been very successful in Western countries 
—that of combined agitation ; and thus it was the National Congress came 
into existence. Before proceeding to discuss what are the aims and objects 
of the Congress I may here notice an objection which is often to be heard 
from official lips. It is said and honestly said by some officials—Why 
enter into a combined agitation when we who are here to govern you are 
only too ready to hear your grievances, and do as a matter of fact hear all 
that can be said on the subject, and are willing to do everything for you 
and give you all that we consider is for your benefit? Here the English 
officials to my mind commit a great blunder. Unfortunately the class 
of persons who visit them are those who have some favour to ask, or some 
friend or neighbour to injure, or who are actuated merely by the desire of 
flattering the officials. From such persons it would be absurd to expect to 
hear the truth, and it is not to be wondered at that they are often treated 
with scant respect by the Europeans they visit. And it is for this reason 
a great many persons who possess more self respect and whose opinions 
would be of value to Government, do not visit the Europeans. And I 
know it from personal knowledge that Lamurdars and ryots are often pre- 
vented from having interviews with officers on tour, by the subordinate 
native officials from fear of their misdeeds being disclosed. It therefore 
necessarily follows that European officials are by no means kept well 
informed of the real wants and aspirations of the people. 
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It was under these circumstances the National Congress took its rise. 
I will discuss it under two heads. 1. Who are the members of whom it 
is composed, and whom do they represent? 2. What are its aims and 
objects? When the Congress was first started, it had the approval and 
co-operation of the leaders af the educated classes of all races and creeds. 
Even Government officials took part in it, and a European Civilian now a 
District Magistrate told me that he had presided at one of the Congress 
meetings. It was not expected then that the Congress would become such 
a powerful and popular organization. The demands made by the Con- 
gress, based on facts and figures, were such that the Government reatized 
the fact that it was inconvenient to have a censor that would closely 
criticize its actions, and it took care in unmistakable terms to show its dis- 
approval of this organization. A large section of the Mahomedans for 
reasons which no doubt were to them satisfactory have in later times kept 
‘themselves aloof from the Congress, and some of them have made no 
secret of the fact that they hoped to take advantage of the displeasure of 
Government against the Hindoos who mainly composed the Congress, to 
obtain some immediate benefit for their community. There are still some 
prominent Mahomedans who identify themselves with the Congress, and 
there are a great many more who sympathize with this movement, but do 
not take an active part in it. But setting apart the Mahomedans, it 
cannot be denied that Hindoos, Christians, Parsees, Jains, all heartily 
co-operate towards making the Congress a representative assembly of the 
people of India. And it is not only the literary classes who support this 
movement, though undoubtedly their presence has given it a great impetus, 
but Zamindars, Merchants, and even petty shopkeepers have come to realize 
its importance and heartily support it. It has often been thrown out as a 
sneer against this movement that it is promoted by and is mostly composed 
of Bengalees. That there is no foundation for the statement is evident 
from the fact that for the five years ending 1894, the number of Bengalee 
delegates compared with the total number of Delegates for those five years 
was 13 per cent., whilst that of the Madrasees was 25 per cent., and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the Bengalees are scattered very widely 
beyond their own Province, especially in Upper India, and in parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

It may then be said that the aim of the Congress is to bring together 
all the conflicting elements, and to combine them into one harmonious 
whole, to act as the medium of communication between the Government 
on the one hand and the people of India on the other hand, and to 
consolidate the union between England and India, by securing the intro- 
duction of such reforms as are desirable in the interests of the people. 
The most prejudiced observer cannot help remarking that this has 
been attained to some extent, for in the furtherance of their common 
advancement so far as concerns their relations as citizens, all castes, 
creeds and communities, including some of the Mahomedans, are 
showing a disposition to co-operate with each other. And this notwith- 
standing the fact that there are serious differences amongst them on religious 
and social matters, the consideration and discussion of which I think has 
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been very rightly excluded as not coming within the scope of the opera- 
tions of the National Congress. It would be impossible to obtain 
unanimity on matters as to which the divergences are so great, and about 
which the feelings are more likely to be excited than the judgment to be 
convinced. Customs and practises which have existed for centuries cannot 
be broken down in a day, and outside interference often does more harm 
than good. Leave the communities to themselves, and in course of time 
they will introduce such social ‘reforms as to them appear feasible and 
beneficial. 

Besides promoting mutual good feeling the Congress has in view another 
important object. The British Government acting as it does in good faith 
invites public criticism—the Congress responds to that invitation. The 
Government desires that the people of India should freely and unreservedly 
communicate to it their wants and aspirations—the Congress supplies the 
desired information. Its function was clearly and aptly defined by Lord 
Lansdowne in the following words of a Circular issued by him: “The 
Government of India recognises that the Congress movement is regarded 
as representing in India what would be called the more advanced Liberal 
party, as distinguished from the great body of Conservative opinion which 
meets side by side with it.” But it may be said, and is said, that the 
Congress is most extravagant in its demands, and uses language that is 
improper and unjustifiable. As to the use of uncalled for and severe 
langnage I would appeal to our critics to point out from the verbatim 
reports of the Congress speeches any sentiment or any words which could 
possibly be construed as showing any disrespect to the Government or 
which constitute a breach of the highest feelings of loyalty. If at the 
outset language which was not quite justifiable or desirable was made use 
of in one or two instances outside the Congress, the whole movement 
cannot be condemned for it, and surely such stray ebullitions proceeding 
from indiscretion or inexperience are not worth taking note of. 

Now are the demands of the Congress really unreasonable, extravagant 
and likely to disturb the power of Government? A peculiar and striking 
feature about this matter is that some of these demands have already been 
granted by the Government, though perhaps not quite so fully as was 
asked, and the reasonableness of others has in some cases been recognised 
by Government and in others by public opinion in England and in India. 
Time will not permit my dealing with the merits of each demand made by 
the Congress during the years of its existence, but as an illustration of 
what I have stated above I shall take up all the Resolutions passed by the 
First Congress, and some of those passed in later Congresses. There were 
seven Resolutions making demands on the Government, passed by the 
First Congress. 

The first Resolution asked that the promised inquiry into the administra- 
tion of India (referring to the promise made by Lord Randolph Churchill) 
be entrusted to a Royal Commission, the people of India being repre- 
sented thereon and evidence taken both in India and in England. Surely 
the same demand has been made by many English Statesmen, who have 
deplored the absence of that periodical inquiry which was such a check on 
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the East India Company ; and the existence of the Royal Commission now 
sitting is in itself a justification of the resolution passed ten years ago. 

The Second Resolution considered the abolition of the Secretary of 
State’s Council the necessary preliminary to other reforms. When it was 
first constituted it was believed that in regard to financial matters at least, 
it would be able to control and check the action of the Secretary of State. 
We have seen how far it was able to do so lately with reference to the 
import duty on Cotton Goods. The British Government has itself 
afforded evidence of the necessity of some change in the Council by 
reducing its numbers. It is practically a consultative body whose con- 
tinued existence and real usefulness might constitute a subject of discus- 
sion which to some persons seems to lie within the range of practical 
politics. 

The Third Resolution deals with the expansion and reform of the 
Provincial and Legislative Councils. Giving the Government full credit 
for its desire to carry out necessary reforms, it cannot be denied that the 
discussion of this subject by the Congress, the cogent arguments in its 
favour adduced by it, and above all the fact of Mr. Bradlaugh taking up 
the matter in the House of Conimons, in a way forced the hands of 
Government, and induced it to give it its more immediate attention—and 
if the subject is still being agitated it is only with the view of having the 
concessions granted so applied to the necessities of the people as to make 
the whole scheme conformable to the will and intentions of Parliament. 

The fourth Resolution asked for the Examination in the Civil Depart- 
ment being held both in India and in England, subject to the successful 
candidates being sent to England for further study, and subjected there to 
such further examinations as may seem needful, and the maximum age 
for the Covenanted Civil Service being raised to 23 years. The raising of 
the maximum age has already been conceded by the Government, but the 
question of holding examinations both in India and in England is still 
under discussion. It is by no means an unreasonable and extravagant 
demand, for we find that the India Office Committee of 1861 unanimously 
recommended that simultaneous Examinations for the Civil Service be 
held in both countries. And latterly we have had that view confirmed by 
the vote of a majority of Members of Parliament on the motion of Mr. 
Paul the late member for Edinburgh, and the Government of Madras has 
pronounced in favour of it. I have no desire to enter now into a 
lengthened discussion of this subject which is one of the burning questions 
of the day in India, but I leave it to the good sense of my hearers to say 
whether the present restrictions really carry out the intentions of the 
Queen’s Proclamation that “It is our further will that so far as may be 
our subjects of whatever race or creed be freely and impartially admitted 
to all offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, their ability and their integrity duly to discharge,” and 
whether it is not possible to devise some scheme rendering it practicable, 
under restrictions as to numbers and to further tests, to grant the desired 
boon. 

The fifth Resolution protested against the proposed increase in. the 
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Military Expenditure as unnecessary, and excessive, having regard to the 
revenues of the Empire and the existing circumstances of the country. The 
Congress was not alone in the expression of this opinion—for two of the 
Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir 
E. Ibert, had at the time written strong minutes, taking exactly the same 
view, which after the lapse of so many years has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the expenditure of the 
Government of India. 

The sixth Resolution advocated retrenchment, and failing that, the re- 
imposition of the Cotton duties, and the extension of the Income Tax to 
all classes official and non-official, and an Imperial guarantee being given 
to the Indian debt. Retrenchment is still the cry—now echoed with the 
greatest force by Manchester. Surely for a people taxed to the utmost of 
their ability it is not unwarrantable to appeal to their Government for the 
exercise of care and economy in the expenditure of the Revenue. The 
imposition of the duty on Cotton goods and the extension of the Income 
Tax to the official classes are accomplished facts—and that England will 
guarantee the Indian debt, it is devoutly hoped, will not be deferred very 
long—for the advantages to be derived from it will not be denied by any 
thoughtful person. 

The seventh Resolution deprecated the annexation of Upper Burmah 
and considered that if the Government did unfortunately decide on 
annexation, the entire country of Burmah should be separated from the 
Indian Viceroyalty and constituted a Crown Colony. Nota few Europeans 
in India and a great many in England held a similar opinion, having regard 
to the fact that the revenue derived from India was hardly sufficient for 
the purposes of its own administration and for a long time to come it was 
anticipated Burmah would not be able to pay its way, and would have to 
fall back on the revenues of India. These fears have been realized and 
Burmah is still a burden on India. It is not an integral part of India, and 
is peopled by a race utterly foreign to it, between whom and the natives 
of India there is no sympathy or community of interest. Hence it was a 
legitimate demand on the part of the Congress not to allow India to be 
saddled with the cost of administering the country, especially as its 
internal resources were not very large. 

So much for the Resolutions passed at the First Congress. Some of 
these with perhaps some modifications have been discussed at the subse- 
quent Congresses, with a number of others of equal importance, which 
were not taken up by the First Congress. Amongst these are the Separa- 
tion of the Judicial and Executive Functions ; the Repeal or the Reduc- 
tion of the Duty on Salt ; and the Extension of the Permanent Settlement. 

On the Separation of the Judicial and Executive Functions a great deal 
has been written and said of late, and as a matter of fact the subject has 
now passed beyond the stage of its being considered a matter for debate. 
Two Secretaries of State have pronounced in its favour and indeed it 
would be impossible to find any authority of repute to advocate a 
system by which the Judicial and Executive Functions are concentrated in 
one officer, who is often just as much the prosecutor as the Judge in the 
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case. The separation of these two functions would have become an 
accomplished fact, but for financial considerations. True the Government 
Treasury is not very full at present, and the demands on it from various 
quarters are very great, yet if the Indian Government were to allot a larger 
sum than at present for securing greater efficiency in the administration of 
justice, it would not thereby lay itself open to the charge of incurring 
unnecessary or extravagant expenditure. But some most competent 
authorities in India such as Messrs. R. C. Dutt, P. M. Mehta and M. M. 
Ghose have published detailed statements showing how the necessary 
alterations could be carried out without entailing any further charge on the 
Government. The real opposition comes from the District Officers who 
assert that it would weaken the power of the executive. Perhaps it would 
to some extent, but not a very appreciable extent. But what they would 
thus lose would be amply compensated by the greater confidence which 
would be undoubtedly infused in the minds of the people with respect to 
the impartiality and the purity with which justice was administered. It is 
to be hoped this very pressing reform will not be very long delayed. 

The Salt Tax operates as a great burden or the people, especially on 
the poorer classes. There are millions who live on a mere pittance, and 
we have high authority for the statement that forty millions of Indians live 
on but one meal a day, or are on the verge of starvation. Salt is a necessary 
article of consumption and not one of luxury. To tax it so heavily is 
practically to prohibit its use to a large and ever increasing class of persons. 
Successive Secretaries of State for India have admitted the extreme 
desirability of reducing this tax if not of abolishing it, but the exigencies of 
finance prevented them from carrying out their desires. The Congress 
can hardly undertake a more praiseworthy task than that of impressing on 
the Government of India the extreme urgency for reducing this tax. 

The Extension of the Permanent Settlement under certain qualifications 
and restrictions to parts of India where it does not exist has formed the 
subject of a Resolution at almost every Congress, whilst last year it was 
varied to the request that failing the grant of the above boon, the Govern- 
ment of India will be pleased to grant a modified fixity of tenure and 
immunity of enhancement of the land tax for a sufficiently long period of 
not less than sixty years, so as to secure to landholders the fu!l benefits of 
their own improvements. I have no desire to discuss the merits of this 
question but I ask if this can be considered an outrageous or extravagant 
demand? It is simply a prayer for what was promised by the British 
Government in a Despatch of the Secretary of State for India in 1862 and 
again in 1865. The Despatch of 1862 says “after the most careful review 
of all these considerations Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
the advantages which may reasonably be expected to accrue, not only to 
those immediately concerned with the land but to the community generally 
are sufficiently great to justify them in incurring the risk of some prospec- 
tive loss of revenue in order to attain them, and that a settlement in 
perpetuity in the Districts in which the conditions required are or may 
hereafter be fulfilled is a measure dictated by sound policy and calculated 
to accelerate the development of the resources of India and to insure in 
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the highest degree the welfare and contentment of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

It ought not to be forgotten that India is an agricultural country whose 
industries with the advancing tide of civilization have become almost 
extinct. Nine-tenths of the population derive their living from the land, 
with which their most vital interests are concerned. Short settlements 
though they may be a source of eventual profit to the Government are a 
source of constant irritation and uncertainty to the people, who refuse to 
apply their capital to an object in which they have but a limited title, and 
which may pass out of their hands on their failure to pay an enhanced 
value for it, when such enhancement of value had been brought about by 
their own exertions and at their own expense. At all events it cannot be 
asserted that the Congress is altogether unreasonable in asking for a 
modified fixity of tenure, and an immunity from enhancement for a term 
not less than sixty years. 

It has not been my intention to discuss fully the merits of any one of 
these Resolutions, for to do so would require a separate paper dealing with 
each one of them. My object has simply been to point out by reference 
to them that the demands made by the Congress are not unreasonable or 
extravagant, that some of these demands have already been partially 
granted by the Government, that the reasonableness of others has 
been recognised, and that others again can claim in their support 
promises made by the Government in years past and the opinions in their 
favour of some of the most competent authorities of the present day. 
These demands are made by men who at the sacrifice of much time 
and trouble and expense meet year after year to discuss questions of the 
most vital importance to the millions wko form the population of India. 
It is true that so far as the masses are concerned the Congress has no 
direct authority to speak or act for them, but has it not been the case in 
the history of most civilized nations that the educated classes, that is, the 
reflecting classes of the nation represent the views and interests of those 
who through ignorance or other causes are incapable of representing their 
own grievances? ‘The National Congress cannot be reproached for over- 
looking their interests, for a great many of the resolutions passed have 
special reference to their wants and requirements. The Reduction of the 
Salt Tax, the Relaxations of the Forest Rules, the establishment of Agri- 
cultural Banks, and anything done by Government to relieve the forty 
millions of people who eke out an existence on the verge of starvation, 
would benefit the ryots more than it would the richer classes, whilst it 
would be impossible for our critics to point out a single Resolution which 
advocates the interests of the classes to the detriment of the masses. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


DISCUSSION ON “GUJARAT.” 

A MEETING of the Association was held on the 21st January 1896 at the 
Rooms of the Association, 3, Victoria Street, S.W., to hear a paper by 
Mr. Alexander Rogers, late Member of the Bombay Council entitled 
“A Historical and General Sketch of the Province of Gujarat ” which will 
be found elsewhere in this Review. Mr. Justice PiNHEY was in the chair, 
and the following, among others, were present :—Lord Reay ; Sir Lepel 
Griffin; Messrs. S. A. Ausat; T. W. Brooks; A. H. Campbell; A. K. 
Connell; H. R. Cook; T. J. Desai; H. Dunderdale ; V. A. Ghaswalla ; 
M. A. Jinnah; Dr. G. W. Leitner; Messrs. J. Louis; W. Martin- 
Wood; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Morris; Messrs. J. B. Pennington; T. M. 
Rogers; Tahl Ram; J. R. Vakharia; W. J. A. Veelcker; T. W. 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Morris, Mrs. Drake, Mrs. R. Lees, and Mr. 
C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

Mr. Rogers then read his Paper, at the conclusion of which Lorp REAy 
made the following remarks : 

I was not prepared to address you, but on the call of the Chairman I 
have great pleasure in paying my tribute to this extremely interesting paper, 
and especially in agreeing with its reader that Gujarat is, as Lord Elphin- 
stone so justly called it, the garden of the Presidency of Bombay. One 
of the features of Gujarat to which, perhaps, Mr. Rogers might have called 
attention is the expansion of Railways. The expansion of the Railway 
system everywhere in India, but especially in Gujarat, seems to me one of 
the greatest des¢derata of the present day. I have therefore been extremely 
pleased to see in to-day’s paper that the government of India contemplate 
a loan of five crores to extend the Railways, of which I certainly hope 
that, at all events, a certain amount will fall to the share of Gujarat. Next 
month a ceremony will take place in Gujarat of singular good augury for 
the future. The Governor of Bombay will turn the first sod of the Prantej 
Line. I have been extremely interested in that line, and during the short 
period that I was at the India Office I did all I could to advance the 
early starting of that Line, and of another Line which is of greater im- 
portance, namely, the Nandurbar Line, which will ultimately go to Amalner. 
That Line will open up a great extent of country which at present is uncul- 
tivated. Mr. Rogers in his paper stated that in Gujarat there was no 
possibility of further expansion. 

Mr. Rocers: As far as regards cultivation there is room. 

Lorp Reay: The Nandurbar Line goes principally through forest land, 
but I believe that some of that forest land, even the most ambitious forester 
would admit, might be cleared ; and when that forest is cleared I have 
been led to believe, though I have not examined it personally, that a con- 
siderable area will be open for cultivation. Further in the Panch Mahals 
certainly there is considerable room for expansion. I know that it was 
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attempted to induce the population of the congested districts to move to 
the Panch Mahals, but that great difficulty was experienced, owing to the 
very natural love of the ryots of their homes. With regard to the Rail- 
ways there is this to be said: British territory has lagged far behind the 
Railway enterprise of the Baroda Territories. While I was in India 
the Gaekwar did much to extend the Railway system on very intelli- 
gent lines, because he made Railways of a very narrow gauge, which 
were quite sufficient for the present day—whether it will be so in future 
remains to be seen. With regard to the Nandurbar Line, which is of the 
greatest importance, because it will form ultimately a connecting link 
between the G.I.P. and the Bombay and Baroda Railway, I believe the 
Gaekwar has promised a contribution of 30 lacs. Part of the capital, 
besides, has been subscribed by rich inhabitants of Surat, and of Bombay, 
in which it is well known a great number of Gujaratis are resident. The 
great feature of these Railways is that they will be made chiefly by Rupee 
capital. In the present state of Indian finances the importance of making 
lines on what I may call a silver basis cannot be exaggerated. Any one 
who has had to do with Railway management in India knows how the 
present state of exchange hampers, not only dividends but even the proper 
working of the lines, and the very great loss which is entailed by it. 

With regard to what has been said by Mr. Rogers about the survey 
system in Gujardt, on which he is, perhaps, one of the greatest living 
authorities, and in developing which he has been so very active, I found 
that on the whole there were few complaints in Gujarat such as there 
were, for instance, in the Deccan, of over assessment. The question of 
Well Assessment, with which I have had to deal, is, perhaps, the crux of 
a Settlement Officer. It is impossible to explain that question in detail 
to an audience like the present without becoming very technical, which 
means exceedingly tedious. I think this paper is of good augury for the 
lectures which we are to have under the auspices of Sir Lepel Griffin, 
and of the other gentlemen who have undertaken to make this Association 
really beneficial to India. 

Mr. W. Martin Woop congratulated the Meeting upon the absence of 
all controversial matters. They were exceedingly indebted to Mr. Rogers 
for his paper, which really contained a compendious account of one of the 
most interesting provinces of India, and one of the most easily accessible 
from this country. 

Mr. Taut Ram Gunca Ran having had the pleasure of visiting Gujarat, 
wished to make some remarks from his personal knowledge. Those who 
had read the admirable work of Sir William Hunter would well know how 
much progress the Bombay Presidency, including Gujarat, had made under 
the sympathetic government of Lord Reay. Of course, much remained to 
be done as regards the expansion of Railways ; and British capital could, 
he thought, be better utilised in opening new lines in Gujarat than in such 
a barren territory as Uganda. He felt the greatest interest in the ameliora- 
tion and progress of the Native States. The supremacy of England was 
due, in a great measure, to the full development of its material resources. 
All Indians were very glad that the commerce of the world was in the 
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hands of England. It was the duty of the Native State Rulers to follow 
the example of the Gaekwar in developing the material resources of the 
country. 

Dr. LEITNER considered that Gujarat in many of its institutions gave a 
lesson of chivalry to India, for instance in the honour that was paid in 
their villages to both the enemies who fought against, and the friends who 
defended, them. Little mounds were scattered about on which might be 
found roughly sculptured those who, whether hostile or friendly, com- 
memorated a type of bravery. There was one that struck him very much. 
It was the mother pushing the child with a spear out to attack the enemy 
of the village, and next to him was the victorious (or in other sculptures the 
fallen) enemy united in death in the honour due to the brave. He thought 
those were to be congratulated who like Mr. Rogers had lived there, and 
shown, as he had done, his sympathy with these people, and those who 
like Lord Reay had been entrusted with the administration of such a 
country. 

Mr. Desai wished to make a remark on the derivation of the word 
“ Gujarat.” Gujarat was a corruption of the two terms “ Gurjura” and 
“ Rashtra.” There was a sect of Gurjurs who settled down in the country. 
“Rashtra” was a country. Therefore it was the country of the Gurjurs. 
Mr. Rogers had shown a deep insight into the habits and customs of the 
people of that part of India. Even though he (Mr. Desai) was born in 
the country he had learnt many things from Mr. Rogers on this occasion. 
For the stability of the British Empire men like Lord Reay and Mr. Rogers 
were required ; and he was confident that there was no danger from any 
quarter as long as they had administrators of such calibre. 

Mr. Rocers in reply observed that his reason for making no reference 
to the question of Railways in his paper was that he did not wish to make 
the paper too long ; but it was a very interesting point, and he desired to 
show them upon the map how the Railways ran. The main Line running 
through the country was the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indian Rail- 
way, which ran along the coast by Surat, Broach, Baroda Kaira, and 
Ahmadabad. From Ahmadabad it ran northwards, and was eventually 
connected with Agra and Delhi, and that part of the country. Ahmadabad 
was also connected with the peninsula of Kathiawar, and there were a 
number of branch lines, amongst others one running through these 
Districts to Bhaunagar itself. Amongst the new lines Lord Reay had 
mentioned were these. The Town of Ahmadabad was to be connected 
with Parantej, a line of 40 or 50 miles, which would open up a very rich 
agricultural country, and would therefore be of very great advantage. 
There was another line which had not been mentioned, a branch from the 
Bombay and Baroda line in the Kaira district running up into Malwah to 
Ratlam ; so that eventually it would be connected with the Midland Rail- 
way. One great advantage of that would be that the salt which is now 
taken up by pack bullocks would be taken up by the Railway into Malwah, 
and very likely Opium would come down there instead of going all the 
way down to Bombay. The other line Lord Reay had mentioned was 
from Surat by Nandurbar to Khandesh. That would also be a very im- 
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portant lire, and he was glad to hear that the Gaekwar was going to sub- 
scribe 30 lacs of Rupees. He ought to do a great deal in that direction 
because the line would mostly pass through his territory. He hoped 
eventually to see other lines in Gujarat, some of which had been talked 
about for a very long time. They, no doubt, had heard of the small line 
running to Amod and Jumboosee, which had been talked of for the last 
thirty years, but as not yet carried out. ‘That was a line which would 
certainly pay. The whole of the country was so richly cultivated that 
Railway lines in almost any direction would pay. In the Broach Collec- 
torate they might travel for miles and not find a single waste field. About 
95 per cent. of the whole area of the Broach Collectorate was actually 
under cultivation ; so much so that people could scarcely find grass for 
their cattle. Another question that Lord Reay alluded to was the Well 
Assessment. Under recent settlements the rates that were originally fixed 
separately of Wells had been all amalgamated with the land Revenue. A 
certain extra rate had been put upon the lands in which there was a possi- 
bility of making Wells, and no more was to be charged. Dr. Leitner had 
alluded to the monuments outside the villages. They would be found 
more in Kathiawar, and in Northern Gujarat, than in the South. They 
were mostly figures of Warriors on horseback armed with spears and 
shields ; but the particular feature in them was that on the top of them ali 
there was a figure of the Sun and Moon, which meant that the glory of the 
people commemorated by the stones would last as long as the Sun and 
Moon. 

Sir LEPEL GrirFFIN said he had no knowledge of Gujarat in the strict 


_ sense of the word, but for some years when Lord Reay was Governor of 


Bombay he was in charge of all the districts in Central India immediately 
attached to Gujarat. He therefore knew very well its character, and the 
people on either side of the border. He wished to bear his testimony to 
the exceedingly vivid and graphic manner in which Mr. Rogers had 
described the country and people. In his opinion the most interesting 
people on that border were the Bheels who overflowed from the Hills on 
the border, and on the Nerbudda, into a considerable part of the Gujarat 


District. They were an Aboriginal Race whose language did nui vossess 
much antiquity, but seemed to be derived from Aryan, or San-«rit sources. 
On that matter Dr. Leitner, to whom he would gladly make over his 
Bheel vocabulary, would be much better able to give an opinion. They 


were a people who had been hitherto very much neglected, >ut were 
singularly amiable, and almost the only race that he had met anywhere 
who absolutely, like George Washington, did not know how to tell a lie. 
He had had many Bheels before him for murder, but scarcely ever had 
one who, if he had committed a murder, did not confess it at once without 
any shrinking. Their faults were mostly due to drinking, and when they 
were not drunk they were the most virtuous people on the ‘ace of the 
earth. He did not know whether that was their character in Gojarat, but 
certainly it was so on the other side of the border. He would ex»ress his 
concurrence with what Lord Reay had said on the matter of Railways ; 


and he thought that Lord Reay’s very weighty expressions would very 
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much strengthen the hands of the present Government in dealing with the 
important question of the development of Railways in India. 

Mr. Rocers was afraid he could not give the Bheels in Gujarat quite 
such a good character, but certainly those who had not come too much 
into contact with the civilization of the plains were a truthful people. 
There was another small caste-in the south of Surat, the Dublas, which he 
could point out as being even more truthful than the Bheéls. 

THE CHAIRMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Rogers for his very 
able paper, which having been seconded by Mr. Tahl Ram was carried 
unanimously, and the proceedings then terminated. 


In the course of his reading his paper, Mr. RoGers made the following 
remarks : 

“ One of the traditions of the country as to the origin of the name of 
Broach is this. One of the ancient sages was called Booroo. He was 
an inhabitant of Broach, which was then called by his name—Boorooch— 
hence the name Broach. The tradition is as to a flat piece of land oppo- 
site Broach about three miles in width. There was a washerman—a 
dhobi, as they were called in India, who in former days said to the Sage 
that it was a great trouble to him to go all the way from Broach to a 
certain place on the bank in order to wash his clothes. The Sage said 
‘Never mind; you are a good servant of mine and give me plenty of 
presents and I will arrange that little matter for you. What you have to 
do is this. The next time you go to wash do not carry your clothes but 
tie them up in a bundle and trail them on behind you. You will see what 
will happen.’ The man took his advice. He did not look back till he got 
to Broach itself and then he found the river flowing at the foot of the walls. 

“The class of the Gunbis have a very curious custom of only having 
one marriage day in twelve years. Nobody can be married except on that 
one single day. The results are most curious. A man happening to lose 
his wife just before the expiration of the twelfth year, has, when the new 
marriage day is nearly approaching, to rush all over the country to find a 
wife and very likely he cannot find one at all. It often results in children 
of one or two years of age or even less being married, that is to say an 
arrangement is made by which if the expected child should turn out to be 
a female, the marriage is arranged. I am afraid that in consequence of 
this custom infanticide has been very greatly prevalent in that part of the 
country, but owing to arrangements which have been lately made I think 
it has been pretty well put a stop to. Great credit is to be given to the 
Rajputs at Kathiawar on the opposite coast because they have not followed 
the custom which has existed in Rajputana itself and other parts of the 
country of destroying their female infants. I have known families of 
Rajputs with numbers of grown-up daughters.” 


DISCUSSION ON “THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.” 

A Paper was read by Mr. Alfred Nundy, Barrister-at-Law, on “The 
Indian National Congress: its origin, aims, and objects,” at the Rooms 
of the Association, 3, Victoria Street, S.W., on Monday, February 17th, 
1896. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin, as Chairman of the Association, was in the chair. 

The following, among others, were present :—of the Council—Drs. 
Leitner and Ince, Mr. Justice Pinhey, Messrs. T. H. Thornton, Lesley 
Probyn, A. K. Connell and J. B. Pennington; also Messrs. T. A. Baha- 
durji, G. B. Bhagtahi, G. N. Chakrabutty, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Cavalier, 
Messrs. C. V. Chapman, H. R. Cook, B. Dass, T. J. Desai, J. S. Duff, 
H. N. Haridas, C. Hudson, M. A. Jinnah, C. Krishna Menon, R. M. 
Middleton, G. V. Morgan, T. C. Morton, P. Pillai, Tahl Ram, J. Ray, 
Dr. E. Oswald, Rev. G. C. Reynell, Messrs. A. Rogers, J. W. Rundall, 
Surgeon-Captain Sinha, J. W. Walker, A. H. Wilson, A. T. Wintle and 
Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Secy. 

The Chairman briefly introduced Mr. Nundy, and said that the subject 
of ‘The Indian National Congress” fairly came within the scope of the 
discussions of the East India Association, as would any question in which 
a large section of our Indian fellow-subjects took an interest. Mr. Nundy 
then read the Paper, which will be found elsewhere in this Review. At its 
‘conclusion the following discussion took place : 

Mr. Haripas was gratified to hear that the origin and aims of the Indian 
National Congress were considered legitimate subjects for discussion by 
the East India Association. The Congress was the natural sequence of 
the policy followed by British Statesmen for the last fifty years. Its object 
was to unite Englishmen and Indians by a unity of heart. Englishmen 
could not understand them unless educated Indians assisted England in 
the government of the country. The Congress was like a humble petitioner 
stating its grievances and only asking to be heard. The opposition which 
the Congress had received proceeded from ignorance, for the Congress 
supplied intelligent Indian opinion. It might bé saia thar ‘the ongress 
did not express the opinions of the martial races ‘of India. This hie -ienicd. 
The best way of showing sincere affection ‘fut thusé razes was to g ve thera 
military colleges and commissions in the’ army—in fact, to treat them as 
British subjects and British soldiers. The Congress did not put forward 
extravagant demands but simply asked that grievances be heard and reason- 
ably dealt with. 

Mr. J. N. Ray: “ The Indian National Congress” is, no doubt, making 
headway. ‘The meeting has listened to the views of the so-called “ ortho- 
dox” section of the Congress ; they should also know that there was a 
minority which held different opinions. The reason why the Congress 
had not been able to achieve more was due to its taking up from the first 
an attitude of humility towards the British Government. It had been 
kneeling before that Government which was incapable of appreciating such 
an attitude. If the Congress were to assert its rights, they would be more 
likely to be listened to. The only justification for the British in India was 
to do good to its people. The Government attitude of late years had 
widened the gulf between them. Everywhere in India amongst the 
younger men there was a growing distrust of the English. The only way 
to prevent this was to countenance such movements as the Indian National 
Congress and to introduce the principle of representation in every depart- 
ment of political life. To a great extent the dissatisfaction was due to the 
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people not having any responsible share in the work of government. The 
advent of the English into India was one of the glorious facts of history 
and he would like to see the old civilization of India revived through the 
influence of Western civilization. 

Mr. TaHL Ram opposed the Congress because the Congressists 
aimed at destructive and not constructive reforms and did not take the 
trouble to develop the resources of the country. Care should be taken 
that those connected with the Congress were men of high character and 
morality. As for extending the permanent settlement the financial diffi- 
culty was in its way. 

Mr. P. P. Pittar: In England the National Indian Congress is said to 
be socialistic and revolutionary ; that is a mistake. The Congress wished 
to unite the different people of India in a feeling of brotherhood, and to 
improve the relations between Government and the people. Some years 
ago he suggested a National Congress. It had now been formed and had 
united the different peoples of India on a common platform. This was 
a great triumph, largely due to British rule. Mr. Nundy had dealt with 
many Congress Resolutions, but Mr. Pillai dissented from those referring 
to the salt duty. The ryot did not feel its hardship so much as that caused 
by other taxes. He had never heard a ryot complain of it as of other 
taxes. As for the Resolution concerning the India Office Council, the 
administration was going from bad toworse. As regards previous speakers’ 
reference to the bureaucracy, the people of India had strong confidence in 
its honesty. The average Englishman was not an oppressor or a tyrant, 
though he might do things out of ignorance, which ignorance was 
increasing, . 

Mr. Cuatkasvtry congratulated Mr. Nundy on his very moderate 
paper. The English were anxious, with their present lights, to do India 
justica: They musi, however, "see the reasonableness of “The Indian 
National Congress.” The fact of a certain section of Indians not liking 
it because it did not go far enough, was a proof of the moderation of its 
aims. At present there were great grievances to complain of and the 
Congress was the best medium for their expression. 

Mr. JINNAH was glad the paper had been read before a Society which 
badly needed its information. He had the greatest respect for the English 

nation, but this was a time for truth, not adulation. The Congress was not 
revolutionary. It did not mean to take up arms against the English. It 
only wanted to be heard, and it must be heard. If this were constantly 
refused, statesmen would understand what would be the consequences. 
The people of India wanted the same rights and privileges that Englishmen 
had. Mr. Nundy had referred to the simultaneous examinations and the 
salt duty. The latter was an iniquitous tax, unheard of in any other 
country. The revenue from the salt duty in the first year was sixty 
millions and after two years it fell to twenty-two millions, showing that the 
people had to go without salt. 

Mr. ALEXANDER RoceErRsS: Would the previous speaker say what other 
tax he would impose which would touch the people of India generally ? 
India required an income in order to support the Government. . The salt 
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tax in India amounted to about 74d. per head of the population. That 
was not a grievous burden. It only amounted to two days’ labour in the 
year. 

Dr. Ince: The Association warmly welcomed a discussion on the 
National Congress and were delighted to see so many of their Indian 
fellow-subjects. One speaker had alluded to the National Congress as an 
academic, and another as a scientific, question ; it was really a philoso- 
phical one. It was the intellectual product and evolution of the Govern- 
ment of India during the English régime. If they found some ideas in the 
Congress which were perhaps not in unison with its healthy growth and 
the condition of things, they should not condemn it, but rather prune away 
those excrescences. He wished particularly to refer to the salt duty. The 
quantity of salt required for each human being was something infinitesimal 
in quantity and in price. Mr. Rogers had mentioned 73d. as the yearly 
expenditure of each individual, but that included salt used in manufactures 
and for other purposes. The value of the salt consumed by individuals 
scarcely amounted to a penny in the year. It was one of the fairest taxes 
upon one of the most universal articles of consumption. 

Mr. KRISHNA MENON: Although as a Government servant he had not 
taken part in the deliberations of the Congress, his sympathies were to a 
great extent with it. The English Government had not thoroughly appre- 
ciated the capacity of the Indians for co-operation and organisation. He 
did not agree with some of the statements, especially as to the salt tax. 
Indirect taxation was soundest, and its incidence light. It was the duty 
of every officer in India to understand the feelings of the people and to 
work in harmony with them as far as possible. Governors and governed 
were beginning to understand each other better, but there should be a 
deliberative and corrective body like the Congress. 

Mr. Nunpy in reply stated that if the salt tax was small the people 
were very poor. The present Lord Cromer assessed the average annual 
income of the Indian at Rs. 27 or about 30s. The proportion of 73d. to 
thirty shillings was certainly a large one. As for the Congress faking up 
questions of the improvement of the better classes and neglecting the 
poorer classes its taking up the salt tax disproved the accusation. Many 
Congress members, indeed, thought that the income tax should be raised 
rather than continue the present salt tax. A speaker had said that the 
Congress leaders tried to hoodwink the British public by posing as loyal 
to the English nation when really they were not, but there was absolutely 
no foundation for this allegation. They not only appreciated British rule 
but they could not do without it. It was to their interests that it should 
continue, but they desired the introduction of reforms. 

The CuHatrMAN expressed on behalf of the Council of the Association 
their pleasure in receiving so many gentlemen unconnected with the 
Association. Many of the remarks made were of value, and there was 
nothing in what had been said to which any person could fairly take excep- 
tion. No assurance on behalf of the Congress as to its loyalty to the 
government of the Queen was needed. It was a question of opinion as to 
whether all the proposals it put forward were or were not for the good of 
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the country or whether they were premature. Englishmen did not object 
that people expressed their grievances in forcible language. They did so 
themselves and he too had not been accustomed to conceal his opinions, 
pleasant or the reverse. Though not discussing any of the questions 
which Mr. Nundy had treated with great ability and moderation, he 
wished to instance the salt tax in order to show that Indian gentlemen of 
great intelligence differed so widely that it was not to be wondered at if 
the Government were compelled to differ from one half of them, because 
they could not possibly agree with both. Mr. Jinnah had denounced the 
salt tax as most iniquitous, but was it more wicked to impose a tax upon 
salt than upon any other article of almost universal use? Was it, for 
example, flagitious to impose an import duty upon wheat? That was done 
by every nation in Europe except England at the present day, and it was 
done in England until a generation ago. These things must be considered 
from the point of view of a Government which cannot live unless it raises 
a large revenue. It was not from any desire to impoverish the people that 
the salt duty was imposed, but because there was such a very large area on 
which the{Government could collect a very small tax from each. 

Mr. Pitta had never heard a complaint from a ryot against the salt duty. 
Sir Lepel had made the same remark about a year ago and had had great 
opportunities of observing the imposition of taxation in the Punjab 
Lord Cromer’s calculation, even if correct, showed that the salt tax was 
not excessive. He did not desire to press his views upon the meeting but 
only to show that on no question could intelligent holders of different views 
dogmatize with safety. 

In conclusion, the Chairman expressed the warm thanks of the meeting 
to Mr. Nundy for his interesting paper and the moderate way in which 
he had put a contested question before them. 


DISCUSSION ON “THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA 
« AND THE CLOSING OF THE MINTS.” 

At a MEETING of the East India Association, held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Monday, March 16th, 1896, a paper on “The Financial 
Condition of India and the closing of the Mints” was read by A. K. Con- 
nell, Esqre., M.A., Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., in the chair. The following, 
among others, were present :—Sir William Wedderburn, Dr. T. H. Thorn- 
ton, Lady Lyall, Dr. Penny, General Burlton, Mr. Pinhey, Mr. L. Probyn, 
Mrs. A. K. Connell, Mrs. and Miss Currie, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Morris, 
Messrs. G. Bain, Bhagtari, T. J. Desai, K. A. Ghaswalla, G. R. Lloyd, 
Mowbray, J. B. Pennington, C. Price, A. Rogers, G. Seton, Tahl Ram, 
E. Tye, W. M. Wood, and C. W. Arathoon (Hon. Sec.). 

The CuairMaN said that there could not be two opinions as to the ii- 
portance of the question to be discussed. Mr. Connell was a well-known 
member of the Association and an authority in such subjects. Whether 
one agreed or not with his opinions, only good could result from their 
public discussion. Lord Reay or Lord Harris had been expected to pre- 
side but were prevented by public duties. Sir Auckland Colvin had also 
been unable to preside. 
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Sir Leper GrirFin also incidentally mentioned that a letter had been 
received from the Thakore Sahib of Palitana, a V.P. of the Association, 
thanking them for their congratulations upon the honour which had been 
conferred upon him by Her Majesty. 

The Paper was then read by Mr. Connell, and will be found elsewhere 
in this Review. At its conclusion, 

Mr. LeEsLEY PRropyn said :—Though I do not agree with much that 
Mr. Connell has said, I accept his general statements that the injury to 
Indian Finance caused by the loss on exchange has been greatly exagger- 
ated. There are certain items, however, about which there can be no 
doubt. There is the large gold interest on the Government debt; there 
are the large gold pensions and leave allowances, all of which payments 
require an amount of rupees proportionate to the rate of exchange, and the 
lower the rupee falls the greater is the burden on the Indian taxpayer. 
There are other items which go to compose the 17 millions of home 
charges which are not very much affected by the exchange, such as stores 
and Railway remittances, and those things which are more an adjustment 
of goods as between England and India. They are not like the direct loss 
which takes place in the case of the fixed charges to which I have alluded. 
Mr. Connell says that there is a set-off against these losses in the increased 
revenue which the Government gets in consequence of the high prices 
caused by the expansion of the currency. The question of prices is no 
doubt a very difficult one; but I think Mr. Connell has made a mistake in 
attributing the rise of prices to the fall in the value of the rupee. What 
rise has occurred has been, I believe, owing to the development of India 
by its Railways. ‘The Railways of India have acted as a great leveller of 
prices. They have equalised the price of wheat in Central India and in 
Bombay. In 1862 the price of wheat at Raipore in the Central Provinces 
was 83 seers the rupee; in 1869 it was only 15 seers; in 1891 it was 
17 seers. My object in bringing these figures to your notice is to show 
that prices are not regulated by causes operating on silver, but by causes 
operating on the commodities themselves. If the theory be true that the 
prices depended entirely on causes affecting money, why was there this 
enormous difference? The real cause is that Railways have levelled prices ; 
and yet I understand that Mr. Connell deprecates the expenditure which 
has been and is still being incurred on Railways. This is like trying to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. So long as the expenditure on. 
Railways yields a fair return, so long do I think is it the duty of the 
Government to encourage it. Mr. Connell’s statement that the Anglo- 
Indian mind was greatly biassed by personal interest is unjust. I do not 
think that any of the members of the Governor-General’s Council who put 
their names to the dispatch which was laid before Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee were influenced in the smallest degree by personal interest. This 
can be proved by the result of that Committee’s deliberations. They 
entered upon that investigation with views diametrically opposite to those 
they afterwards adopted. Lord Welby and Lord Farrer, two of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, had committed themselves years ago against the 
very proposition which they afterwards felt bound to accede to. Lord 
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Herschell was chosen Chairman because it was thought well to get a 
Chairman with a judicial unbiassed mind, and that Committee, after careful 
deliberation, came to the conclusion that it was desirable to close the 
mints. Some confusion has arisen as to the real object of closing the 
mints. Some thought that the object was merely to raise the value of the 
Rupee. If you read the Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee you will 
see that it was nothing of the sort, that it was merely to give a steady value 
to the Rupee. The object was to introduce a gold standard, and as the 
first step towards that end it would be absolutely necessary to close the 
mints. Lord Herschell’s Committee came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to have a gold standard. I think they were right. I think it is 
for the advantage of India that some change should be made in the old 
currency of that country. Rightly or wrongly, silver had been discarded 
as the standard of value in the principal European Countries which had 
hitherto so used it. In consequence its value in the markets of the world 
fell tremendously. Yet silver was being poured into India at an enormous 
rate, and the Indian people were accepting it as of good value when it 
really was not. Since April, 1873, the net amount of silver received into 
India was 183 crores of Rupees. That is now worth in gold about 30 or 
40 million pounds sterling less than when it was received. The popular 
fallacy is that that money is scattered all over the country in currency. 
Out of the 500 or 600 crores of Rupees of silver which now exist in India 
the amount in the currency is only about 130 crores, the remainder of it 
is hoarded, or turned into ornaments, or buried, or kept as a reserve. 
These are the figures given by Mr. F. C. Harrison in the Economic Journal. 
I want to point out that the Indian people, by receiving all this silver 
which was actually falling in value in the world, were suffering a very 
material loss, and it was, I think, the duty of Government to prevent that 
loss from growing. Therefore I think they did rightly in taking the first 
step towards the establishment of a gold standard ; but I think they have 
been wrong in not going further, and in not saying at what rate they are 
going to make the Rupee the representative of gold. I think it will be a 
very great hardship on the Indian people if the value of the Rupee is 
forced up so high that there is a very great difference between the value of 
their hoards and the value of the coin, and I am sure that three of the 
members of that Committee were as much against any attempt at artificially 
‘ forcing up the value of the Rupee as I am. 

Mr. Martin Woop thought they needed to discriminate between finance 
proper and a monetary system. Mr. Connell had not said as much about 
the closing of the mints as might have been expected. Its first obvious 
effect would be to reduce the volume of the currency, and that would tend 
to the lowering of prices throughout India. The question as to prices 
Mr. Connell has partly answered : he thought that they had risen. Mr. Con- 
nell should have gone a little fuller into statistics as to the exports of 1882 
and 1892. Why had the naturally expected result from the lessening of 
the currency not followed? It was partly accounted for in the Report of 
the Currency Department of 1894-95 (the Bombay Summaries of August 
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last). They had in various ways 2} crores coming in to check the 
fall in prices which would otherwise have resulted. These withdrawals of 
Rupees from the hoards were being replaced of course by bar silver. This 
silver which presumably had been coined by the Government, was being 
paid out gradually in meeting Council Bills. In the same Currency 
Report it was estimated that the total Rupees coined and then still current 
was 335 crores. A writer in the same Summaries a year ago quoted an 
authority who in 1874 calculated that it required 60 millions sterling to 
provide India with adequate gold currency; another authority calculated 
it at 80 millions. If Mr. Probyn estimated the total currency of Rupees at 
130 crores—and he has just reminded them that the import of silver into 
India was 180 crores since 1873—this was manifestly an inadequate esti- 
mate. Mr. Connell had dealt mainly with the financial, or serious, aspect 
of the case. They were indebted to Mr. Connell for his exceedingly com- 
prehensive criticism of the financial results of the Railway System in India, 
though Sir David Barbour could not accept his conclusions. The total 
deficiency between outlay on Railways and their receipts amounted to 
68 million Rupees since their establishment. But there was something to 
show for that on the other side. He agreed with Mr. Connell as to the 
extravagant manner in which many of the former Railways had been carried 
out and the utter absence of economy and foresight which had in the last 
year or two again been shown in some of the Indian Railway projects ; 
but, making large allowances for this, the Railways had largely promoted 
the prosperity of India. The whole question of finance, so far as it con- 
cerned the currency and exchange, came back to the question of the 
money remittances, 17 crores a year, which had been made to this 
country. These large and constant withdrawals from the annual revenues 
of India knocked the bottom out of what could have been done as to the 
currency or exchange. Mr. Connell had once more laid the ghost about 
exchange being the sole difficulty of the Indian Official: he had shown 
that it arose from other causes which were beyond their own control. A 
profligate expenditure had been allowed, and ¢ha¢ had increased the 
burden of exchange ; it was going on increasing, and there was needed 
a more emphatic repetition of the protests which Mr. Connell had made. 
Then they must remember the compensation allowances which were paid 
out of the Treasury. The root of the whole matter was the enormous 
withdrawals, and the only direct alleviation would be for the British 
Treasury to provide a portion of the 17 millions, if it were only 3 to 5 
millions. That would at once relieve the situation. (Hear! Hear!) 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN agreed generally with what was said in the 
paper about the condition of Indian finances, the cause of their critical 
condition and where the remedy was to be sought. Indian finance seemed 
to him in a very unsatisfactory state, when all the useful expenditure in 
India was being starved and constant demands were made for fresh ex- 
penditure upon unproductive matters such as frontier wars. They 
appeared also to have got very near to the end of their reserves in the way 
of taxation. The authorities must have seen that before they imposed the 
cotton duties and called upon Manchester to contribute a part of the 
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funds. He also agreed with Mr. Connell as to the great need of some 
better control over financial expenditure in India. He thought there 
should be a means of establishing something like a permanent control 
over expenditure. Speaking generally, the only real desire for economy 
was often among the people who had to provide the money. In this 
country the only people who controlled expenditure were the taxpayers, 
and in the same way in India the people who had the real interest in 
keeping down the expenditure were also the taxpayers. Unfortunately 
they had no voice in the matter; and therefore they saw in the House of 
Commons a great contrast between the way in which British and Indian 
expenditure was dealt with. For weeks every detail of British expenditure 
was fought over, because every M.P. was afraid of his constituents, and 
Government knew that if they did not give satisfaction they would soon 
get notice to quit. But for Indian matters one or two evenings at the fag- 
end of a Session were considered sufficient for dealing with the finances of 
200 millions of people. What was the remedy? They should try to 
increase whatever voice the people of India could have, either direct or 
indirect, in exercising control over expenditure. Of late years something 
had been done in the way of giving representative members on the Legis- 
lative Councils in India, and that was an indirect opportunity given to the tax- 
payers of bringing forward their criticisms. He would be very glad to see 
in the House of Commons an arrangement by which a little more time and 
attention could be given to Indian finance. (Hear! Hear!) These 
matters might form the subject of a very useful enquiry by a select 
Committee of the House of Commons, who might then place before the 
House a valuable review of the financial condition of India and make 
some practical recommendations, and it would also educate public opinion 
with regard to Indian matters. No one could look without regret at the 
debates which took place on India, showing as they did a want of informa- 
tion or study. There had been a Commission appointed to enquire into 
the finances of India, but, unfortunately, the terms of the reference did not 
include any question of policy. The whole expenditure of India depended 
upon policy. As long as they had a policy of frontier extension they could 
not possibly have military economy. The policy depended upon public 
opinion, and public opinion should be cultivated and represented and 
enforced upon the Government by some well-informed enquiry in, and 
recommendations by, the House of Commons. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER RocERS wished to make a few remarks not strictly 
within the compass of the paper but on the side of income, over which the 
natives of India should have more control. The prosperity of Indian 
finance depended generally upon the income, and that income mainly on 
the lahd revenue. ‘Therefore most careful attention should be paid to the 
administration of the land revenue. This examination, particularly in the 
Madras Presidency, would be of the utmost assistance. The administra- 
tion was now false from top to bottom. He had figures which bore out 
that statement. ‘The administration seemed to be by eviction of tenants, 
the worst possible system. The people were disgusted and revenue was 
lost. The Madras Revenue Reports showed that there were in Madras 
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nearly 34 millions of acres of assessed lands waste, and he attributed that 
entirely to the wrong system on which the revenue was administered. The 
evictions were for the nonpayment of revenue, and if the land revenue 
were properly assessed there would be no such thing. In the last 12 years 
from 1879-80 to 1890-91 the number of evictions in the Madras Presidency 
had been over 850,000. During the last four years they amounted to 10,115, 
11,118, 12,400, and over 14,000. The result was that not only the per- 
sonal property but to a large extent the real property of the people, 
that was to say their right of cultivation of the soil was sold by auction. 
1,130,000 acres had been bought in by Government for want of bidders. 
According to the last year’s returns real and personal property estimated 
by Government to be of the value of 8 lacs of rupees was put up to auction 
and produced only 2 lacs. He called attention to this subject in order that 
something might be done. 

Mr. PENNINGTON desired to thank Mr. Connell for the immense amount 
of information always to be obtained from him. He thought that however 
papers, iooking at India from a purely financial aspect, always seemed to 
have a considerable amount of unreality aboutthem. A country could not 
simply be looked at from a financial aspect. It was all very well to say so 
much had been lost over the railways ; but what had they on the other 
side? With regard also to army expenditure, it was simply a question of 
insurance. 

Mr. Martin Woop : An increase of 50 per cent. in the last 20 years. 

Mr. PENNiNGTON: There is that increase in the expenditure—but what 
is the increase in the value of the property? He had a letter from Sir 
Arthur Cotton who said that no country in the world had progressed like 
India. 

Mr. TaHL Ram said there could be no two opinions as to the bad con- 
dition of Indian finances. He objected to frontier expenditure. England 
must treat India as justly as her colonies. India should not bear the home 
charges ; the Colonies did not. The Railway system should be developed 
as much as possible. 

Mr. ConnELL, in reply, said: As regards the railways, some people 
have thought that I want to take dynamite round India and blow up 
all the railways, and that I believe them absolutely a bad thing for the 
country. What I have always pointed out is the financial result of 
developing railways in India with capital either guaranteed or raised by 
the State. It is a recognised fact in Political Economy, at any rate 
in British History, that there is the greatest objection to the State un- 
dertaking great industrial enterprises. I say that any Government that 
embarks on a great scheme like railways, which, if there is a loss, entails 
a heavy burden on the taxpayers, must consider very carefully before 
it goes ahead at a great pace. The Indian Government cannot go in 
for internal development and raising four or five millions capital every 
year, and at the same time increase military charges, and annex Upper 
Burmah, without the State being landed near to bankruptcy. The 
Indian Government has the greatest difficulty in making both ends 
meet, and the financial disease has to be diagnosed. One of the causes 
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of the increased burden to the taxpayer in India is that railways have 
been built so quickly that there has not been time for the exchequer 
to recover from the burden which otherwise it might have borne. There 
would be no objection if railways could be built with capital raised in 
India, but I do object to the continual raising of capital in England, 
thereby depressing the home remittances. An allusion has been made to 
the bias of the official mind on the questions of loss on exchange and closing 
the mints. I imagine that Anglo-Indians are not above personal interest- 
I do not suppose that men with high salaries at Simla and Calcutta feel 
very much the loss by exchange on home remittances, but for years past 
there has been a large amount of correspondence in the Indian press on 
the grievance in this respect of Anglo-Indians. I think they were justified 
in calling attention to it and that the Government has been right under 
the circumstances in giving compensation allowances. Still I think their 
personal interest must have had some effect, because since the mints have 
been closed and exchange has gone up, and since compensation allowances 
have been granted there has not been that perpetual bimetallic outcry in 
the Indian press. As regards Lord Herschell’s committee Mr. Probyn ad- 
mitted that the Indian Government had not carried out the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee. It has closed the mints and raised the rate of 
exchange, but is it doing anything to carry out tiat to which the closing of 
the mints was only a preliminary, namely, having a gold standard? Gold 
has been leaving the country at a greater rate the last two years than 
before, and the Government is doing nothing but closing the mints. The 
result is that the whole of the land revenue of India which has been 
reassessed lately on the basis of open merits, must necessarily be enor- 
mously enhanced as time goes on if those mints are to remain closed. 

Mr. LEsLey Prosyn: I think i: is absolutely unjustifiable to close the 
mints if it were not preliminary to a gold standard. 

Mr. A. K. Connetu: I do not know whether you can say that the 
Indian Government are going on any further. 

Mr. LEsLEY PRosyn: I do not know that. 

Mr. A. K. ConneELL: I think they are not, because they are not taking 
any steps to accumulate gold. The whole famine policy of the Indian 
Government turns upon an unrestricted rupee currency. That policy is 
during good years to stimulate as much as possible the export of any 
superfluous grain crops. In old times there was a large local accumulation 
of grain of every sort after a good harvest. Now the tendency is for that 
to leave the country, and in exchange the peasantry no doubt have been 
getting rupees. Those rupees to a large extent they seem to turn into 
ornaments upon which when times of pressure come they raise money. 
You now in time of famine are practically saying that that popular imme- 
morial pawnbroking is to be stopped. Imagine what would happen in 
London during the unemployed disturbances if you had more or less shut 
the pawnshops. The Indian Government does not wish to provide food 
for the people. It has its railway system and it says food will come in and 
the people will be able to pay for it out of their reserves, and at the same 
time it says these reserves are not realisable. I cannot see that that policy 
will work. 
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The CHairMan on behalf of the meeting thanked Mr. Connell for his 
interesting paper, and Mr. Probyn who had with great force spoken 
slightly in opposition to, but in the main in accord with, Mr. Connell. He 
agreed with Mr. Probyn and Mr. Connell in objecting to the continuous 
closure of the Indian mints, unless the Government were prepared at once 
to take steps to set right the question of the Indian currency. The policy 
of India was no doubt bi-metallic, but he did not see any intention on 
their part of reopening the mints unless the countries of Europe, which had 
been bi-metallic, again became so and co-operated in a general effort to re- 
habilitate silver. If the mints were not reopened it would cause the greatest 
hardship to the people of India. (Hear, Hear.) It was true, as Mr. Pen- 
nington had said, that these financial questions were not abstract questions 
which could be dealt with 7x vacuo. They were questions to be dealt with 
practically by the men whose business it was to govern the great Empire 
of India. It could not be said that there was a certain paper loss here 
and there, and that consequently the policy which the Government had 
carried out with the greatest deliberation was wrong. ‘There were great 
interests to guard, and the best that was possible had to be done under 
very difficult circumstances. These currency questions and questions of 
finance had long been the despair of statesmen. He had lately spoken to 
a dozen or more M.P.’s, and scarcely one of them had any clear idea on 
the subject of bi-metallism or kindred subjects ; and now that a resolution 
with which he was in great sympathy was coming before the House of 
Commons, it would be discussed in a House which did not in the least 
understand the question. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. A. K. Connell was carried by acclamation, as 
was a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE DRUSE RISING IN THE HAURAN AND SYRIAN 
ATROCITIES. 


We received some time ago an account of the disturbances jin Syria, 
which have since been confirmed in the “Times,” though much is still 
mysterious in what has been, and is, going on in that couutry. Our Syrian 
correspondent writes: “The first conflict was between the Druses of 
Hasbia and the strange Muhammadan sect of the Matavallis (regarding 
whom we hope to publish some interesting information). It began by a 
well-known Druse Robber-Sheikh being found murdered near a village 
inhabited both by that sect and Christians. The Druses at first robbed 
and killed the Christians, but soon extended their vengeance to the 
Matavallis. Their Sheikh, Hassan, invoked help against the Druses and 
in a fortnight could muster some fourteen thousand men whom the 
Christians joined, the Bishop of Jadidi also sending provisions. The 
Druses on hearing of this union were frightened and sent some of their 
religious leaders to sue for peace, which was reluctantly granted, the 
warriors on both sides returning to their homes. Highway robbery by 
Druses of Christians, however, still continued for over two menths. At 
this moment there is no safety anywhere in Syria. Every day reports a 
murder or robbery in this or that district. Work is at a standstill every- 
where. The Druses of Majdulshams have been fighting with the Arabs at 
Anli and the Druses of Mount Hauran are fighting with the Moslems living 
there. The former is only an enlarged edition of the perennial fighting 
against the Fadli Arabs to whom the Circassian refugees have been added. 
In this year of anarchy they joined the Beduins in order to avenge them- 
selves, as soon as they heard that the Turkish Government of Damascus 
had sent a large force to fight the Druses of Hauran, whose depredations 
had become intolerable. The Druses collected their clans, but that of 
Hasbia complied with the warning of Government and returned to their 
town. Whilst the Arabs were plundering some farmers near Majdul, 
which is inhabited both by Druses and Christians, a small Druse force 
attacked and routed them and restored the plundered cattle. The victors 
were pursued by some 4,000 horsemen (Circassians, Beduins and Kurds), 
when they came on the main force of the Druses, which routed them after 
three hours’ fighting. The Druses chased their enemies to a few miles 
from Ulkunitim where the Vice-Governor resides, when a Kurd horseman 
came out of the town and warned them in vain that the Turkish soldiers 
would attack them. Indeed, the soldiers with the Arabs and their allies 
marched on the Druses who lost some 120 men before they escaped back 
to Majdul by midnight. On the following day they hoped in vain for the 
aid of their brethren at Hasbia and Mount Lebanon and two days later 
they were surrounded by Mamduh Pasha with 4,oco men and some guns. 
He wanted the Druses to begin the fight, so as to have an excuse for 
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burning their town and exterminating them, but the Druses, foreseeing his 








scheme, agreed to submit and sert one of their Sheikhs, Farhad, with a 
handkerchief round his neck, to the Pasha stating that the Druses had 
always been loyal to the Sultan and had only fought against the Arabs and 
Circassians in self-defence. The Pasha, however, though he let him return 
in safety, called the Christians out from the town and then ordered the 
Arabs to set it on fire. The Druses fled with their wives and children to 
ia, the mountains where some forty died from hunger. The Arabs then 
ill plundered and fired two more Druse villages and the soldiers did the 
an same with two other villages. The Governor of the Lebanon would not 
of allow the fugitive Druses to settle there till he had received orders from 
ng the Sublime Porte, so that the Druses of the Ulkunitim district are now 
a scattered in that of Hasbia and live there on the charity of their brethren. 
ge “The second conflict, that between the Druses of Mount Hauran and 
ed their Mussalman neighbours, was also caused by the tyranny of the former, 
he who would even plunder the frontier-Bedouins, especially the Shelan and 
nd Beni Smire tribes. Having heard of the Armenian rebellion, these Druses 
he last year refused to pay the annual taxes to Government and waxed bold 
he j in their encroachments. For instance, a rich merchant of Damascus had 
eir a large sum of money owing him by the Mussulman Fellahin of Hauran 
the and, failing to get it through the Government, he made the claim over to 
by an influential Druse Sheikh for a commission of 25 %. The Sheikh at 
At § once rode to the defaulting villages and gave them the option of paying 
5 a or of being killed. The villagers resisted, several Druses were killed ; 
ry- finally all the Hauran Moslems rose in arms, were defeated and had some 
; at 13 villages plundered and burnt. The Governor of Damascus then was 
ing ordered by the Sublime Porte to crush the Druses. There are now over 
ing twenty regiments fighting them and in the first engagement 800 Druses 
ed. were said to have been killed and four of their towns to have been 
=m- burnt. In a second engagement 1,600 Druses were reported as killed and 
cus five more towns as burnt, the soldiers losing only some 70 men. This is 
ons the official version, but the people say that the reverse is the truth, for the 
of Druses are splendid fighting men and are well armed with Martini-Henry 
neir rifles. Their country also is difficult of access, whilst the bulk of those 
dul, fighting against them are Fellahin, ill-fed, ill-clad and untrained. Whatever 
yrce may be the number of regular soldiers killed, there is no doubt that many 
tors of the Muhammadan peasantry fighting against the Druses have already 
ds), died from mere hunger and cold in the present campaign. 
{ter “Great fear is prevailing among Christians throughout Syria. The 
\iles Beyrut papers are not allowed to write one word about the state of affairs 
nan in the Turkish Empire. All we know is through some Egyptian papers 
liers that are moderate in tone. Yet every day we hear of some disturbance 
llies or riot near Syria, yea, even in Syria itself. In Aleppo and Damascus i 
ack Christians are in greater fear than those living near the sea. Every hour 
the they expect death and a great many families have already left for Beyrut 
ater and Mount Lebanon. Owing to lack of work, people are always talking 
uns. politics, but only Christians with Christians, Mussulmans with Mussulmans. 


In fact, Christians are less afraid of the Muhammadan population, than of 
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the soldiers ; the former dare not attack us, for they remember the punish- 
ment they received from the European Powers in 1860, but the soldiers do 
not care for the consequence of their acts. It is the soldiers, and not the 
Druses, who massacred most of the Christians in the aforesaid conflict, 
especially in Damascus and the neighbourhood where the Druses are very 
few. In Beyrut all the houses that are robbed at night and all the men 
that have been murdered are by soldiers. A few months more of the 
present state of things and most Christians will die in Syria, if not by the 
weapons of the soldiers, at all events from starvation.” 





THE DUNGAN REBELLION AND THE MUHAMMADANS 
IN CHINA. 
I HAVE read with much interest Colonel Mark Bell’s paper in the January 
number of the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review,” on the Muhammadan uprising 
in North-Western China, and impatiently await the additional information 
which he promises for another number of the Review. 

Having, on two occasions, visited the North-Western Provinces of China 
where this rebellion broke out and to which it is still confined, and in view 
of the apparent lack of information on the subject among the general 
public, I take the liberty of sending you the following notes, which may 
prove of interest. 

North-Western Kan-su was naturally, from its contiguity to Turkestan, 
the first parts of China proper to be occupied by Turkish peoples. History 
tells us that in the eighth century, a.D., a large band of Turkomans came 
to Kan-su to assist the Chinese in suppressing the rebellion of An-Lu-shan. 
Tradition adds that when, after many years at such work, the time came 
for them to return to their native land, few were willing to go, for most of 
them had taken native wives and preferred remaining in China. Ques- 
tioned by their chief, Seid Wakhad, whether they would go back with him, 
they replied ¢urgan, “we stay behind”—and so they became known as the 
Turgani, a word which in process of time has become corrupted into the 
present form Tungani or Dungan. 

There are other explanations of the origin of the name of Tungan, 
which, by the way, is never employed by Chinese-Muhammadans in 
speaking of themselves, but appears to be used only by Turkestanis when 
referring to their co-religionists of the Chinese Empire. The most satis- 
factory one is that which derives it from a Turki word meaning “a 
convert.”* 

These and other Turki tribes who preceded or followed them thither, 
and all of whom now profess Muhammadanism, are settled from Sa-chou 
to Lan-chou and Ning-hsia and along the western border of Kan-su prin- 
cipally in the prefectures of Ho-chou, Titao and Hsi-ning, where they 
now form a large portion, perhaps a half, of the population. 

In 1370, there came a migration:of Salar Turkomans to China. They 
settled along the Yellow River between Kuei-té on the extreme western 


* On the Dungans, see an interesting note in Col. Kuropatkin’s Kashgaria (Engl. 
translation), p. 113 and p. 154, where several other explanations are given of the origin 
of the name. 
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border of the province, and the great Muhammadan stronghold of Ho- 
chou. There they have since lived and multiplied so that to-day they 
count some 50,000 souls. These Salar have retained the language of 
their ancestors,* as well as their warlike spirit, and have never intermingled 
with the neighbouring Chinese, though they now somewhat resemble them 
—especially their women,—in physical appearance and in many of their 
customs. They are held to be the most fanatic of Chinese-Muhammadans 
and have repeatedly risen in arms against the Chinese, notably in 1781, 
under Ma Ming-hsin, and later on in the great rebellion of 1861 which, 
however, had its origin in Eastern Shen-hsi and at Chin-chi P’u on the 
Yellow River to the south of the Departmental city of Ning-hsia in Eastern 
Kan-su. 

Robert Shaw is, so far as I know, the first European writer who called 
attention to the Chinese Salar. He met two members of the tribe at 
Kashgar during his stay there, and the information obtained from them he 
published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. X. (New 
Series).’ 

Prjevalsky and Potanin saw something of the Chinese Salar during their 
explorations in North-West Kan-su, but the former (see his A/ongo/ia, II., 
p- 149) thought that they were a Tibetan tribe. So far as my knowledge 
goes, I was the first foreigner to devote much attention to them, having, 
during both my journeys in Kan-su, made frequent and careful inquiries 
about them and visited a large portion of their country. 

Lt. A. C. Yate, in his ‘‘ Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission ” 
(p. 301), speaks of the western or parent branch of this tribe of Turkomans 
who, he says, now reside around Old Sarakhs and number about 5,000 
families. Mr. P. M. Lessar also refers to them in the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society” (Vol. V., p. 11), calling them Salyrs, and 
estimating their number at 5,700 tents. 

The present revolt broke out at Hai Cheng, a small walled place about 
40 miles N. of Lan-chou Fu and just within the Great Wall; but it soon 
spread westward, and first assumed dangerous proportions in the western 
section of the Salar country.{ The Ahons or priests were at the bottom 
of it, as they were of the rebellion in the same country in 1861 ; but in 
1895, as in 1861, the Salar were in all likelihood goaded to desperation by 
the exactions of the Chinese officials, by excessive imposts, the shortness 
of the last three or four years’ crops, and the losses they had sustained in 
live stock from the terrible cattle plague which swept over the province in 
1892 and 1893, destroying probably two-thirds of the cattle and horses in 
North-Eastern Tibet, in the Koko-nor and Kan-su, in which part of the 
Empire all their trade relations lay. The domineering conduct, too, of the 
lamas of the innumerable monasteries which cover this corner of Kan-su 
in which the Salar live, and which is known to Tibetans as Amdo, may 
have had a good deal to do with the outbreak, and to this must unques- 


* See my Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892, pp. 
373-376. 

+ See OP. sup. cit., pp. 62, 66,,78 et seg. 

}~ The Salar country proper is divided into eight Aux, hence the name of Salar pa Kun 
by which it is usually called by the Chinese. See Of. sup. cit., pp. 77 and 81. 
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tionably be added the natural desire of a proud people to regain some of 
the personal liberties and privileges enjoyed by all Chinese, but refused to 
them for centuries. 

Until about ten years ago no Muhammadan was allowed to enter the 
city of Hsi-ning without having an official seal, stamped in black on his 
wrist at the city gate ; and for the first few years after the rebellion the 
stamp was put on the face, near the corner of the mouth. None are 
allowed to carry weapons, not even the little knife worn by many Chinese 
in a case hanging from the belt, in which are also their chopsticks. So 
apprehensive, indeed, are the Chinese authorities of Muhammadans along 
the north-west borders of China proper, that in most of the large towns of 
Kan-su they are not allowed to reside within the city walls but only in the 
suburbs. At Ning-hsia, for example, I found, in 1892, but one Muham- 
madan inn within the city walls, and at Hsi-ning, Tankar, Kuei-té and all 
other border towns of the province, this rule is, and appears to have been 
for centuries, very strictly inforced. Thus, we learn from Benedict Goés, 
who visited China in the first years of the 17th century, that the Muham- 
madans living in North-Western Kansu, especially at Su-chou, were in his 
time shut up every night within the walls of their own cities, which were 
distinct from those inhabited by the Chinese. 

In the report of my journey of 1892-93 through Mongolia and Tibet, on 
which occasion I visited for the second time the Salar country, speaking of 
the Muhammadan Ahon® of Western Kan-su, I said: 

‘* Since the suppression of the rebellion (in 1874) the Ahons have not been idle. Some 
have come from Mecca, some from Medina, some from Turkestan, and they have by 
their preaching incited the Kan-su Muhammadans to rebellion by urging them to follow 
customs contrary to the recognized usages and habits of China. Thus, they tried to 
induce the young men to let their beards grow, parents not to compress their female 
children’s feet, and even encouraged them not to wear queues. In Hsi-ning, when the 
Chen-t’ai heard that some Muhammadans under forty were wearing beards, he had them 
called to his Ya-men, gave them their choice, prison or shaving off their beards, and off 
went the half-dozen long hairs which probably adorned their manly faces. 

‘*As to not compressing girls’ feet, the Ahons have been a little more successful ; 

some of the native priests have in the case of their daughters let nature follow its course, 
but nine-tenths of the Hui-hui are as fond of seeing small-footed women as other Chinese 
are.” 
Islamism has, in this century, made an astonishing number of converts 
among the Chinese. I have no doubt that the total number of Mussul- 
mans within the eighteen provinces of China proper amounts to perhaps 
20,000,000. Ame@ng the Mongols and some of the Tibetan tribes near the 
Koko-nor it has also made many proselytes. For example, one of the 
most prosperous and at the same time independent and war-like tribes of 
Tibetans of Kan-su is that of the Kargan, who live in the Salar country ; 
and there are bands of Muhammadan Mongols to the west of Hsi-ning and 
also farther east in the Ordos country. 

With the exception of a few of their priests, Chinese-Muhammadans 
generally are far from conversant with the tenets of their faith. In 
Northern China they confine themselves to the observance of a few rules 
of life, such as abstaining from eating pork and other flesh of animals not 
killed in the orthodox manner, and from the use of opium and spirits, and 
in some parts their women appear in public veiled. Their children arc 
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taught to read and write a little Arabic, but most of them quote the Koran 
in Chinese. Among the Salar, most of the older men recite their daily 
prayers and make the prescribed ablutions; but in many parts of the 
country they are so lax in their observance of their religion that they will 
even burn incense in the Chinese temples and perform a number of other 
ceremonies supposed to be peculiar to the Kaffir Chinese. These lax 
Muhammadans are usually known among Chinese as “ white-capped Hui- 
hui,” while the more devout ones, and especially the Salar, are called 
“black-capped Hui-hui.” 

It is a curious though unquestionable fact that the Chinese-Muhammadans 
in the different portions of the country I have visited, from Chih-li to 
Kan-su, show much more enterprise, courage, independence of character 
and thriftiness than do their countrymen professing other faiths. Through- 
out Northern China and Mongolia, most of the carters, mule- and camel- 
drivers, as well as the Pao fiao-ti who hire themselves out to travelling 
merchants to protect the property they carry with them,—all professions 
which expose those following them to attacks from the numerous bands of 
bandits which infest these regions,—are Muhammadans. The best generals 
and troops China now has profess this faith. They attribute these well- 
known characteristics, which may be to.a great extent the outcome of their 
temperance and abstinence from opium, to an infusion of foreign blood 
from their ancestors,—the Turks in the north, and the Arab sailors who 
came to the southern and eastern provinces in the 7th or 8th century of 
our era,—and they hold themselves to be quite a distinct race from the 
ordinary Chinese. 

Whatever the cause of these characteristics, they have made the Muham- 
madans a source of much uneasiness and trouble to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for many centuries past. They have had to repress frequent revolts 
among them for which, however, they were themselves primarily respon- 
sible, through the culpable negligence and rapacity of the provincial 
officials. It was Pi Ching, the Governor of Turkestan, who by his mal- 
administration of the country under him caused the great Muhammadan 
rebellion of 1820 under Chang-ko-erh (Djihanguir), also known as Djengir 
Khodja ; and it took the Chinese eight years to suppress it. The great 
rebellion of Yun-nan was brought about by the massacre, in the plains of 
Ta-li Fu in 1856, of all the Muhammadans of that city, a measure insti- 
gated by a former Vice-President of the Board of War, who detested the 
Hui-hui and wished to rid the province of them. In this case, also, it was 
years before peace was restored to the province. The rebellion of 1861, 
which spread over all North-Western China and Turkestan, had its origin 
in the exactions of the officials, of the gentry and Buddhist priests and 
lamas of Shen-hsi and Kan-su, and it took seventeen years to put it down. 

In none of these uprisings, so far as I am aware, was there at first any 
desire on the part of the Muhammadans to establish independent states 
nor was any concerted action agreed upon.* If they did attempt some- 

* It is, in this connexion, interesting to note that there is very little intercourse, com- 
mercial or other, between the Muhammadans of Kan-su and those of Kasgaria. I made 


frequent inquiry on the subject while in the country, and was everywhere assured of the 
fact I mention. 
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times to free themselves of the Chinese yoke, it was an afterthought, and 
more than once it turned out to be an unfortunate one; for with it arose 
among them dissensions of which the Chinese were not slow to take advan- 
tage and which materially facilitated the difficult task of subduing them. 
I see nothing in the present case to make me believe that the Kan-su 
Muhammadans will do otherwise than their predecessors, unless foreign 
assistance is sought and obtained by China. There will be years of 
desultory warfare, horrible barbarities, terrible loss of life,—not on the 
battle-field but on the execution grounds,—and finally, the country of the 
Kan-su Muhammadans will resume its normal condition. In that condi- 
tion, as I have seen it, it is a land of narrow valleys and bare mountains, 
covered with ruins of houses, fallow fields, tumble-down villages, half- 
deserted towns, a temporarily cowed people unable for the most part to 
earn a livelihood, men pleasant to speak to, kind-hearted, hot-headed and 
honest withal, talking much of Islam and hoping against hope for better 
days. The best friends I have in China are among the Tungans of 
Kan-su. Together with some of them I have wandered through the 
deserts of the Ts’aidam and of Tibet, and I have had but praise to give 
them ; and I now feel deep sorrow for their present misfortunes, a feeling 
intensified by the thought of the merciless way in which the Chinese will 
probably repress their uprising.* 
Washington, D.C.; 15th Jany. 1896. W. W. RockHILL. 


TREATMENT OF “ NATIVES.” 


We draw attention with the view of eliciting discussion, to the following 
remarks by Dr. R. N. Cust at the last Meeting of the British Association : 

“There is a tendency on the part of the Anglo-Saxon to depreciate the 
social customs of other Nations, more especially of those, who are on a 
different level of culture, such as the people of Asia and North Africa. I 
purposely exclude from my argument all races admittedly in a state of 
barbarism, and my remarks have no reference to the attempts of Missionary 
Associations to convert the souls of non-Christian races. . . . 

“As regards the majority of our fellow-subjects in British India, it is 
possible to form acquaintances and friendships, based on a mutual respect, 
and to associate with them on the same terms as with one’s own men, 
notwithstanding that they differ from us in religion, language, dress, 
social customs, prejudices, names, mode of address, etc. 

“My protest is against the attempt to uproot the ancient Oriental 
civilization of races which come under the influence of European Powers, 
and to destroy their ancestral customs and manners of social life in all 
matters, which are not contrary to the principles of moral law. . . . 

** Are we sure that the social customs of Europe and the United States 
of North America, are in themselves abstractly the best? At any rate they 
differ very much from each other. It would not be difficult to distinguish 
a native of India, who had been ‘ Portugesed,’ from one who had been 
‘ Anglicised’ in his externals ; both would be objects of derision. Why 

* See Col. Kuropatkin’s remarks (Of. sup. ctt., p. 155) on the cruelties which attended: 
the suppression of the rebellion of 1861. 
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do we meet the title ‘ Mr.’ placed before the name of a respectable Hindu 
or Mahometan of ancient lineage? Why are the female members of his 
family called ‘ladies’? Why in a French Colony are all the residents 
compelled to learn French, and in British India is the study of English 
indirectly forced upon the educated youth of the country notwithstanding 
that they have magnificent vernaculars, older than, and as polished as, 
English, the outcome of a language, dead and disused except by scholars, 
which is equal to, or superior to, Greek and Latin? How pitiful does an 
Indian appear in European garments, whose bearing is graceful and 
dignified in those of his own country! I might pass under review other 
features of social life, but my opinion is decided, that the best policy is to 
leave them alone in all things lawful, and allow the features of their life to 
develop according to their own standards, and not to attempt to convert 
a high class Indian gentleman into a Briton of the middle classes. 

‘An educated native of India, when he receives his oral instructions as 
an Official in a Court, renders the rough, and often ungrammatical, sentences 
of the European judge or magistrate, into an accurate, faithful, and strictly 
legal form of words, to make up the record of the case ; if called upon to 
write a letter on public or private affairs in any of the languages of India, 
he will do it with extreme elegance and suitability to the rank of the party 
writing and the party written to; there is a recognised style of corre- 
spondence which is followed. Now ask the native clerk trained in the 
English schools to write an English letter, and he will produce a strange 
bombastic, Johnsonian, document, painful to read, and causing the training, 
which could lead to such a production, to be despised. Scores of such 
letters are handed about as the specimens of the new culture of the 
Anglicised Indian to be laughed at. 

“‘ Another party wishes to reform the Marriage Laws, or the Dietary, of 
a Nation of nearly 300 millions, because they do not conform to the 
custom of the English middle classes. In the East, marriage takes place 
at an extremely early age, and the boys and girls, as we should describe 
them, are parents. If this practice were destructive of life, we should not 
have a population increasing at the rate of three millions per annum. 
Those who have lived among the people of India in their hundreds of 
market-towns and thousands of villages, can testify to the absence of 
outwardly visible signs of suffering, which are obvious to the traveller in 
North Africa from Egypt to Marocco. There are no Divorce Courts in 
India except for the convenience of the Europeans. 

‘Why not leave the subject of matrimony to gradual modification under 
the influence of education, both male and female, civilization of an indi- 
genous character, and individual freedom ? 

“ So as regards the articles of consumption by way of food and drink ; 
what possible advantage can come from an Association composed of male 
and female residents in a different country, attempting to control a vast 
Oriental population, crying out, ‘You must not eat, or smoke opium ; you 
must not drink alcohol ?’ etc. This advice is more painfully ridiculous, as 
the people of India know that the English are the most drunken race of 
the world, while the majority of themselves by habit, poverty, and religion, 
are total abstainers. 
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“Polygamy and polyandry are distasteful subjects, and yet the former 
recalls the names of King David and King Solomon. The practice of 
polygamy, though legal both to Hindu and Mahometan, is dying out. The 
Government of India tolerates no customs contrary to morality, such as the 
burning of widows, the slaughter of female children, the burying alive of 
lepers, the exporting of persons to be slaves; any form of injury to life 
whether under religious sanction, or purely secular, is sternly repressed. 
There are no eunuchs recorded in the last census ; the class has ceased to 
exist, as the process is punishable by criminal law, 

“ My references are chiefly to India, because thence I can produce facts, 
as an eye witness, and possessing considerable experience. The principles 
of the Indian Government are essentially conservative in the best sense, 
and sympathetic, going to the extreme limit of religious tolerance, such as 
the world has never witnessed before ; so as regards the legal consequences 


~ of marriage and inheritance, the old laws of the country are maintained : 


no attempt is made to introduce Roman law or English law, unless on 
subjects not provided for by Indian law ; but the asperity of patriarchal law 
is checked ; no wife is made over to her husband against her will ; the status 
of the female is elevated to equality with the male. 

“An amount of forbearance to customs, which to European eyes seem 
ridiculous, is required, and should be enforced on foreigners who introduce 
themselves into any country, the natives of which never invited them. It 
foreigners were to introduce themselves into England, and Arab Mahome- 
tans were to get possession of:a plot of ground close to Westminster Abbey, 
erect a conspicuous mosque with minarets, and call to prayer in loud tones, 
I doubt whether the populace of London would bear it. They would at 
first treat it contemptuously as a nuisance, and the police would deal with 
it in the category of dustmen, fruitsellers, and milkman’s cries, or a street- 
band of nigger singers and music ; but there would be a limit to patience. 

‘‘ But what can be said of Englishmen who presumably enter China on 
a Christian Mission, erecting on a sacred hill in Fuchau a lofty building, 
which overhung the place of Chinese worship? The Chinese have a custom 
called ‘ Fung Shu,’ which considers the falling of the shadow of another 
building on a sacred place as desecration. If the Chinese from time to 
time rise up against the ‘ Foreign Devils’ and take their revenge in an 
atrocious manner, this is the real cause : that they do not want the presence 
of overbearing and unsympathising foreigners in their midst. 

“In British India Europeans are compelled by equal laws to conduct 
themselves with restraint, and to their honour it may be said that they do 
so. Thirty years ago however an American erected a chapel on the edge 
of a Sacred Tank in Northern India for the convenience of addressing the 
Hindu devotees while bathing. It was a gross outrage. Let us imagine a 
body of Mormons, or Theosophists, erecting a preaching-shop just outside 
the doors of Westminster Abbey. I took Lord Canning, the Viceroy, down 
to see it, and by his orders had it razed to the ground. 

“Now it is possible, though not probable, that a compound Indo- 
European language may come into existence by the same process, that 
produced the great Urdu Lingua-Franca or ‘camp’ language of the Turki 
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and Persian invaders of India. Yet care is taken by the Government of 
British India that administration and education in all its departments is 
carried out in the vernacular of each province; they are noble forms of 
speech and as numerous as the languages of Europe ; one at least is spoken 
by 80 millions. No encouragement is given to change of the native dress 
of the officials ; they are expected to uncover their feet, and cover their 
heads in the presence of their superiors. This marks a great principle. 

“The conclusion I have come to after fifty years of experience, wide 
reading, and careful consideration is summed up in the few words :—‘ Leave 
the people of Oriental countries alone.’ Maintain a firm, impartial criminal 
and civil court of justice, with no prejudice against, or favour for, the black, 
white, red, or yellow skin; free locomotion, free right of assembly, free 
religion, free trade, free press (subject to the same limitation as in England), 
opposition to old women’s fads, and the gushy suggestions of impertinent 
intruders into the domestic habits of a nation many centuries older, and 
very much more numerous, than our own. Customs and the salient features 
of civilization will gradually modify. Respect for human life, and respect 
for rights of property and the liberty of the person, create a social environ- 
ment totally unknown before ; we do not want the great races of India, and 
China, and the extreme Orient, or the barbarian races of Africa, south of 
the Equator to be trinimed to the model—intellectual and social—of the 
middle classes of England. They are free from some of the vices of British 
civilization, and possess some virtues which we fail to attain ; although they 
have compensating vices of their own, the result of ignorance, oppression, 
and isolation from contact with other nations. Leave them alone to tread 
their own path, and develope their own social idiosyncracies under a realm 
of impartial and absolute law.” 


SIR T. WADE AND FORMOSA. 

SINIcUs in an article dated Shanghai, 11 October 1895 on the late Sir 
Thomas Wade, refers as follows to his prescience as shown in the settle- 
ment of the Formosa difficulty : 

“The Formosa incident of 1874, in which Wade took an active part, 
deserves to be better known. A number of Loochooan Junkmen had 
been murdered by certain semi-savage tribes in Southern Formosa, and 
Japan, as the power claiming to exercise sovereign rights over the Loochoo 
islands, sent troops to chastise the tribesmen, and her representative at 
Pekin demanded compensation from the Chinese Government. The 
military power of Japan had just then been consolidated, and the Samurai 
or military class clamorously urged an extension of empire or a trial of 
strength with either Korea or China, and the Mikado was forced to divert 
public attention, as is now done by autocratic Russia in Central Asia, by 
despatching an expedition to Formosa. China, glorying in her ancient 
prestige and in her being the foster-mother of Japanese civilization, but 
unaware of the newly acquired military strength of Japan, attempted to 
stand on her own dignity and to poopooh the idea of a nation of dwarfs 
dictating terms to a strong nation of stalwart men. A crisis in the negotia- 
tions had ensued, and a rupture was imminent between the two Powers 
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when Wade stepped in as a peace-maker. His efforts were entirely success- 
ful, and he was thanked publicly by both the Mikado and the Tsungli- 
Yamen. Owing to Wade’s diplomatic ability, war and bloodshed were 
staved off for 21 years, and the ‘face’ of both powers was saved by the 
peculiar wording of the treaty, which is as follows : 

“**In the matter of the savages of Formosa reference being had to an understanding 
arrived at with the two Governments by the British Minister, Mr. Wade, and to the 
instrument this day signed, recording the action to be taken respectively by the two 
parties thereto, the Chinese Government will at once give the sum of 100,000 taels to 
compensate the families of the shipwrecked Japanese who were killed. In addition to 
this the Chinese Government will not fail to pay a further sum of 400,000 taels on account 
of the expenses occasioned by the construction of roads and erection of buildings which, 
when the Japanese troops are withdrawn, the Chinese Government will retain for its own 
use.’ 

“In September, 1882, Wade received a telegram summoning him to 
London ‘to communicate personally with Lord Granville,’ and he went 
home. He retired on a pension in July, 1883, and was made a G.C.M.G. 
in May 1889. Before he left Pekin he handed to the Tsungli Yamen a 
comprehensive note suggesting certain important reforms; but with the 
laissez-faire characteristic of that institution, his note of warning was un- 
heeded, and the disaster, which he foresaw more than 20 years ago, befell 
China. China’s humiliation can only be retrieved by unearthing Wade’s 
note among the archives of the Tsungli Yamen and by carrying out the 
suggestions contained therein.” SINICUS. 


SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN’S POLICY. 


Sandeman’s policy involved too much interference to make it possible 
to avoid annexation—if not in name, at all events as the practical result. 
Independence cannot be maintained when every action has to submit 
to the controlling influence of a British official. With the loss of inde- 
pendence goes the loss of self-respect on the part of the chief, accom- 
panied by a feeling of outrage to the minds of his people. The people 
consider their own chiefs as their vightfu/ leaders, and no European, what- 
ever his high qualities, can take the place of the high-born who is bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh ! 

Taking Sandeman as a servant of the conquerors of India and as an 
alien possessing nothing in common with the people he ruled over, I think 
he stands in the front rank of the party of progress. He was manly, 
simple, and kindly, and desired to deal justly by all classes, whilst serving 
the interests of his own nation. At the same time I believe that his policy 
must help to make hypocrites of men, and in the end deprive them of the 
manly virtues which enable men to stand up against injustice, or to meet 
an enemy in the battlefield. 

If ever Russia invades India, England must greatly rest her defence of 
her Eastern Empire upon the might as well as the good will of the people 
of Afghanistan, and of the Tribes that intervene between that country and 
the Indus. Boru qualities will be needed. I believe that the only way 
to nurse this resource of defence is to leave Afghanistan and the Tribes to 
their own selves. If thus left, I believe we have nothing to fear. Unless 
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so left, we shall stand alone. 
li- : chaos. 
I cannot agree in Sandeman’s opinion that “‘ If we knit the frontier tribes 





Then the first battle lost will be followed by 


“ into our Imperial system in time of peace and make their interests ours, 
they will certainly not oppose us in time of war, and as long as we are able 
and ready to hold our own, we can certainly depend upon their being on 

a our side.” 

is E Nature is no doubt the same everywhere as Sandeman states in his last 

to — official memorandum, but it is this very human nature that detests the 

to : authority of the stranger in race, religion, speech and everything else that 

_ distinguishes the European from the Asiatic.* As we extend British 

‘ control over all the frontier tribes not subject to the Ameer of Kabul, you 
at the same time extend enmity and hatred of the English name and create 

~ d a unity of interest in looking forward to the coming of a power able to 

ot } threaten British supremacy. The old policy of punitive expeditions followed 

G. by withdrawal is still the only one that can be adopted with honour and 

a tf safety. It is not a policy as described by Lord Lytton of “alternate 
he Of vengeance and inaction,” but a policy that might be more aptly described 
<. as one of “redress followed by peace.” The new policy, on the contrary, 
el] is a constant and costly sore. 

Tf As for Sandeman’s system of Tribal service and of working through 

he committees of Tribal chiefs, both are the best means available to a conquer- 
ing race. Sandeman, however, was not the first to introduce the system 
on the Frontier, it had been in force for many years—and had been 
worked along the Frontier from the winter of 1852. ‘Tribal men held the 
small intermediate posts and were termed the Frontier Militia. 

ng As regards the Khyber, its being now safely guarded by the Pass Afridis 

It. is surely due to General Sir Donald Stewart and not to Sandeman, as 

a seems to beimplied in Mr. Thornton’s Lecture, nor can it be substantiated 

le- that the Pathan tribes of the Suleimans have voluntarily accepted our protec- 

“ tion. This seems to me more like the sabardasti Balamteer. It is only 

= the weak that seek the protection of Englishmen. The strong detest inter- 

- ference in every Tribal matter. As for Sandeman’s work in bringing under 

of British control the triangular tract between the Gomal Valley and the 
Marsi Hills, the value of the acquisition has still to be proved. If the 

we Government is ever hard pressed for troops, all superfluous routes will have 
nk to be denuded of troops and they will fall into ofa/ disuse, if, indeed, their 
ly, present utility is not already next to wi. 

nm oF As for Sandeman finding the trade routes to Afghanistan and Kelat 

cy closed, surely caravans have always passed them. When, for instance, 

he have the Povinda Traders ever been unable to come and go through the 

a Gomal Pass? The occupation of Quetta due to Sandeman greatly incensed 
Sher Ali and helped to bring about the Afghan war, whilst it is by no means 

of certain that our army marched to the Afghan border with all the resources i 

- * We thought that we had knitted the people of India in peace and made their interests 

nd ours. What was the experience at Delhi on the 11th of May 1857? What said the 

ay Patiala Agent to his Rajah in his report of the events? ‘‘ And thus in three hours the 
to British rule of 50 years in Delhi came to an end!” The opportunity given—the same 





thing would occur in Trans-Indus. 
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of a united Khelat state being enthusiastically placed at its disposal. 
Indeed, it is probable that the annexation of the small province of Sibi, 
which formed the base of the food supply is still a grievance in the eyes of 
the present Ameer of Kabul. And talking of supplies, God help the 
Russians who invade India unaccompanied by abundant stores taken at 
their start, for no road to India is plentifully supplied with food, not to talk 
with Lord Roberts of that via Chitral which only yields a few sheep and 
some grain. AN Ex-FRONTIER OFFICER. 


DILER-UL-MULK AND THE DECCAN MINING COMPANY. 

The name of “ Diler-ul-Mulk” is unfamiliar to many, but if that of 4ddu/ 
Huk be added, their memories will at once carry them back to the Parlia- 
mentary enquiry in 1888 into what.was then called the Deccan Mining 
Scandal. The result of that enquiry was a great outcry; and the Sirdar 
Abdul Huk was openly accused not only of having cheated the Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad which employed him, but also of having deceived the 
British shareholder by inducing him to invest his money in a worthless 
concern. The consequence was that the company fell into disrepute. Its 
#10 shares, which at one time had sold for £13, fell gradually until they 
could be bought for £3 or 4. Several years elapsed and the company 
seemed to have passed into limbo; but, about 12 months ago, the shares 
began to rise again, gradually and steadily, until now they are quoted at a 
premium. ‘This change in the financial aspect of the company led me to 
make some enquiries on the spot as to what the reasons for such a marked 
rise could be; and the information which I have received shows iiot only 
a very remarkable state of affairs, but gives rise to some important con- 
siderations as to the justice which has been dealt out to the man whose 
name heads this paper. 

When the Company first commenced operations it was known that an 
important and valuable coal-field was in existence ; it was also known that 
250 years ago diamonds had been found in large quantities ; and it was 
supposed that there were also large auriferous tracts of country. Work 
was actually commenced on the coal-field and on one of the diamond 
mines, whilst prospecting parties went out in search of gold. The diamond- 
mining did not prove lucrative. Diamonds were found but not of a quality 
or in quantity sufficient to pay ; and accordingly the work, on which a large 
amount of money had been sunk, was abandoned about two and a half 
years ago. On the coal-field, however, matters were different. A practically 
inexhaustible supply of coal was discovered which was easy of access and 
only required systematic development. This, of course, takes time; but 
year by year a rapid development has taken place, until, from the report 
of the last year’s operations, we find that over 230,000 tons of coal were 
produced and sold. At the present moment the production is 1,200 tons 
per day and it can be increased, if only sufficient labour is available. 
Assuming that there are 300 working days it does not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that within a short time the out-put of coal may reach the large 
total of 400,000 tons per annum. Judging from the figures given in the 
last report, the nett profit to the company would seem to be about 2/6 a 
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ton ; so that 400,000 tons would represent a dividend of 5 % on a capital 
of £1,000,000 which, in addition to 150,000 deferred shares, was the 
Company’s capital. This in itself explains why the shares should have 
risen to par value and above; for in the coal-field alone the shareholders 
had acquired a property worth even the enormous price that had been paid 
for it. But during the years that had elapsed since the company started, 
important advance had been made in the search for gold. An enormous 
auriferous tract of country had been discovered, extending over 2,000 
square miles and full of old workings. In one of these a prospecting 
shaft was sunk ; and when the miners got below the old workings they 
came across true fissure veins, carrying rich gold equal to that now found 
in the great Mysore mines. But all further progress in this direction was 
stopped owing to dissensions which had broken out between the Govern- 
ment of Hyderabad and the Company regarding the rights conveyed under 
the concession. ‘These dissensions had reference both to the coal-field and 
the gold mines. Lord Herschell was appointed arbitrator and first of all 
enquired into the matter of the coal-fields. His award was mainly in 
favour of the Company and was delivered about eighteen months ago. 
Even a friendly arbitration is an expensive matter; and taking warning by 
this the contending parties agreed to try and settle by themselves the dis- 
puted points regarding the gold-field. This they did ; and after more than 
a year’s deliberation and argument, they at last came to an understanding, 
which having been confirmed by the Govt. of India, the long delayed gold 
leases were at length signed. This was at the end of November last. 
Under these leases, the Company has acquired mining rights over 1,000 
square miles of country and the right of prospecting over 2,500 square 
miles in addition. Now in Mysore the Concessionaires obtained only 20 
square miles and the mines established on this limited area brought them 
in over £500,000, in cash and shares, as purchase money. There is, 
therefore, the possibility of the shareholders in the Deccan Mining Company 
recouping their original capital several times over and being left with their 
revenue from the coal-field as a donus. 

All this, however, is a matter of finance and would not as such be of 
much concern to a Review like this; but there is another point involved 
which does concern it and its readers ; and that is the manner in which 
the man to whose financial ability this great Company is due, has been 
treated. I refer to the Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk, more generally known as 
Mr. Abdul Huk. Ten years ago he found the Hyderabad State saddled 
with a white elephant in the shape of a short and badly equipped railway. 
After a great deal of trouble and skilful negotiation, he succeeded in sell- 
ing this line to an English company, in getting an extension of the line to 
open out the coal-fields—a distance of above 130 miles—and in getting 
another company to start coal and gold mining. The royalties from the 
former have already brought in more than £21,000 to the Hyderabad 
Government, and experience in Mysore shows that the royalties from the 
latter may reach a very much greater sum annually. A large amount of 
English capital is being spent in the State ; labour is employed, and trade 
is being improved. ‘In this way the Government has received an ample 
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quid pro quo for its concession ; and the selling price of the shares shows 
that the adventure, instead of being the swindle it was denounced as, eight 
years ago, is a bond-fide affair which is likely to prove highly remunerative 
to the investors. But Abdul Huk has been treated with the utmost 
ingratitude. He was dismissed from his appointment; disgraced, and 
ruined in reputation; and a suit was, after much delay, instituted against 
him, which, however, as soon as his answer was filed, was withdrawn. The 
matter was then referred to arbitration, the umpire being no less a person 
than Sir Griffith Evans. His award declared that Abdul Huk’s character 
was absolutely unblemished and unspotted; and accordingly an under- 
standing, honourable to both parties, was arrived at. We know as a fact 
that both His Highness the Nizam and the Prime Minister would be glad 
to have the services of Abdul Huk again at their disposal ; for finance is 
the weakest spot in Hyderabad affairs. Against this step, however, the 
Supreme Government has hitherto set its face. Abdul Huk has been to 
the authorities in Calcutta Anathema maranatha: they will have none of 
him. That he obtained a share in the concession is no doubt true; but it 
has been clearly established that he held the express permission of Sir 
Salar Jung I., to get what share he could ; and whatever share he did get 
was paid for with his own money. This being so it is difficult to under- 
stand what possible grounds the Govt. of India has for the hostile attitude 
it insists upon maintaining, especially as it steadily refuses to hear Abdul 
Huk or to allow him an opportunity for explanation. The time has now 
come for this attitude to be changed and I trust that in the name of 
Justice this change will be speedily brought about. Fair Pay. 


LORD ELGIN AND THE PARIAH SOCIETY. 


We hear that the Viceroy of India, when visiting Madras in December 
last, refused to receive the address of welcome by the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha unless they expunged three paragraphs which criticised the action of 
the Indian Government as regards Chitral. The Mahajana Sabha declined 
to present the address in the expurgated form, and resolved not to present 
any address at all. In my opinion, there was nothing improper in the 
Sabha in disapproving of the Chitral war; it was for the Viceroy to 
criticise the disapproval or to pass it unnoticed. The Viceroy’s attitude 
led to a rebuff from these representatives of Madras. Some of the leading 
members of the Mahajana Sabha were conspicuous by their absence at the 
Viceroy’s levée, though entitled to private entrée. Again, whilst the 
Viceroy declined to receive the Mahajana Sabha’s address in its original 
form, he received the address of the Pariah Mahajana Sabha which con- 
tained sentiments subversive of Indian Society. It is questionable whether 
the head of Indian Government should receive addresses of an exclusively 
racial character. Now at Madras there were waiting for Lord Elgin 
addresses from Muhammadans, Native Christians, Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association and the Pariah Sabha. The official arrangement was 
that the address of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association should 
come between the addresses of the Muhammadans and the Pariahs. This 
gave great offence to the Anglo-Indian Association. The order of the 
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address was accordingly changed. Their address came first, and the 
Viceroy gave a separate reply to them. The Muhammadans, the Native 
Christians and the Pariahs were grouped together, and the reply was given 
to all at the same time. This must also have caused offence. INTERESTS 
alone, like the Chamber of Commerce and the Landholders’ Association, 
should be represented in an address to the Viceroy. I question the wisdom 
of allowing every separate caste or creed, as such, to present an address of 
welcome. If the Pariahs had any special grievances they should have 
sought a remedy in the usual way. The Pariahs’ address is also revo- 
lutionary, ¢.g.: ‘‘ We are fully aware that, owing to the brief tenure of office 
allowed to your Lordship, your Lordship cannot revolutionise the present 
conditions,” or “ We merely desire to bring to your Lordship’s knowledge 
that, influenced by the impelling power of the new order of things, now 
taking the place of the old, we, despite many drawbacks, have organised 
ourselves,” etc. These sentiments, dangerously revolutionary to all that 
is respectable and sacred in native Indian Society, were received with 
satisfaction by the Viceroy while he could not brook the legitimate criti- 
cism of the Hindu Mahajana Sabha on the Chitral question. 5s 


A PEASANTRY TREATED AS A CRIMINAL TRIBE. 


We hear that the Madras Government is contemplating to enact a special 
legislation to bring about a million of Peasant Hindu Maravars in the 
Southern Districts of the Presidency under the Criminal Tribes Act!!! 
The immediate occasion for the extraordinary legislation is the riot be- 
tween the Thanar Christians of Kalugumalai in the Tinnevelly District and 
the Hindus. The Shanars, being defeated in a civil suit for a right of 
procession in the car-street of the Kalugumalai Hindu Temple owned by 
the Zemindar of Ettiapuram the largest landholder of the District, became 
Roman Catholic Christians. They not only built a church on the car- 
street, which was a cause of great provocation to the Hindus, but, on the 
Easter Sunday, they also erected 2 pandal across the car-street by which 
on that day the car of the Hindu Temple was to pass. The car could not 
do so on account of the obstruction wantonly caused by the Shanar 
Christians by the construction of the pandal. While the Brahmin 
Manager of the Zemindari, which is under the Court of Wards, was 
peaceably proposing to temporarily remove the pandal till the car 
passed the street and restore it immediately afterwards at the expense 
of the Zemindari, the Shanar Christians stabbed the Manager, who died on 
the spot, and two others who died shortly after. The Hindus naturally 
were infuriated at this conduct of the Shanars, and a riot ensued, in which 
many other castes, besides Maravars, took part. The High Court on appeal 
acquitted the Shanars. Instead of punishing the murderers and adopting 
measures to prevent the recurrence of such outrages, the Government took 
action against the people that were on the defensive; Such racial riots can 
never be prevented by treating a section of a caste asacriminal tribe! This 
will only rouse the indignation of the whole caste and the religious feelings 
of the Hindus generally. Instead of adopting the remedy of treating sup- 
posed rioters as a criminal tribe, it would more serve the purpose to legis- 
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late on the construction of places of worship like Hindu Temples, 

Muhammadan Mosques and Christian Churches, as the Travancore State 

has done, and also to regulate religious processions in streets. We cannot 

understand the wisdom and justice of Christian Missionaries in sensible 

Madras interfering with the caste institutions of the country and represent- 

ing the aggressive low caste Christians as martyrs to Hindu bigotry. P. 
CHINESE NOTES. 

Soochow Capitalists—Factories for filatures and for cotton-weaving are 
just being undertaken, the capitalists meeting for discussion at a Guildhall. 
Companies are in course of formation, one capitalist—Lu-feng-shi—taking 
1,000 shares (of 100 taels each); another—Pan-chen-chi,—3,000: the 
latter embarks £50,000 in the venture. 

Steam Launches are now to run from Shanghai to Soochow,—8o miles,-— 
and thence to Chengkiang, 700 miles along the Grand Canal. Another 
line of launches will run south,—100 miles,—from Soochow to Hangchow. 
This is expected to give a great stimulus to trade: there is great com- 
mercial activity, and Shanghai did an immense trade last year. The 
Survey for the Railway to Soochow and westward to Chenkiang is in 
progress ; and the new steam boats and railways will perfect the system of 
waterway which the country already has; and the result is sure to be a 
great advance in prosperity, owing to the increased production of cotton, 
rice and silk. 

The Tunghaks of Korea.—Oppression and local injustice have driven 
into the arena of politics this sect, which at its origin, 34 years ago, was 
simply religious,—its object being to carry out, in South-eastern Korea, the 
idea suggested by Christianity that God hears prayers and reveals himself 
to man. If God reveals Himself to the men of the West, He will also 
reveal Himself to me in the East, thought Tsui-tsi-y’ii, the founder of this 
sect ; and he began, in 1861, to elaborate a system of doctrine based on 
the Confucian classics, ancestor-worship and the Taoist planchette. He 
wrote a book and taught disciples. Much of that book has been trans- 
lated by Dr. Londis, and contains the author’s reasons for not becoming a 
Christian and preferring to found a new sect. In 1864, during a severe 
persecution against the Catholics, he was seized by the officials on the 
ground that he was a Christian,—was tried, and beheaded. His followers 
nursed their indignation till the rebellion caused in 1892-93 by the sense- 
less, covetous and illegal actions of the officials. ‘The sect reverence their 
founder as a religious prophet who was favoured with direct revelations 
from God. The shortness of his career as a teacher prevented his leaving 
more than one book to record his views, which contains no original idea, 
but upholds, like his countrymen, the Sung dynasty philosophy as orthodox 
Confucianism. It is a singular fact that he was induced to found a new 
sect by learning the Christian teaching on prayer and on revelation made 
by a personal God. J. Epkins. 





ANTHROPOMETRICAL MEASUREMENTS IN INDIA. 


In spite of beliefs and rumours that people are measured for the purpose 
of marking them—in a manner recognizable only by the measurer—prior 
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to transportation across the sea, the work of anthropometrical measurements 
advances, slowly, of course, for the official workshop does not allow much 
play-time. The looked-for steamer which was to come one day and take 
away a human cargo has not yet arrived. The Poligans, who are supposed 
to be a section of the serf-class, were found to measure in stature but 
150°6 cm., or barely 4 ft. 114 in.—the smallest people I have yet met in 
Southern India. The height of those who were apparently of the purest 
blood was invariably less than even this, which is less than that of all but 
two in Topinard’s list of races by stature. Of 49 in his list only two, 
Negritos, 147°8, and Bosjesmans, 140°4, are shorter than these Poligans. 
In the averages are included 3 individuals whose colour and features stamp 
them as mixtures: their height was about 155 cm. It is Gifficult, however, 
if not impossible to exclude those who are not believed to be of pure 
blood in any class. We must take what we can get and be thankful—or 
rather, the best we can get. Nasal index of the men is 94"1 Colour about 
42 (Broca)—many black. Women are of course much smaller. The only 
2 yet measured are 132 and 138°8 in stature. Nasal index too is higher. 
The other sections of the serf-class measure about 157 cm. in the case 
of the men and 143 in that of the women, while their nasal index is about 
84°8,—so far. The difference of races, the Poligan and the Nayar, was 
well marked in contrast one day, when close to a tall, fair, handsome 
Nayar woman who was bathing, was observed standing one of these 
diminutive black Poligan women. Their proximity to one another was 
excellent for comparison and contrast, but altogether wrong in custom, for, 
as a rule, the Poligan is not allowed to approach the Nayar nearer than 
about 100 yards. 

Another people who have been measured lately are the Iluvans of the 
Palghat neighbourhood. Iluvan—or Iruvan—seems to be the old term for 
Tigan ; but however that may be, the uncompromising measures reveal 
considerable differences between the two. The differences in the averages 
between ro and 25 Iluvans are, I may say, very trifling. Statue 159°6, 
while that of the Tigan is about 165. Than the latter they are shorter, 
darker, longer-headed, wider-jawed, and with a much higher nasal index, 
which is as high as 82°5. 

A cist made of large stone slabs, was found near here and opened, and 
in it were found iron tools, weapons, a necklace of what seems to be a 
kind of quartz rudely ornamented, and many well made vessels of ordinary 
pottery. 

Calicut. FRED. FAWCETT. 
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APPEAL BY, AND TO, SPECIALISTS AND LEARNED OR 
PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES ON BEHALF OF THE 
KAFIRS OF THE HINDUKUSH. 


The following Appeal is now in course of circulation, with the view of 
obtaining signatures or other expression of sympathy and support : 

“We beg to invite your Society, as an exponent of culture, to take 
some notice of the destruction of Aryan and Pre-Aryan landmarks in the 
countries of the Hindukush. ‘The brethren of Europeans,’ supposed by 
some to be descendants of a Macedonian colony planted by Alexander the 
Great, are threatened with enslavement or extermination, unless the voice 
of educated Europe is lifted against it. Even in the more settled parts ot 
Dardistan has science already suffered by the wars and annexations that 
have lately taken place in that region. We remain, yours very faithfully, 


Joun BEDDOE, M.D., L.L.D., F.R.S. 

A. H. SAyYCE, M.A. 

W. Boyp DAWKINS, F.R.S. 

Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. 

Cuas. H. ALien, Secy. of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society.* 

H. R. Fox Bourne, 
of the Aborigenes 
Society.** 

W. Evans Darpy, L.L.D., Secretary 
of the Peace Society. 

W. WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P., 
Chairman of the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National 
Congress. 

Hopcson Pratt, Chairman of the 
International Arbitration and 
Peace Society.* 

R. WarpLaw Tuompson, Foreign 
Secretary, London Missionary 
Society. 

J. B. BrairHwailtE, V.P. British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Joun BEAMES, B.C.S. (ret.).t 

B. H. BADEN-POWELL, C.LE.7 

M. R. WELD, 1.c.s. (ret.). 

R. GarTH,{ Kt., Q.C., P.c. 

T. G. R. Fortonc (Gen.). 

H. B. Hanna (Col.). 


Secretary 
Protection 


Rup. VIRCHOW, F.R.S., LL.D. 

THE BERLIN SociETyY FOR AN- 
THROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, AND 
PRIMITIVE History. 

E. W. Braprook, President of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

G. W. LEITNER, PH.D, L.L.D., 
D.O.L., President of the Oriental 
University Institute, Woking. 

LEON DE Rosny. 

La SociETE D’ETHNOGRAPHIE DE 
ParIs. 

Baron TEXTOR DE Ravist, Presi- 
dent of the Permanent Committee 
of the Statutory International 
Congress of Orientalists. 

EpwarpD CLopp, President of the 
Folk Lore Society. 

JoHN PHENF, LL.D., etc., Chairman 
of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts. 

P. CAROLIDES, | University of 

N. Harzipakis, f Athens. 

W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G.t 

H. G. Raverty, Major.+ 

W. G. PLarr, Librarian, K.c.L.t 

HorMvuzpD RASSAM. 

W. Simpson.t 

A. LINCKE, PH.D. 


* A Memorial to the Secretary of State for India has been presented by this Society. 
** A Conference of M.P.’s and specialists has also been held by this Society. 
; A letter of sympathy has been received from this signatory. 
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Letters in sympathy with the movement have also been received from 
Sir William Muir, Principal of the Edinburgh ;University, Professor Max 
Miiller, Gen. Sir Neville Chamberlain, and other authorities. The follow- 
ing members of the British and Foreign Bible Society :—F. B. Doveton ; 
J. Forbes Moncrieff, c.a.; R. W. Felkint ; T. Letchwortht ; W. Richard- 
son; Stephen Massey; E. Alexander; Donald MacKenziet ; J. Stevenson 
have also signed the above appeal separately. 

A meeting of Merchants in favor of the Kafirs was held at Manchester. 
Several pamphlets on the subject have already been published by the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and their Memorial has been 
referred, as in 1874, for report to the Government of India. Articles or 
letters strongly urging the cause have been published ; among others in 
the Saturday Review, by Sir Lepel Griffin ; in the Anti-Slavery Reporter of 
March 1896, by Gen. Sir Neville Chamberlain; by JZzdza, the L£cho, 
Morning Post, Globe, the Central News Agency, Daily News, Daily 
Chronicle, Manchester Guardian ; whilst shorter notices have appeared in 
all the other English papers. The following Members of Parliament have 
supported the movement or have asked questions in Parliament: Mr. M. 
M. Bhownaggree (C.); Sir W. Wedderburn (L.); Mr. L. Fry (U.); T. 
Bailey (L.); Sir A. Bartlett (C.); Mr. A. Pease (U.); Sir John Kennaway 
(C.), President of the Church Missionary Society. 


GENERAL Sik NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN writes as follows: “I am much 
distressed to learn that the Afghan Campaign against the Kafirs is about 
to be renewed. It is difficult to realise how our Government can permit 
such an inhuman war to be recommenced, unless it either wilfully shuts its 
ears to the representations of the outcome of such a war, or is indifferent 
to the barbarities to be inflicted upon the Kafirs., Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment considered itself justified in proceeding to the very verge of war in 
order to protect the Armenian subjects of the Porte from their Muham- 
madan neighbours. In the case of Kafiristan, England, in the most 
wanton and unjustifiable manner, makes over the whole of its population 
to the merciless fury of the Afghan soldiery. England might well take 
example from Russia, as in the case of Darwaz. It might require that the 
Amir should stay his hand until opportunity was afforded of bringing 
within British territory all the Kafirs who would quit their country rather 
than fall into the hands of the Afghans. As the various Churches of this 
country took so active a part in pleading the cause of the Armenians, 
cannot anything be done to arouse their sense of duty on behalf of the 
people of Kafiristan? It is true that they are not Christians; but, never- 
theless, they are human beings with the same feelings as ourselves, and 
have, at all events, the right to claim mercy at our hands, for it is England 
that hands them over to destruction, body and soul.” 


Among the learned Societies directly interested in the preservation of 
the Kafirs, those that devote themselves to Anthropology naturally take 
the first place, and we accordingly find the veteran grand-master of that 
science in Europe, Prof. Rudolf Virchow, and the Berlin Society for 
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Anthropology, Ethnology and primitive History in Germany, la Société 
d’Ethnographie in France, and Dr. J. Beddoe and Mr. E. W. Brabrook in 
England, prominent in this good cause. As the destruction of Aryan 
and Pre-Aryan landmarks specially affects ancient traditions, song and 
mythology, as also the sculpture that represents it, the movement has 
naturally in this country the support of the “Folk Lore” and “the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts” Societies. The Orientalists are repre. 
sented by the founders of the International Congress of Orientalists and by 
the Oriental University Institute. 

As for the religious world, Mr. Weld has sought to recall it to its duty in 
“the Anglican Churchman,” and there is no doubt, as the Russian Press 
constantly repeats, that Exeter Hall will have to take up the matter. In 
the meanwhile, the Bishop of Lahore has preached a sermon in his Cathe- 
dral Church, in which he refers to the sin and shame of abandoning 
Kafiristan to Muhammadan methods of conversion, when subservience to 
supposed political interests had prevented the religious world from re- 
sponding for the last 40 years to the call of the Kafirs for instruction in 
the Christian religion. ‘There can be no doubt that the public will be less 
enthusiastic than hitherto in subscribing to the Church Missionary Society, 
on which the blame mainly rests; but both the Anglican and the Non- 
conformist consciences have been much discouraged by the uselessness of 
their representations regarding the Armenians. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that the apparent callousness of religious dignitaries and 
leaders in this country to the Kafir question and their worldliness in not 
wishing “to embarrass Government” in a matter in which Government 
only desires a justification for action, has given some color to the re- 
proaches levelled by the Foreign Press at the hypocrisy and time-serving of 
the Clergymen and Ministers of religion in this country. 


The French Press has had a vast number of short notices ; a long article 
in the Politique Coloniale ; meetings at the Sociétés Zxdo-Chinoise et 
d’Ethnographie ; and an Appeal in favor of the cause is inscribed on the 
Agenda of the Congress of Learned Societies at the Sorbonne. 

In Russia, the Press and the Government deplore the transfer of Kafir- 
istan, though it be to the advantage of the conjectural invasion of India. 

In Germany and elsewhere the few notices have been most favourable to 
the Kafirs; whilst in Athens, a most sympathetic and exhaustive article on 
the “descendants of Alexander the Great” in the Hindukush has appeared 
in the Acropolis from the pen of the learned P. Carolides, Professor at the 
University of Athens of the History of ancient Oriental nations. This 
article is illustrated with the portraits of the two Kafir slave pages that 
appeared in the last “Asiatic Quarterly Review.” A circular has been 
sent round by Baron T. de Ravisi, in which he rightly observes that “ politics 
have nothing to do with the matter” of supporting the Kafir Appeal. 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have taken up the subject 
of the enslavement of the Kafirs with the view of the ultimate abolition of 
slavery in Afghanistan. The Aborigines Protection Society will similarly 
continue their efforts. Their memorial contains the following statements : 
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“1, It is submitted that the campaign against these unfortunate people 
which has already been initiated on three sides of their country by the 
Amir of Afghanistan, can only result, unless it is prevented, in the extermi- 
nation, enslavement, or displacement of tribes whose preservation in their 
ancient homes is a matter of great concern to scholars and others as well 
as to philanthropists. 

“2, The Kafirs, ever since the days of Sale at Jallalabad, have looked to 
the British, as their elder brethren, for protection. They call themselves, 
indeed, and are called by their enemies, ‘the brethren of the Europeans’ 
in general, and of the English in particular. They have welcomed Europeans 
and Christian missionaries in their midst; and they have a special claim 
on the consideration of the British Government and people. 

“3. According to reports that have appeared in the Indian newspapers, 
the massacre of the Kafirs had already commenced in November and 
December last, when the too-trustful Kafirs admitted Afghan troops into 
the Bashgal valley under a pledge of protection from the invasion on the 
north or Badakhshan side, with the result that some of their villages have 
been burnt, many of their men killed, and girls and boys carried into 
slavery, by the implacable foes who had thus effected an entry into the 
country by misrepresentation. If, as is alleged, these treacherous pro- 
ceedings have already overawed the Kafirs, the risks of their being speedily 
trampled under foot are only increased. 

“4, The possession of Kafir boys and girls has for the past thousand 
years been desired by every Afghan or Pathan household, and this has 
sometimes been effected even with the assistance of border-Kafirs forcibly 
converted to Muhammadanism or by means of the perennial raids by 
neighbouring Pathan tribes ; which, however, were not invariably successful 
—although the Kafirs are poorly armed—until the Afghans were provided 
with British rifles and other modern weapons of destruction, obtained by 
help of British subsidies, or manufactured in Kabul workshops under British 
supervision. 

“5, These raids have ever been conducted under the pretext of a ‘jehdd’ 
or ‘holy war’; and the present campaign, of unparalleled proportions, is 
being similarly conducted, in obedience to the mandate of a fanatical 
priest, the Mulla Nizamuddin of Huda, who is alleged to have received a 
large sum for the purpose from the Amir, and who, on a previous occa- 
sion, proclaimed a ‘holy war’ against other ‘ Kafirs’ or ‘infidels, 
namely, the British. Such a war, it may be observed, is at variance with 
Muhammadan law unless it is undertaken in defence of the Muhammadan 
religion, which has never been, and is not now, threatened by the Kafirs. 
Many of the latter, indeed, are the descendants of Zoroastrians, Hindus, 
and Buddhists, forced by Muhammadan persecution to take refuge in their 
present mountain-fastnesses along with the aboriginal inhabitants and with 
others, supposed by some to be of Greek origin, whom they found there. 

“6, The Amir, on opening the present campaign, it is said, offered the 
Kafirs the choice between extermination and adoption of the Muhammadan 
religion, but on previous occasions the Kafirs have always preferred death 
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to embracing the faith of their hereditary foes. It is doubtful, however, 
whether even this change of faith would protect them from, at any rate, 
such partial enslavement as has befallen the Panjshehris and the Hazaras, 
who, after being subjugated, were sent as slaves to Kabul where the 
demand for slaves must always keep up the raids for their supply. Inti- 
mation to be silent about the atrocities, purposed or perpetrated, in 
Kafiristan has already been given, but no confidence can be felt in 
Afghan professions unless they are coupled with the abolition of slavery in 
Afghanistan itself by an enlightened ally of an anti-slavery nation. 

‘7, In spite of the most heroic resistance, the area of Kafiristan has in 
course of time been constantly diminishing, and the belt of hostile, though 
only nominal, Muhammadans which surrounds what remains of Kafiristan 
is being drawn closer and closer. Among other injuries thus inflicted on 
these unhappy people is the introduction among them of an immorality 
and of diseases previously unknown, such as small-pox. This appears 
from the report of Dr. Robertson, whose recent visit to Kafiristan, by 
giving umbrage to the Amir, has been the immediate cause of the present 
crisis. 

“8, It is charged against the Kafirs that they have made yetaliatory raids 
upon their oppressors. These, it is submitted, were the inevitable conse- 
quence of the cruel attacks to which they have been subjected for centuries. 
Wherever their neighbours have shown them any friendship, as, occasion- 
ally, on the Chitral and on the Asmar side, the Kafirs have been only too 
glad to be left alone, and the very existence of such a small community in 
the midst of so numerous and such formidable enemies would in itself be 
sufficient proof, if there were not abundant other evidence, that they are 
not an aggressive people. 

‘9. They are now threatened with national extinction. Hitherto the com 
plete conquest of Kafiristan has been the dream of nearly every neighbouring 
Muhammadan ruler, anxious to acquire the title of ‘Ghazi.’ The Amir 
now seeks to convert the dream into a reality, in opposition to his own 
real interests and to the dictates of his own religion; and he is doing this 
under cover of alleged sanction by the British Government. 

“to. It is submitted that the ‘transfer to Afghanistan of the whole of the 
Kafir country up to Chitral,’ under the Durand Agreement, which is men- 
tioned in the recently-issued Chitral Bluebook (C. 7864, p. 44), only 
warrants control by the Amir of the political affairs and the external 
military relations of Kafiristan, and cannot have been intended to imply 
the consent of Great Britain to any project for the slaughter or enslave- 
ment of its inhabitants. 

“ 1. The Amir has shown himself a loyal, and, in many respects, an 
enlightened ally and feudatory of Great Britain, and he has frequently ex- 
pressed his high appreciation of the good opinion of the people of this 
country. It may be assumed that he will not persist in the course of 
action now entered upon if he is informed in a suitable manner that by so 
doing he will forfeit that good opinion and the benefits resulting to him 
therefrom. 

“12, It is submitted, moreover, that it is not to the interest of Great 
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Britain or of any civilized and Christian nation to encourage raids or cam- 
paigns on Kafirs or ‘infidels,’ as the fanaticism thereby roused would be 
likely to extend far beyond its present limits, and would in any case be 
injurious to the prestige of the British Government in India. 

“Our Committee, therefore, speaking on behalf of many Scholars, 
specialists and learned bodies, besides the members of the Aborigines 
Protection Society and the signatories of an enclosed appeal, makes this 
earnest representation to Her Majesty’s Government that it will use such 
influence with the highly-subsidised Amir of Afghanistan as may rescue 
the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush from their present danger and leave them 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of their property, religion, and customs.* 
The British Government has made over Kafiristan, whose inhabitants have 
ever relied on British protection, to its hereditary foe and is therefore bound 
to see that none of them are massacred or enslaved or their fertile lands 
taken by the Afghan or Pathan ‘landgrabbers’ to whom Col. Holdich of 
the Afghan Kafiristan Boundary Commission, refers in the last Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society as already converting the Kafirs to 
Muhammadanism at the point of the bayonet. Nor have the British 
people as represented in Parliament, any more than the Kafirs themselves, 
been consulted before this secret transfer of human beings took place, an 
act for which there does not exist even the favourite excuse of ‘ policy,’ 
for Kafiristan has over and over again been officially declared to be of no 
political or strategical importance and to lie within no trade-route whatever.” 

* It has been suggested, on high authority, that, in the event of the British Govern- 
ment being too late to stay the hand of our ally, an asylum, at any rate, be offered by the 
Government of India to the surviving or fugitive Kafirs, with grants of waste lands in our 
own hilly territory, where these brave men would form an effective military frontier- 
colony and that, in order to effect their departure from Kafiristan, our troops or the 
friendly levies now stationed at Dir and in Chitral be ready to receive them and that the 
Amir facilitate their unmolested exodus on the Asmar, Badakhshan and Lughman 
sides. Our Committee, however, does not look with favour on a proposal which is 


a mere f7s-al/er, and which does not relieve the Government from its first duty to preserve 
in their own homes a people for whose fate it is largely responsible. 


ABYSSINIA AND THE DERVISHES. 


We trust that the Dervishes will not be forgotten in the next Distribution 
of Honors. If they did not already exist, they would have to be invented. 
They were invaluable in justifying our occupation of Egypt, and are now 
impayable in maintaining it, perhaps for ever, by their threatened attack on 
the land of the Pharaohs. No matter that only a few weeks ago they were 
reported to be disunited and their power as falling to pieces, it has revived 
in the nick of time for us to demolish in the interests of Egypt, of England 
and of civilization. No matter that the Dervishes and the Abyssinians 
were deadly enemies and could have been utilized to give a good account 
of each other—the Italian defeat, brought about by French arms, Russian 
instruction and English “ neutrality,’ requires to be avenged as also the 
Hicks disaster of unwelcome memory. Never would the Dervishes think 
of attacking Egypt, but for the presence there of “the infidel” English, 
though the dream of a Franco-Muhammadan Empire in Africa may not 
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be unconnected with aid to the Soudanese as also to their rivals, the 
Sanisis, the spiritual advisers of ‘ze Khalifa, the friend of the French. If 
Italy were wise she would offer, or accept, the peace for which Abyssinia is 
still anxious and concentrate her energies on herself in Europe. The 
Abyssinians would then settle the Dervishes, into an unnatural alliance 
with whom the nominal Christians of Europe are driving the real Christians 
of Presbyter John. The key to the world’s peace is Alsace-Lorraine, not 
Egypt or the Transvaal or Venezuela. Once the reign of might over right, 
of “blood and iron,” inaugurated by Bismarck’s tangible success, is destroyed, 
Europe will resume its march towards true culture. The Triple Alliance and 
the strange brotherhood of France and Russia will cease ; Germany will no 
longer play “the honest broker”; and England will find friends or sentinels 
in Egypt, India and elsewhere, where there are enemies now thirsting for 
* a complication.” 


THE LATE MAHARAJA OF BHOWNAGAR, G.C.S.1. 

Among the many able and enlightened Chiefs of India, few have deserved 
so well of their country and people as Maharaja Takhtsinghji, Thakur Sahib 
Bahadur of Bhownagar, G.C.S.I., whose sudden death in January last, at 
the early age of 38 years, has been the subject of deep regret to all India. 
He was born in 1858, of a long and illustrious race of Gohel Rajputs ; and 
in 1870, the death of his father, Thakur Sahib Jaswantsinghji, placed him 
on the gaddi when only 13 years old. He was educated at the Rajkumar 
College of Rajkote and made a tour of India under his tutor, visiting 
England, later on, where he was most graciously received by Her Majesty 
He attained his majority in 1878 and with it assumed full charge of his 
State. During his reign he ruled with wisdom and justice; he provided 
waterworks, roads, bridges and other necessary public buildings ; and he 
was liberal in extending education among his people. With the aid of 
able and judicious ministers he reformed the administration of the State, 
giving his personal supervision to every department. In our last issue, 
we reviewed an important publication of the Bhownagar Government Press, 
which showed the great success achieved in even that department. 

The Maharaja did not, of course, escape enmity ; and at one time he 
was a good deal calumniated for purposes of blackmailing; but with 
characteristic courage he prosecuted the offenders in our own Courts, 
within the jurisdiction of which the offences had been committed : they 
were found guilty and suffered just punishment. While maintaining all 
the dignity of his position and dispensing a princely hospitality, he never 
squandered his revenues on worthless objects; and while introducing all 
the useful reforms and needed novelties of western government, he con- 
tinued faithful and staunch to his religion and to the ancient customs of 
his country, race and caste. 

He leaves two sons ; Shri Bhausinghji who has succeeded him on the 
Bhownagar add at the age of 21, and Kumar Shri Mangalsinghji, born 
in 1881. While we have every hope that the late Maharaja’s successor, 
educated under the care of such a father, will follow in that father’s foot- 
steps and attend to the welfare of his State, we cannot but share in the 
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regret that all have felt at the too early loss to India of the able and con- 
scientious Chief under whose rule—and what praise can be better ?—his 
State and people were prosperous, contented and at peace. 


THE LATE DR. REINHOLD ROST. 


Dr. Reinhold Rost, C.LE., who died at Canterbury on Friday, the 
7th of February, was a distinguished member of the noble little band of 
German Oriental scholars who have made England their home. His life’s 
history is briefly as follows. Bornin 1822 at Eisenberg in Saxe-Altenburg, 
he was educated at the Grammar School of Altenburg and the University 
of Jena, where he graduated in 1847. In the same year he came to 
England to continue his Oriental Studies. In 1851 he was appointed 
Oriental Lecturer at St. Augustine’s Missionary College, Canterbury. The 
duties of this appointment he continued to discharge, literally until the day 
of his death, which took place in that institution, whither he had gone for 
his usual weekly lecturing visit. In 1863 he was appointed Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and in 1869 he succeeded Dr. FitzEdward Hall 
as Librarian of the India Office, whence he retired on pension in 1893. 

Before his appointment as Oriental Lecturer at St. Augustine’s College, 
Dr. Rost had published an essay on the Indian sources of the Burmese 
laws. In 1862 he published the first two volumes of his edition of 
Professor Horace Hayman Wilson’s Selected Works, namely, Essays on 
the Religion of the Hindus. The three volumes of Essays on Sanskrit 
Literature, also edited by Dr. Rost, appeared in 1865. Dr. Rost’s notes 
in this edition are enclosed in square brackets. They show the editor’s 
wide acquaintance with Indian literature, and even with the subject of 
Folk-lore, which lies outside the path of the professional Sanskritist. In 
1880 he edited two volumes of the selected papers of his friend, Mr. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, entitled Zssays on Indian Subjects. In 1886 appeared, 
in Zriibner’s Oriental Series, two volumes of Miscellaneous papers relating 
to Indo-China, reprinted for the Straits’ Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. These papers were “carefully edited” by Dr. Rost, who, to 
borrow the words of the Honorary Secretary of the Society “added some 
useful references to modern literature giving fresh value to papers, some of 
which would otherwise have little beyond antiquarian interest.” Many of 
Dr. Rost’s illustrations are borrowed from Dutch writers. The second 
series of these papers appeared in 1887, also in two volumes. For work of 
this kind Dr. Rost was specially qualified by the wide range of his linguistic 
knowledge. Besides being a sound Sanskrit scholar, he had made a careful 
study of the Pali language, as is shown by his admirable essay on the 
Pali Language and Literature in the XVIIIth Volume of the Zncyclopedia 
Britannica. He had a useful knowledge of Tamil and Telegu, and was 
by no means out of his depth in Burmese. As he added to his knowledge 
of the Hindu and Buddhist languages of India, a considerable acquaintance 
with the Musulman languages, he easily mastered the Malay language and 
literature. His essay on this subject will be found in the XVth volume of 
the Lucyclopedia Britannica. It was reprinted in the Journal of the 
Straits’ Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. From the study of the 
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Malay language, he was naturally led on to the study of Malagasy ; and it 
is well known that Dr. Rost took special interest in some of the languages 
of Africa. Besides acquiring the Swahili language, he invaded the domain 
of the Bantu dialects. 

Dr. Rost’s knowledge of alphabets, both printed and written, was extra- 
ordinary. He rendered aid in preparing the first specimens of Sanskrit 
manuscripts published by the Paleographical Society. This series was, 
if we remember aright, discontinued in 1883, for lack of support. He 
contributed many articles on Oriental philology to the Atheneum, edited 
Triibner’s Oriental Record, and his series of Simplified Grammars, and 
wrote notices of books for Zuszac’s Oriental List. ~Nor was he a mere 
linguist. He was accustomed to look at the East from a wider point of 
view than the merely philological, as is shown by his brief account of the 
Thugs in the Zucyclopedia Britannica. 

It is, of course, to be regretted that so little of his vast learning is pre- 
served in a conveniently accessible form for future generations. But his 
knowledge was at the disposal of every one that consulted him, and many 
a specialist is indebted to him for aid ungrudgingly rendered. In this 
respect he may be compared with the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, Librarian 
of the University of Cambridge, of whose vast paleographical and literary 
knowledge no memorial remains, as far as we know. Scholars of the 
Rost and Bradshaw type are eminently altruistic: other men enter into 
their labours. 

Of the discerning sympathy of Dr. Rost many Orientalists have recorded 
their testimony. We select by way of example the eloquent tribute paid 
to him by the late Mr. R. C. Childers in the commencement of his Pali 
Dictionary : “These pages I dedicate to my friend Reinhold Rost, who 
first induced me to commence the serious study of the Pali language, and 
to whose encouragement and help it is due that I persevered in it under 
many difficulties.” These words represent in a concise form the service 
which Dr. Rost rendered to Oriental studies,—a service none the less 
valuable because wholly unobtrusive. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN anD Co.; WaTERLOO PLace, LONDON. 


1. Why Gordon perished ?—This is a welcome and much needed work. 
That Gordon perished because of perfectly avoidable delays has been 
all along well known but the responsibility for them has remained some 
what indeterminate. Here, however, we have that responsibility brought 
home and distributed impartially among those who must ever share the 
disgrace of that all too late arrival of our troops. Primarily and in the 
abstract, our author—a well known war correspondent—places that re- 
sponsibility on our now degenerate system of Party Government when 
members vote for party purposes against the dictates of their own con- 
sciences and party chiefs neglect national interests for party objects. Then 
in the concrete it is laid on Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, which under this 
party-system first neglected a plain duty till nearly too late and then acted 
in but a half-hearted spirit ; and among others, he indicates particularly 
the present Duke of Devonshire and the late Mr. Childers. Lastly, not 
least, he rests the largest share on Lord Wolseley, who is directly and 
personally responsible for the final catastrophe. Our author quotes Blue- 
books and despatches; and though all of the latter have not even yet 
been allowed to become public property, he brings home his share of 
responsibility to each culprit by the irrefragable evidence of dates and their 
own words. If Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was responsible for the Soudan 
policy here so strongly condemned, it was party-politics that led them to 
adopt it; if they delayed too long before deciding to act for Gordon’s 
release, party-politics caused that inaction; if after deciding, their in- 
structions were still not to do too much, the cause lies still in that open 
sore of party-politics, the bane of actual British political life. Gordon will 
not have perished in vain if his death, traced to its true causes, inflicts a 
death-wound on this morbidly developed evil of party politics. But besides 
the political responsibility, there is the military one, which is also saddled 
on Lord Wolseley. The author makes him responsible for the choice of 
the wrong route, for unnecessary delay about boats, for countermanding 
preliminary storage of provisions while it could easily have been made, 
for positive inaction even after hearing that Gordon was starving ;—and for 
much more. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND SONS; YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Lonpon. 

2. The Koh-i-nur Diamond, its romance and history, with special notes by 
Her Mayesty the Queen, also the curious history of the celebrated Fitt 
diamond, with special notes by the Ex-Empress Eugenie: 1895. This isa 
dainty little reprint from Mr. E. W. Streeter’s “‘Great Diamonds of the 
World”; and as it deals with two of the most celebrated stones in the 
world and notes several things regarding them that are not generally known, 
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the little book is eminently attractive. There are several misprints in 
names—three on p. ro alone,—and the statement, at p. 29, is, to say the 
least, very strange,—that “having, as stated, no personal knowledge of 
gems, the tyrant of the Punjaub now fancied that this ruby which surpassed 
everything he had yet seen, must be the real stone ”—the diamond 
**Koh-i-nur.” The absurdity of an Indian Raja not knowing the difference 
between a ruby and a diamond is grand. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Streeter has the courage to denounce the senseless recutting of the 
Koh-i-nur, in 1852 :— £8,000 paid for reducing it nearly 43 per cent. in 
weight without any corresponding improvement in form and value. The 
Pitt, equally well known as the Regent diamond, now in the Louvre 
Museum, is 30% carats more in weight than the Koh-i-nur, and is much 
better cut. 


Messrs. A. AND C. BLack; SOHO SQUARE; LONDON. 
(Messrs. R. AND R. CLARK ; EDINBURGH.) 


3. Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, by the Rev. JAMES Dovpps, D.D. ; 
1896. This further number of the Gui/d Text Book Series will be welcomed 
by many readers ; for taking up the 12 sections of which that Creed con- 
sists, our author gives a plain statement of the important doctrines of 
Christianity contained in those sections; and the day is, happily, far 
distant when sound doctrine will cease to be considered necessary for the 
true Christian. Dr. Dodds is very clear and comprehensive, generally 
speaking, in his exposition ; and we may notice particularly the section : 
Maker of Heaven and earth, pp. 19-24. His expositions of the correspond- 
ing heresies, is very fair but not complete, as Arius, for instance, is not 
mentioned. We are glad to see also that he feels strong enough to 
acknowledge, as at p. 16 regarding the word “person,” and at p. 33 
regarding the “Sonship,” that in religious doctrine we are often compelled 
to use words which we do not fully understand. Of course, many bodies 
of Christians, not to mention individuals, will find fault with one and another 
passage of Dr. Dodd’s exposition : in some he is very needlessly polemical 
when his duty was to be merely expository, as regarding the Church and 
Orders at pp. 24-5 ; in others he dogmatizes against plain historical state- 
ments of Scripture, as at p. 81, that our Lord did not during his ministry, 
set up a church with an outward organization : We wonder what else was 
the appointment of 12 apostles with 70 assistants out of the body of 
believers. But it is at his 5th article “‘ He descended into hell,” that our 
author gets quite out of his depth. No wonder. His own church has no 
definite and authoritative teaching on this point ; and he has not studied 
that of churches which have. He makes up for this, however, at 
pp. 58-60, by a very uncalled-for attack on the “ Romanist” doctrine of 
Purgatory which he clearly proves there by his own words that he does not 
understand and has not troubled to study from original sources. We would 
recommend the remodelling of certain parts of this book. Precisely 
because of its controversial character, it should have been written with a 
prudent regard for others’ views, which we regret to see wanting. Perhaps 
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all the more will it be welcome to those for whom it is chiefly written ; but 
this surely would be a lowering of the general character of this excellent 
Series. 


Bombay GOVERNMENT PREsS; BomBay, INDIA. 

4. Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency 
for 1894-95 ;—1895. ‘This report is marked by all the painstaking ability 
and fulness of detail which characterize the greatest part of the reports of 
Indian officials. It records an advance, if not a very great one, on the 
previous year. In Private institutions there is an increase of 81, with an 
increase of 2,611 pupils, and in the Public, a decrease of 68 institutions, 
with an increase of 13,396 pupils. The total expenditure was Rs. 6,979,691 
against 6,711,149 in 1894. ‘The details will repay study. 


Messrs. CAssELL AND Co., Lp. ; LupGATE HiLL, LONDON ; PARIS AND 
MELBOURNE. 

5. The life and adventures of G. A. Sala, written by HIMSELF ; 1896 ; 
(Popular unabridged edition). Since death has lately deprived us of the 
versatile and brilliant writer in the Davly Telegraph, it is a renewal of long 
absent pleasure, to read once more, in this book, the varied chances and 
changes of his long and eventful life, as written by himself. It is and it is 
not a biography ; but it certainly is a splendid sketch of his life and his 
times, and of a very large number of “great personages” of various 
nationalities with whom he rabbed shoulders, as a Newspaper corresponent 
ora personal friend. Adventures, of course, he had many; and these the book 
chronicles, with a vast number of anecdotes, tales, sayings and occurrences, 
most varied in character and all interesting in their way. From one scene 
to another, from one country to another, from one set of people to another 
—he goes all over the globe. And everywhere are the clear intellect, the 
keen observation, the kind heart and the genial manner, which characterized 
the man. The book, in fact, is a pleasure to read and re-read, every page 
glowing with life, every line instinct with ability. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
(Messrs. C. J. CLAY AND Son ; Lonpon.} 

6. Ethnology in two parts: I. Fundamental Ethnical Problems, and 
/I, Primary Ethnical Groups, by A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S.; 1896. That a 
good book on Ethnology is badly wanted is an admitted fact ; and we con- 
sider we are giving our author no small meed of praise in saying that his 
work, if it does not actually fill the gap, furnishes much material for doing 
so, and is, in itself, a distinctly successful effort towards that object. He 
rightly explains all difficult words derived from the learned languages, which, 
though in very common use, by no means universally convey clear ideas to 
the general reader. Thus he begins at chapter iv. with a very useful ex- 
planation of geological terms. His explanations and definitions are, how- 
ever, not quite so clear and terse as a strict adherence to genus ultimum 
et differentia proxima would have made them. There is also a great deal 
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of actual and positive dogmatizing—a matter in which scientists have long 
ago surpassed their theological predecessors. Mr. Keane is a complete 
evolutionist—drawing the line, however, at a common progenitor of 
Hominide, Simide, Anthropoide, etc. But even though objecting to being 
descended from a monkey, he is so thorough an evolutionist as to create 
some little surprise in those who have had the patience to follow the latest 
phases of this yet unsettled controversy. Still his liberal sentiments permit 
him to say, at p. 30, that this theory does not necessarily exclude creation, 
which is very kind to God no doubt. At p. 35 we have additional proof of 
that crwx of evolution ‘ Heredity”; but no explanation is offered of why 
and how the two antagonistic forces come to work together. Mr. Keane 
may, however, justly retort that he is confining himself to Ethnology and 
not writing of Evolutionism in general ; and he would be quite right only 
that then there is too much avoidable obtrusion of and dogmatizing on his 
favoured system. His ethnology, however, is right enough ; he collects 
his facts far and wide ; he makes judicious selections ; he has numerous 
most interesting illustrations ; and his reasonings on his facts and premises 
are correct. Among other points, he maintains the specific unity of the 
human race. His method might admit of improvement, his style be more 
lucid and less dogmatic, his explanations be more pointed and exact, but 
the work as a whole bears criticism well; and though many of his conclu- 
sions, and possibly some of his facts, may be challenged, yet he has 
furnished a valuable and important contribution to the study of ethnology, 
deep enough for the scholar and yet simple enough for the student. As 
such it should meet a very general welcome, for it sufficiently supplies an 
urgent need. 


Messrs. C. J. CLay AND Sons; CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON, 

7. A Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, by E. G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B.; 1896. We congratulate Prof. 
Browne on the accomplishment of this tiresome but much needed task, the 
difficulties of which none can fully appreciate who have not been engaged 
in similar work. Cambridge is not rich in Persian MSS. :—our author 
gives a total of 340,—and among them we find that very few belong to 
the better class of calligraphy, so much valued in the East. ‘There are 
some interesting copies of the Gospel; and as Mr. Browne, amid the 
details of description, occasionally treats us to a short extract from the 
books he mentions, we are shown many a variety in the rendering, partly 
due to the peculiar construction of the Persian and partly to the difficulty 
of the translators in grasping the difficulties of both languages. This shows 
how little trust can be put in translation for reproducing the exact meaning 
of the originals,—a matter of the utmost importance in such works as the 
Bible. The Islamo-Christian controversial books are few but of interest. 
Most of the MSS. belong, of course, to the common classes ; but occasionally 
we meet (as at p. 69, Javidan i Kabir,—an Ismailian work) rarer and less 
circulated books. Most of the better Persian classics are fairly well repre- 
sented—thus there are several copies of Firdusi and of the Khamsa-i-Nizami. 
This painstaking work of Mr. Browne’s now places the Persian MSS. of 
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Cambridge at the easy service of scholars ; and as the author says, we 
hope it will induce those who can to add to the collection and to extend 
his list. 


Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND Co.; 2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, LONDON. 


8. Problems of the Far East, by the Rr. Hon. G. N. CuRZON, M.P. ; mez’ 
and revised edition; 1896. We gave an early review of the first edition of 
this book,* and it speaks as much for the work itself as for the growing 
interest in Eastern questions, that a second edition should now be issued. 
This follows mainly the first edition; and the illustrations too, though 
there are changes, are substantially the same; but the recent war has, of 
course, necessitated some additions to some of the chapters. Thus our 
last treaty with Japan is given textually in an Appendix to Chap. III., and 
that of Shimonoseki at the end of the work. An entire new chapter— 
XII.—has been added, entitled “After the War,” thus making the old 
Chapters XII. and XIII. become XIII. and XIV. in the new edition. 
That new chapter reviews the late war, its causes, pretexts, general form 
and results : and it discusses briefly the hollowness of Japan’s professions, 
her harshness and failure in Korea, the inconclusiveness of that war in 
which one party did not fight at ail, the evils caused in Korea, and some 
probabilities in the future for all the Far East. Mr. Curzon shows very 
clearly that he has not been blinded by Japanese success. The additions 
made to the book have much increased its already great utility and value. 


LIBRAIRIE FISCHBACHER ; RUE DE SEINE, PARIS. 

9. Aux Portes del Orient, par EDOUARD Maury: 1896, is a very neatly 
got up book of travels, beginning at Venice and going eastward down the 
coast, with incursions into Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Corfu into the bargain. 
We need say little regarding the parts that merely describe the journey and 
its incidents. The interest seems to centre in the description of what 
Austria has accomplished in the two Principalities placed by Europe under 
her control. People are rather in the habit of loftily despising Austria, 
and considering her as a worn-out and dying State, barely able to exist. 
Yet it may be said with truth, that not the vigorous Anglo-Saxon himself 
has succeeded, in India, in evolving order and peace out of chaos and war, 
one whit better than Austria has done in these localities. Our author is 
compelled to admit this, and is really not stinting of his praise, especially 
of Count Kallay, the great statesman whom the Emperor chose and set to 
work out the reforms, and whose name is not so well known as it ought to 
be. Of course, our author has faults to find,—which is only another way 
of saying that he is a Frenchman and that human nature is nowhere on 
earth perfect. But it is a great thing for Austria to have succeeded even 
so far as she certainly has; and M. Maury’s book is a pleasant and we 
think a tolerably safe guide to showing both what the difficulties of the task 
were and how far and by what means they have been overcome. 

10. Egypte et Palestine par EMILE DELMAS, ouvrage orné de 115 gravures, 


* Astatic Quarterly Review, Vol. VIII., No. 16; October 1894, p- 485. 
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4 Eaux-ortes et 4 Aquarelles par E. CouNEAU; 1896. This work is 
splendidly printed, with a very liberal allowance of margins, and the illus- 
trations are excellent. Over three quarters of the book describe the 
author’s journey of pleasure up the Nile, as far as the 2nd Cataract, beyond 
which the English officer would not let him (or anyone else) go then, as 
the Dervishes had just made one of their periodical incursions. Our 
author seems to consider this a fiction, and suggests that the British will 
neither extinguish the Dervishes nor the Mahdi—both seemingly easy 
feats,—but prefer subsidizing them, as an excuse for maintaining our occu- 
pation of Egypt. Resulting from that occupation, he relates (at second- 
hand, of course) terrible consequences of suffering to the people, ground 
down by British extortion and general tyranny. He does not attempt 
much in the shape of description of either ruins or scenery ; but he nar- 
rates his travels in the lively style of such French books and is, at times, 
exceedingly though unconsciously amusing. ‘The anti-British feeling of the 
Frenchman at the mention of Egypt is seen in naked simplicity all through 
the book ; he even manages to speak of antiquarian discoveries in Egypt, 
and gives due honour to Champollion, Mariette, Maspéro and de Morgan ; 
but not an English name is mentioned—not even that of Flinders-Petrie, 
nor the Egypt Exploration Fund. Of his depth, we note (p. 97) that he 
finds the sun “ perpendiculaire”” at Gebel el Tayr on 26th December ; and 
(p. 281) at the great El Azhar university “le supréme de l’enseignement 
c’est d’arriver 4 réciter le Coran tout entier,” and nothing more. A similar 
tour is made to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea and some few spots adjacent ; 
but even here no mention is made of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
He returns véé¢ Athens and Brindisi ; and if his views are not impartial and 
his description adds nothing new, he has given us at least a very lively and 
readable book of travels. 
Mr. T. FisHER Unwin; LONDON. 

11. Good Reading about many books, mosily by their authors ; second 
year ; 1895-6. The first of this very interesting series we reviewed last year, 
and we can honestly recommend this second issue as quite equal to the 
other. Not the least interesting point to observe is the individuality of 
each writer, as shown in his talk about his own work. Thus one modestly 
claims (p. 208) that he combines all the peculiar good qualities of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi, Howells and Henry James; Mr. Standish O’Grady, 
4 propos of his books, gives us a good sketch of History ; Mr. Todhunter 
incidentally shows the many difficulties of good book-making ; and Mr. 
Cole—in perhaps the most interesting paper in this issue—gives us quite a 
little Art-dissertation on the expression of colour in engravings. 38 authors 
are dealt with; and the volume, concluding with a selected catalogue, 
really verifies its title and is “ good reading.” , 

Messrs. GALE AND POLDEN ; ALDERSHOT; AND AMEN CORNER, 
LONDON. 


12. Sport in India and Somaliland, by SURGEON Captain J. S. Epye; 
1895, is an interesting little work, with numerous illustrations. It is 
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founded on the author’s personal adventures and achievements, in the two 
countries named in the title; and nearly half of it contains important 
instructions for the outfit necessary and the precautions to be taken in such 
sport. The other half gives instances of what he encountered and did. 
His Indian experiences embrace almost every part of the country and he 
has done execution in Somaliland. The book is both instructive for the 
preparation of a novice’s kit and very pleasant reading for everyone else. 


Messrs. Luzac anD Co. ; Lonpon. 

13. Europe in China, by E. J. E1vEL, PH.D. ; 1895, is, as the second 
title tells us, the history of Hong Kong, down to the year 1882, and the 
only fault that the most exacting critic could find with the book is the 
arbitrary selection of that year for closing it. It begins with a history of 
British trade with China in general, from 1625 to 1834, with its domestic 
and international relations, down to the expulsion from Canton and Macao 
and the consequent war ending in the cession of Hong Kong in 1841. 
Here, Chap. x., the author gives the previous history of the island, in 8 
pages. The next four chapters continue the history under British rule,— 
under Eliot, Pottinger, Davis and Bonham,—to 1854 ; and Chap. xvi. is 
a brief recapitulation of this first epoch. The history is continued—a 
chapter to each Governor—under Bowring, Robinson, MacDonnell, 
Kennedy and Pope Hennessy. The last chapter summarizes this second 
epoch ; and there is a good Index. Wide reading and patient research 
mark every page of the book ; every thing is treated with careful attention ; 
and the history is told with impartiality and great fulness of detail. 
Among other matters we may note, that the author though a firm believer 
in the evils of opium, is candid enough to admit and to prove categorically 
that the opium question had nothing directly to do with our war with 
China in 1840. Yet, in spite of this careful and candid proof, we suppose 
the oft refuted story will go on being reiterated as often as before, that 
England waged war with China for the purpose of compelling the latter to 
take Indian opium. We cannot say too much in praise of our author’s 
detailed history of the British period, of which he gives us minute particulars. 
We have the character and acts of each Governor, the names of his officials 
and members of his council, the various legislative and administrative 
ordinances and acts, and all important events occurring, including fires and 


‘typhoons. We hope that an appendix wil! soon bring the history up to 


date ; for the 13 years left out have by no means been uneventful for the 
colony. There is a good deal about the military contribution exacted from 
the colony, which the colonial office would find it useful to read. This 
volume of nearly 600 pages can be recommended as a thorough guide to 
the history of our only fortified position in the Far East. 

14. A History of the Deccan, by J. D. B. Grissie. Vol. I., 1896. 
Notwithstanding the numerous works dealing with Indian history in its 
more general aspects or under the heads of biographical sketches, there is 
not only room for special works on particular epochs and _ localities, 
but even an actual need. Among such localities we must put India south 
of the Vyndhia range. Even this division, however, of India is too vast 
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to be treated fully as one whole ; and hence Mr. Gribble has wisely under- 
taken to tell only the history of the kingdom ruled over by the “ Nizam of 
Hyderabad.” This first volume may rightly be styled preliminary, as it 
just brings us to the installation as izam ul Mulk of the first really 
independent ruler—Asaf-Jah. The greater part of the book is almost 
necessarily taken up with a long account of Mughal invasions—from 
Ala-ud-din to Aurangzebe—and with long details of subsequent Mughal 
intrigues in and about Delhi. Their connection with the history of the 
Deccan lies in the fact that they paved the way for the independence of 
subordinates on the ruins of the central Imperial authority. Mr. Gribble 
has sought his sources of information far and wide, among both European 
and Asiatic writers ; he has utilized local traditions and authorities ; he 
gives us numerous, well chosen and well executed illustrations ; and the 
book is dedicated, by permission, to the ruling Nizam of Hyderabad whose 
portrait forms its frontispiece. The instalment now given is well wrought 
out, though it seems, in parts, to want the just eye to due proportion ; and 
the far more important portion of the work which is soon to follow, will be 
anxiously awaited by those who enjoy the perusal of the first volume now 





issued. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co.; LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


15. Zhe Empire of the Ptolemies, by J. P. Manarry ; 1895, is the work 
of an erudite classical scholar and a man of wide general reading, who to 
these qualifications adds that of a specialist in this subject, through his 
study of the coffin-papyri which have of late cast so great a light on the 
popular life in Egypt. As Prof. Mahaffy says, almost every day adds 
something to this kind of knowledge and one cannot say what /acunae may 
be suddenly filled up, what hypotheses be confirmed or upset by positive 
evidence, what proofs be adduced, which we can hardly foreshadow or 
conceive. With what we have, however, up to date, the learned professor 
gives us the history of those remarkable sovereigns—whom, by the way, he 
always calls ‘‘sovrans”—using for the purpose every scrap of available 
material. The result is worthy of the author and worthy of the care and 
pains he has devoted to his task. It is a part of history which has had but 
scant justice done to it; for our former chief sources of information— 
Greek and Roman writers—have had little to praise and much to blame in 
the Ptolemies. Our author, stating both their virtues and their vices, 
shows them to have been talented on the whole and in some cases particu- 
larly so, solves many puzzling problems and especially brings forward what 
the papyri tell us of the conditions of the people. This novel information 
is most interesting study for the thoughtful reader. The History, beginning 
with Alexander the Great, ends with the death of the notorious Cleopatra, 
when Egypt ceased to be an independent kingdom. Every page is full of 
interesting matter, narrated in a simple and graceful style, where the learn- 
ing of the scholar, the acumen of the critic and the judgment of the 
historian combine to produce a work as pleasant to read as it is instructive 
and sound. 

16. A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, by E. A. GARDNER, M.A. ; 1896. 
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Our author, as he says rightly, supplies a long felt want, for few have 
leisure to study the larger works on this most interesting subject, on which 
the general ignorance is extreme. His handbook is all the more valuable, 
because it simply states facts and acknowledged truths and gives the main 
points of leading controversies, without digressing into the regions of mere 
theories. The history is carried down to the days of Phidias, and we are 
promised the concluding volume of the work before the end of this year. 
On examining the work itself, which is sufficiently, if not copiously 
illustrated, we find matters discussed in clear methodical order. The 
introduction deals with our sources of knowledge of Greek art, both literary 
and material, while the details of the substances and processes used, of 
which little is generally known, are of great interest. Chap. I. considers 
early influence on Greek art,—Egypt, Assyria, Phcenicia, etc., figuring in 
the roll and the earlier local Greek schools being also discussed. Chap. II. 
deals with the earlier period B.c. 600-480, passing each region under close 
review. Chap. III. goes on from B.c. 480 to 400 ; and in it the discussion 
of the results of the Persian war is of interest, while Phidias closes the 
account of this first part of the history of Greek Art. The author’s thorough 
knowledge of his subject combines with his plain and clear style in placing 
before his readers an accurate statement of the origin and progress, the 
means and methods, the defects and excellencies of Greek sculpture. As 
an instance of his insight, I quote, p. 240, the comparison between the 
action of the Discobolus and the Marsyas of Myron : 

‘*Tt is the momentary pause which follows the start that is here (in Marsyas) chosen by 
Myron, just as in the Discobolus he has chosen the momentary pause which precedes the 
violent motion. Then, since the motion was from within, the preceding moment seemed 
to contain the action in itself; here, since the impulse comes from without, it is the 
succeeding moment that shows its result most fully.” 

Full of information, well digested, well ordered and well written, the 
book deserves a general welcome from all lovers of sculpture and fre- 
quenters of museums: a great deal of pleasure is lost by both classes for 
want of some of the information so pleasantly conveyed in this book. 

17. The Far Eastern Question, by VALENTINE CHIROL; 1896. Our 
author dwells chiefly on the internal conditions of China and Japan, of 
both which he is entitled to speak from personal experience. The picture 
drawn of China is dark in the extreme, without the slightest gleam of any 
hope for the future: it certainly is most discouraging that in so severe a 
crisis of her life, China has failed to produce any one among her children 
to take the much needed lead in uprooting evils and implanting needful 
reforms. His book, however, shows distinct traces of an animosity against 
China, when all the blame for the late war is not only laid on China’s 
shoulders, but we have passages like the following, p. 5: 

‘*It is now generally admitted that Japan was by no means anxious to precipitate a 
conflict, and an emphatic admonition at Pekin... . would not improbably have 
induced her to make some concessions in the sense of a condominium in Korea, which 
Japan might have accepted as an adequate satisfaction.” 

He even condones the massacre at the sinking of the Kozwshing, justifies 
that at Port Arthur and generally 
Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 
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Passing to Japan, he finds everything so nice, it is quite a treat. We 
need not follow him in his praises of the much lauded country. Such 
praise, coupled with just such vituperation of China, is just now as plentiful 
as black-berries in all books on the subject. The chapters that deal 
with the financial and industrial questions of China and the industrial 
future of Japan, with that on British interests in these important matters, 
are more to our taste and are very good ; and we can aiso particularly 
recommend to our readers Chapter vii., On the genesis of Missionary out- 
rages in China, as stating a peculiar if not quite novel view of an old and 
interesting question. But the last chapter, if short, is the most important 
in the book— Wanted: an Imperial policy. Unfortunately all the writing 
and talking in the world will not put a back-bone into our Foreign Office. 
France and Russia both know what they want and how they are to get it: 
as soon as any important event occurs, they know what is to be done, and 
they do it: take as an instance the steady and continuous pouring of troops 
into Vladivostock, from the first outbreak of the late war till now, by which 
Russia was able to cry “ Hands off” to Japan. Our Foreign Office never 
studies what the future interests of the British Empire may require ; it 
does not know what is or may be wanted; all its energies are concen- 
trated on the conciliation of implacable foes and the staving off or shirking 
of unavoidable issues. This chapter speaks much to a similar effect, 
though of course, as coming from a Zimes correspondent it first blows a 
party penny trumpet. 


Messrs. E. MARLBOROUGH AND Co. ; OLD BaILey, LONDON. 


18. Thimm’s Self-taught Library—-Arabic, by A, HassamM. 

19. Thimm’s Self-taught Library—Turkish, by Avu Sai. 

This series of Primers for learning foreign languages is pretty generally 
known, and is appreciated as a fairly easy method for laying the foundation 
of further study, while providing a sutficient vocabulary for immediate use. 
The system, well suited for beginners, travellers and sportsmen, has hitherto 
been confined to the European languages; but these two handbooks 
extend it to the East, and tackle the difficulties of Arabic and Turkish on the 
old plan. That it may be useful for the simpler languages of the East may 
perhaps prove correct ; but it certainly cannot be so in the case of the 
complicated and highly elaborated Arabic. The attempt however is made. 
In addition to the matter found in all the issues of the Series, these two 
are supplemented with fairly copious vocabularies of the languages with 
which they deal. The transliteration of the Oriental by the Roman 
alphabet leaves much to be desired ; and though this question is too wide 
for settlement by individuals or even firms, it would be easy to show that 
the system here adopted is needlessly faulty. As to the Arabic and 
Turkish, we find the phrases generally correct, though there are several 
exceptions,—many unusual words aré used for which simpler and more 
common ones could be well substituted,—and there is an occasional slip 
in the Grammatical parts, notably the verbs. We wish the enterprising 
publishers every success in their attempt to extend the study of Oriental 
languages; and if we have been compelled to indicate blemishes, it is 
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rather with the hope of seeing them corrected in subsequent editions than. 





in the spirit of depreciation of a meritorious work. 

ich ee eee 

ful Messrs. METHUEN AND Co.; Essex STREET, LONDON. 

eal 20. The King of Alberia, by LAuRA Datntry; 1895. This is, as the 

rial second title tells us, a Romance of the Balkans—of what part it is useless 

_ to try to fix, though there are local indications. The plot is carefully con- 

rly structed ; the characters are graphically drawn and are skilfully worked ; 

uk- even what seems to the colder west a dash of exaggeration in the details 

ind of love and cross-purposes is more natural in the ardent East ; and the 

= chapter of accidents is terrible indeed. What, however, forms the chief 

Ing grace of this delightful story are the brilliant touches of local colouring, 

— of popular portraits, of folk-lore tales interwoven in the narrative and of 
It: legends introduced, breathing the spirit of the country and the people, 

ind Incidentally, as part of a narrative which without it would no longer be 

“ha true to fact, is the tale of Russian intrigue, consistently, constantly and 

ich calculatingly carried out. Our authoress gives us not only a charming 

end work to while away a few hours’ leisure or to relax for a time the wearied 
x brain, but also a sketch of people and country, with their legendary tales 

— and picturesque customs drawn correct to life. 

ing a 

ct, At MoxkatraM PREss; CAIRo. 

Sa (B. QuARITCH; PICCADILLY, LoNnpon.) 

21. An Arabic-English Vocabulary of the colloquial Arabic of Egypt, 
compiled by SocRATES SpiRO; 1895. Extending over 200 pages, we have 
here a comprehensive vocabulary, dealing expressly with only the common 
Arabic of the people of Egypt, and the words and phrases peculiar to that 
country. Within this scope, it is very full and comprehensive; the order 

ally and arrangement are good; and the inclusion in it of all technical terms 
— used by the Government in the administration render it all the more useful. 
pam There is a plentiful crop of familiar sayings, current slang and peculiar 
=Ito phrases, which without such aid would be unintelligible to the average 
oks foreigner. There are numerous dialects in the Arabic ; but among these 
the the Egyptian holds a very prominent place; and hence the comparative 
ee importance of this book, which we can thoroughly recommend. 

the Se eee 

ide. Messrs. H. S. NICHOLLS AND Co. ; SoHO SQuARE, LONDON. 

sind 22. Life on the Bosphorus, by W. J. J. Spry, R.N.; 1395. Beautifully 
vith got up and plentifully and well illustrated, this portly volume furnishes also 
_— very pleasant reading. It is divided into two parts, the last of which gives 
vide historical sketches of the Sultans of Constantinople, wit! an introductory 
that chapter dealing with Muhammad and his successors down to the first 
and Ottoman Sultan. These biographical sketches are sufficiently accurate and 
eral full to give a fair outline of Turkish history, and we have the portrait of 
_— each Sultan, several showing strong individual characteristics and most of 
slip them presenting a general resemblance of feature and expression peculiar 
mag to the race, though they seem in abeyance in their latest descendants. It 
ntal is a singular fact that for 37 reigns a direct male head has never yet been 
sas THIRD SERIES. VOL. I. FF 
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wanting to the Ottoman throne, though often reduced to one last repre- 
sentative. But it is the first half of the book which is most interesting for 
the general public, dealing with the Constantinople of only a few years 
back, in varied and graphic detail. The quaint old city—the meeting 
place of Europe and Asia—the beauty of some of its environs, the grandeur 
of its public buildings, the marvels of its bazaars, the panorama of its daily 
life, the peculiarity of its circumstances are all described, and generally 
very well described, notwithstanding frequent wrong numbers in the verbs. 
The whole is interspersed with interesting anecdotes of the most varied 
character. Some of the little slips are really amusing, as, e.g., that Henna 
is a species of powdered c/ay , but the book itself is charming, despite little 
faults. Some of the descriptions are contributed by the author’s wife, of 
places and scenes which none of the other sex would be privileged to 
witness ; and his own curiosity and love of adventure occasionally leading 
him, as he himself says, where angels fear to tread, enable him to depict 
for us scenes which few Christians have cared to witness ; as, for instance, 
the departure of the pilgrims from Scutari for Mecca. ‘his part of the 
book is eminently readable. The historical portion is brought down to 
date, giving us even the sketch of the proposed Armenian reform of June 
1895. In this connexion, it is strange to note the frequent praises of the 
present Sultan interspersed in the book, written by an impartial man who 
had himself several times seen him and was intimate with men who often 
met and conversed with him. Has something only latterly gone wrong 
with one who was once excellent ? Or had he long been acting a part, of 
which he has now cast off the mask? Or is he a consummate hypocrite, 
charming all who come in personal contact with him, even when they know 
the evils of his personal rule? Or does he hypnotize them into forgetting 
the darker part of his character? Let the reader judge for himself after 
carefully perusing this book, in which task we can confidently promise him 
more pleasure than falls generally to the lot of the readers of large volumes. 
This exceeds 600 pages. 


Mr. Davip Nutt; 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

23. Barlaam and Josaphat: English lives of Buddha, edited and induced 
éy JosEPH Jacogs ; 1896. The author frankly confesses, in his Preface, 
that the legend itself is only issued by him to show how much he can write 
about it ; and we as frankly admit that it contains much important if not 
novel matter that will repay perusal and many thoughts that may profitably 
be considered and wrought out. Interspersed, however, are not a few 
errors : ¢.g. at p. xxi, about the two wills and at p. xc, about “one Anatasius 
(sic) Bibliothecarius.” The central point of the dissertations, however, is 
the principle that wherever two or more narratives show several minute 
coincidences they must all proceed from the one source and one be a 
mere replica of the other. In many cases where real coincidences or 
similarities do not exist, they are taken for granted from some slight 
similarity in the wording. Thus we fail to perceive any similarity between 
Christ’s parable of the sower and the tale of Buddha’s comparing his own 
work to that of a husbandman. The transmigration of tales has, in fact, 
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‘been greatly overdone; and for one real case there are many imaginary 
ones. The proofs too seem often forced. At p. xlvi, we have the steps of 
the transformation of Buddha into Josaphat :—Bodhisatva = Bodhasaph = 
Yodasaph = Joasaph = Josaphat! Again, Barlaam = Balanvar = Baganvar = 
Bhagavan! Therefore Barlaam and Josaphat stand for Bhagavan and 
Buddha and, in fact, both Barlaam and Josaphat stand for Buddha. It is 
too common a conclusion that because some or even many similarities are 
found, all such tales must proceed from one source and all that remains is 
to seek out the connecting links. This reasoning quite leaves out of account 
the fact that human nature is admittedly akin all over the world, and con- 
sequently that similar circumstances and thoughts give rise to similar 
occurrences and speeches. It is far from our wish to decry our author’s 
conclusions about Barlaam and Josaphat. The martyrologies of the churches 
are notoriously full of errors, for which no blame attaches to the churches 
themselves. Whether Josaphat ever existed, or was intended to represent 
Gautama Sakyamuni, or was an independent personality is a matter of little 
consequence compared with the important question of the truth or falseness 
of the principles on which the conclusions are sought to be based. So far 
as we can see, those principles are not the entire truth ; and in their applica- 
tion they are often urged beyond the limit of prudent moderation. With 
this remark, we are glad to say that Mr. Jacobs’ book is deserving of close 
study, and that it will be read with pleasure even by those who, like our- 
selves, may not be able to agree with all his conclusions. 

24. Jewish Ideals and other Essays, by JosepH Jacogs; 1896. The 
eponymous essay is the first of eleven, of varying interest though all well 
written, and of different ages, some having survived any importance they 
can ever have possessed—as, ¢.g. The Solution of the Jewish Question. 
The Jewish ideals are excellent: Morality as Law, the Holiness of the 
home, and the Mission of Israel for the good of the whole human race. 
Very interesting is the second essay—the History of the God of Israel ; 
but it is not accurate according to Scripture ; and it is too late in the day 
to say that writing was unknown at the time of the earlier fortunes of Israel, 
p. 29. The blessing of the whole human race through Abraham and his 
posterity by the Lord of Israel is not a “later concept” (p. 33), but was 
distinctly announced at the first appearance on the scene of the God of 
Abraham. The application of the term wise to Solomon and Haroun al 
Rashid (p. 41) is passing strange in our age; and in the glorification of 
Spinoza, which almost seems to be the chief object of this essay, all will 
not agree. “ Mordecai” is a thoughtful review of part of the now almost 
forgotten “ Daniel Deronda” of George Eliot; and there is a certain 
interest in the attitude of George Browning towards Judaism and the Jews, 
which is well brought out. Jehuda Halévy, the Hispano-Jewish poet, is a 
fine study, and the specimens quoted from his works will be appreciated. 
That Jews as translators did much to diffuse folk-tales needs no proof; a 
description of the London Jewry in 1290 is of archeological interest ; but 
in Little St. Hugh of Lincoln the author gets on very delicate ground 
which had best be left alone ; and though he discusses it successfully from 
one point of view, others remain. ‘The last essay urges the study of Jewish 
PY 2 
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history which is rightly said to be still in its infancy. Our readers will find 
much in this book to interest them. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON AND FERRIER ; EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


25. From Far Formosa, by G. L. Mackay, D.D., edited by the Rev. J. A. 
MacDona.p, with portraits, illustrations and maps; 1896. The Fair 
Island continues still very far, in the sense of its being almost wholly 
unknown to the generality of readers; but the book before us makes a 
distinct and very successful effort to bring it within the reach of our minds 
to understand and the grasp of our hearts to love. Dr. Mackay spent over 
25 years in its Northern parts as a Missionary of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church ; and having early acquired the various tongues needed and secured 
some ardent native converts as assistants, he lived among the inhabitants, 
a zealous, sympathetic and very successful evangelist. He tells us very 
plainly, cheerily. and fully the difficulties he encountered and the dangers 
he faced and overcame ;—the numerous conversions that have taken place 
among the most various and strange circumstances ;—the chapels built by 
the score and the converts made by the hundreds ;—their heroic constancy, 
in many cases to the death ;—and the successful training of numerous 
natives—-male and female—as missionaries, which he made a special point 
in his system. He gives a list of 60 Chapels, with 60 native preachers. 
In 1894, the contributions from the natives came to $2639°84. There were 
2 foreign and 2 native ordained ministers ; 60 unordained native preachers ; 
24 native Bible-women; 1027 male and 711 female (total 1738) native 
communicants ; 2633 baptized members. These, with a College for Mis- 
sionaries and an adjunct for training female assistants, and 60 dispensaries 
attached to Chapels, form the statistics of the Mission, which seems to have 
been peculiarly successful. Interspersed with narratives of his own special 
work and his opinions, there are extremely interesting accounts of the 
geography, productions, and history of the island ;—of the divisions, sub- 
divisions and peculiarities of its people who are divided between Chinese 
and Malay races ;—of their manners and customs, religions and supersti- 
tions, observances and rites. It is not too much to say that Dr. Mackay is 
quite as successful as an author as he has been as a missionary. Let us 
hope that as he has here brought Northern Formosa to our doors, the 
success of his effort may induce his brethren of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, who work the missions of South Formosa, to give us a similar 
work on that part of the Beautiful Island, to complete our knowledge. 

26. Persian Life and Customs, by the Rev. S. G. Witson, M.a.; 2d 
Edition ; 1896. Our author, an American missionary who spent 15 years 
in Persia, gives us a very readable account of the lands he traversed and 
the people among whom he dwelt ; and his descriptions are excellent and 
comprehensive. Little escapes his attention; and as he had great oppor- 
tunities he furnishes us with much matter for pleasant perusal. Without 
being either new or original, he gives the general reader a great deal of 
information regarding Persia and Persian ways, and there are several very 
good illustrations. A very interesting chapter is No. XIII., Among the Ali- 
Allahis. The conclusion of the book deals, of course, with the work of the 
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Missions in Persia, which, after all is said, is practically 7/, with immense 
expenditure of energy and money. In the course of the work we occa- 
sionally come across some “high falutin’,” as on Ararat,—some strange 
mistakes in Persian which cannot all be due to printers’ errors,—some 
doubtless quite unconscious but still distinctly unjust exaggerations, as e.g. 
pp. 265-267 regarding the lot of Persian women in general ; and we know 
workmen further west than Persia who do not kill themselves with over- 
exertion. For mistakes regarding religious matters there is all the less 
excuse because one who goes abroad to combat a religion should first of 
all acquire as thorough a knowledge of it as he has of his own. We have 
even found some jokes about religion which we failed to appreciate, as we 
belong to the benighted class who hold that no man’s religion is a fit subject 
for ridicule or smart writing. We are glad to say, however, that it is very 
seldom our author offends thus; and, on the whole, his book is valuable 
for the information it conveys and pleasant reading both on account of the 
variety of the subjects discussed and of the graphic descriptions of life and 
custom which it contains. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FuND; 24, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, 

27. Quarterly Statement, January 1896, maintains its usual high level of 
excellence, the work done being important in its results, and the results 
themselves being related in interesting style and form. The continuation 
of Dr. Bliss’ excavations continues to give good results ; but interesting as 
is this series of papers, perhaps that which will command the most attention 
in this Quarter’s Statement is Col. C. M. Watson’s disquisition on the site 
of the Temple. He brings the writers in antiquity to bear on the subject ; 
and from their relations and descriptions, checked and counter-checked 
over and over again, he gives us the ground-plan of the buildings. He 
then brings the contour-survey results to bear on the matter, and he even- 
tually locates the temple in the only position in which such a building as is 
described by ancient authors could be placed on such a site as the survey 
reveals. This article, which is carefully illustrated and thoughtfully written, 
will be studied with the closest and greatest interest by all. Col. Conder’s 
paper on “The Syrian Language” has a wider title than its contents justify. 
There is another instalment of Prof. J. Glaisher’s Meteoroiogical observa- 
tions in Jerusalem in 1890; and we have a good account of a journey 
undertaken by Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill, in 1895, on the East of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea: it is prettily illustrated, and the narrative is very readable. 


THE PIONEER PRESS ; ALLAHABAD, INDIA. 


28. Essays fin de Siecle, by an (ANGLO-INDIAN) OPTIMIST; 1895. A 
small volume, of some 300 pages, divided into two parts, the last dealing 
with Indian questions and the first with European and general ones,— 
though for the matter of that, the first Essay is Indian also. The subjects 
are very various,—administration and music, religion and politics, National 
Congress and public opinion in India,—and so on. They cannot be called 
Essays in the usual acceptation of the term; nor does one see in what 
sense they are “‘ fin de siecle.” The author seems to suppose that the close 
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of this century must see a fresh “ renaissance”; but as our dating of cen: 
turies is a purely conventional thing, we fail to see why there should be 
any sudden change in the beginning gf what we call the coming twentieth 
century. Whatever the future may hold, however, much wisdom and many 
sensible things are to be found in this book, interspersed, we regret having 
to say, with much that is the exact reverse. Both those who agree with the 
author and those who do not will find the book very pleasant reading, for 
the short time it takes to get through it. 


Messrs,..G. ROUTLEDGE AND Sons; LupGATE HILL, LONDON ; 
MANCHESTER AND NEW YORK. 

29. The Love Adventures of Almansur, by A. C. GUNTER; 1896. Our 
author gives us a most charming Oriental tale, quite in the best style of the 
Arabian Nights, full of magic and wonders, of Afrits and other spirits. He 
tells us how this Khalif, after long indifference, at last falls desperately in 
love ; and in order to secure his lady-love, has to undertake a most serious 
“adventure” in the best style of the knights-errant of yore. During his 
absence, the time of his lady-love is beguiled by his old preceptor who 
tells her a succession of most interesting adventures, the connecting link of 
which is a wonderful power he possesses of shooting his soul, when dying, 
into the nearest living being. The Khalif in the end returns victorious 
from his adventure, with the head of his rival at the saddle-bow of his spirit- 
mule ; he marries his lady-love ; and they are happy ever after, of course. 
The old preceptor, dying shortly after, shoots his soul into their infant son. 
To maintain the appearance of an Oriental style, the “thou” is often used 
in the dialogue ; but it frequently gets much mixed with the wrong 
number in the attendant verb, and with “you” in the succeeding clauses. 
We find also “‘moon-eyed” beauties, where we should have expected the 
Oriental to say “ moon-faced and almond-eyed,” and the idea of a Khalif 
painting a picture would never enter a Mussulman mind. Then the history 
is all wrong. Al-Mansur was not the son but the brother of Abul Abbas ; 
and his contest for the throne was not with a brother called Selim Mus- 
tapha but with his uncle Abdullah; nor was Haroun al Rashid the son 
but the grandson of Al-Mansur, between whom and Haroun there reigned 
the Khalifs El Mahdi the father and El Hadi the elder brother of Haroun. 
But in spite of all this, the story is an Oriental story, penetrated with a 
good deal of the true Oriental flavour, and charming in its simple narrative 
of wonderful and thrilling incidents. 


MEssrs. SMITH, ELDER AND Co.; WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


30. Zhe Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, by Sir W. Mute, K.C.S.1.3 
1896. Our distinguished veteran author is well known as an accurate and 
(in spite of some strong opinions) a more than fairly impartial biographer 
of the Arabian prophet, and historian of the Khalifate ; and his present 
work, dealing with the Mameluke history of Egypt and Syria, is quite 
worthy of Sir William’s reputation. This history is very singular; for the 
fact of such an extraneous body of slaves, continually succeeding each 
other in power for two centuries, is simply unique, nor could it have 
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occurred anywhere except under peculiar circumstances, and only under 
the equalizing hand of Islam, with its kindly relation between domestic 
slaves and their masters. The original Arabic authorities, already utilized 
by German scholars, have been diligently employed by Sir William together 
with the works of Western writers on the subject. He thus gives us a 
compendious history of Egypt, which is in fact that of Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Armenia, with Persians, Turks and Tartars occasionally passing, 
with fatal consequences, across the stage. It is preceded by a lecture on 
the Crusades, which are intimately connected with the history of Syria and 
the folly, wickedness and evil effects of which have not yet received the 
attention they deserve, owing to the false glitter of religion cast over them 
and some good results to Europe which they certainly produced : there is 
no unmixed evil under the sun. As an appendix, we have the notes of 
Jacoub Artin Pasha on some queries put to him regarding the Mamelukes, 
besides a (very) brief continuation of the Mameluke history to their over- 
throw by Napoleon and their extinction by Mahomet Ali. The book is 
plentifully and beautifully illustrated. It has its peculiarities of style (e.¢., 
an oft-recurring hysteron-proteron, as “till in agony he expired,” and “by” 
used for “with.” Occasionally there is a failure to grasp the whole reason 
for a fact ; as at p. 132, the “Caliph” is said to have been taken about by the 
Sultan, “ with no authority but simply to grace his train”: the real reason 
most probably was to keep under his own eyes, and not to leave in tur- 
bulent Cairo, a man who, while most useful as a tool, could become a most 
dangerous instrument for evil in the hands of malcontents. Sir William’s 
narrative, however, is plain, fair, clear and full ; and while he omits nothing 
of real importance, he is equally resolute in excising what is simply re- 
dundant. It is singular, as Sir William does not fail to observe, how little 
we really know of the inner life and surroundings in Egypt, of Sultans, 
Emirs, Mamelukes and people, whether Mussulmans, Jews or Christians. 
Especially little do we see of the Copts and their church and the Alexandrine 
Patriarch, though all three of these have outlived Fatimite and Mameluke, 
and survive down to our day. We recommend the book to our readers as 
filling, with great diligence and success, a gap in our English written his- 
tories, from 1260 to 1517. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE; LONDON, 
BRIGHTON AND NEw York. 

31. Patriarchal Palestine, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce; 1895. The last 
few years have produced for our perusal such a comparatively vast number 
of ancient records—mostly but not all cuneiform,—as to almost revo- 
lutionize a good deal of what passed for ancient history and much more of 
the ravings of criticism. Within this century, criticism rose to be a power, 
at the name of which all but the soundest theologians quaked ; it slew the 
faith of “believers” in thousands; and it threatened to demolish Biblical 
inspiration, revealed religion and Christianity. The force of its dogmatic 
assertions of slender foundation was only equalled by the credulous 
acceptation of its dictates, as unimpeachable facts, by its many dupes. If 
the third quarter saw a rally of the orthodox forces, the last quarter of the 
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century sees them triumphant all along the line. Many a myth, many a 
false interpretation and many a gratuitous assertion have been exploded by 
the higher criticism, and we cannot be too grateful to the enemies who 
have done us so much good. But the main attack has failed; and there 
are not wanting learned and erudite men, like Prof. Sayce, whom increased 
knowledge has only made more steadfast in the old paths, and who are both 
able and willing to aid in resisting the assaults of the enemy. The book 
before us is one of his good efforts, in which he reconstructs ancient Pales- 
tinian history, life and conditions, by means of data furnished us by recent 
cuneiform discoveries, and proves to demonstration that the conditions of 
the country really were, in those remote ages, as they are represented in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. He deals especially with Patriarchal Palestine— 
from Abraham to the Exodus; and a careful perusal of the book cannot 
fail to convince all, that none but contemporary writers could have penned 
the sources of the Hebrew Scriptures. The identifications of names of 
places and people are numerous; but much more to the point are the 
identifications of circumstances, manners and customs. Perhaps what 
Prof. Sayce claims is a little more than archeology has yet been able to 
accomplish for the Bible; but it certainly has already done an immense 
work, and the near future, we have every hope, will probably increase the 
total. For the details of the information lately exhumed out of the earth, 
we must refer our readers to this book—beautifully and cheaply produced 
—which it has been a pleasure to read, even though many of the cunei- 
form documents cited were already known. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Co.; LONDON, BENARES AND ADYAR. 


32. Zhe Theosophy of the Upanishads, Part I. Self and not Self ; 1896. 
Theosophy, whatever special meaning its disciples may give to it, means, 
by its derivation, knowledge of God, whether taught by God to man or dis- 
covered by man himself: in neither sense does this book contain any 
Theosophy at all. In fact, though the word gods in the plural, with a 
small g, occurs four or five times in it, the term God never appears at all 
nor any equivalent to it. The teaching is altogether pantheistic, and 
revolves around Self, spelt according to requirement with a capital or a 
smalls. The author’s own part of the book—nearly the whole—consists 
in explaining the simplest and most elementary physical, moral and meta- 
physical truths in the longest, obscurest and at times most inaccurate words 
possible ; and he often lays down as certain and acknowledged truth what 
is the very reverse. £.g., he holds that most persons, to be good, require 
more light to the intellect than strength to the will—an assertion disproved 
by the experiences of ages and the old Roman saw. At p. 55, the illustra- 
tion from the moon is grossly inaccurate, as further on, pages go and fol- 
lowing, is much that is laid down regarding dreams. The author’s style 
may thus be exemplified : 

“We may guess that, for the perfect fulness of the Eternal, it was necessary that the 
whole of the Eternal should be fully revealed to every part of the Eternal ; and that from 


this necessity arose the illusion by which that one Self seems to be mirrored in in- 
numerable selves” (pp. 158-9). ‘Before beginning to speak of the Theosophy of the 
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Upanishads, we had occasion to see that, in this age and epoch of ours, religion and 
religious life are chiefly characterized by two things: a lack of originality and a lack of 
light. For the vast majority, the overwhelming majority even, there is no first hand 
dealing with the universe, no meeting of the universe face to face, no openness to the 
strong and flowing powers of inexhaustible life” (pp. 162-3). ‘*The Self is for unity, 
and completed, rounded totality ; and selfishness is a greater sin against rounded totality 
than any self-indulgence ” (p. 195). 


But when we read (p. 171) that “the grinding tyranny of the world’s 
material forces is but the result of our own material lusts, our own craving 
for a warped and stunted part rather than the magnificent all ”—we wonder 
how one can make and who can accept such assertions. The Upanishads 
are, of course, only a peg for hanging on the author’s own ideas ; there are 
few and only unimportant quotations from some few of them, and these 
neither the generally used nor the best. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGATE; LONDON, EDINBURGH AND OXFORD. 


33. Zhe Ldea of God and the Moral Sense in the Light of Languages, by 
HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S.; 1895. The general idea that the application 
of philology furnishes a comparatively easy, safe and reliable solution of 
various problems regarding the earlier state of man, is utilized by the author 
of this painstaking work for the purpose of showing to his readers to what 
conclusions his philological inquiries have led him on the subject of man’s 
early ‘‘concepts” regarding the spiritual and moral life. His reading, we 
see at a glance, has been very varied and extensive; and his acquaintance 
with languages is just as wide and general. The book is divided into two 
parts, of which the first deals with the idea of the Godhead and the second 
with that of natural ethics. The first and longer part follows up the names 
for the Godhead in the various languages and peoples—cultivated and un- 
cultivated—of the Old and New worlds, terminating with a summary on 
the idea of God, its genesis and evolution, in which he rejects the supposi- 
tions that it was either evolved from man’s “lower faculties and passions, 
or from a primitive revelation.” His arguments against the latter not un- 
important hypothesis summed up into a short paragraph at p. 220 seem to 
us,—to use a mild phrase,—singularly weak. On many points, his own 
opinions reflect those of Prof. Fairbairn. The second part deals with its 
subjects in less detail though much on the same lines, and ends in a similar 
summary. Different classes of readers will hold varying opinions regarding 
the subject treated and the mode of its treatment in this book, according 
as they find in its pages more or less confirmation of their own pet theories 


-on these matters. Exception can doubtless be taken to some of Mr. 


Baynes’ philological statements, and to more of his comparisons and 
deductions. The arguments too, as we have already hinted, will not 


-always bear the super-imposed weight. Still the reader will find in it much 


interesting matter, which he will appreciate more or less, according to his 
own scholarship and linguistic acquirements :—on the importance of the 
subject in itself and on the utility of philology in its treatment we need 
hardly enlarge. Mr. Baynes has rendeted a great service to students and 


-scholars in presenting them with this very pregnant if not perfect statement 
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of an important and yet obscure subject, which needs contributions from 
various points of view and discussion by opposing scholars, before it 
reaches the stage at which conclusions can be safely and definitely drawn. 


VERLAG VON WILHELM FRIEDRICH; LEIPZIG. 


34. Entwurf einer vergleichenden Grammatik der Altaischen Sprachen 
nebst einem vergleichenden Worterbuch von DR. JOSEPH GRUNZEL. Dr. 
Grunzel’s attempt at a “Comparative Grammar and Vocabulary of Altaic 
Languages” proves that Japanese belongs to that group, and insists on the 
necessity of research into hitherto unexamined Central Asian languages, 
before the progress of European culture there, as elsewhere, effaces what is 
alike a monument of the past and a basis of the special future development 
of that important group. The learned author shows similarities in declen- 
sions, diminutives and nouns which are striking between the Turki-Mantshu 
and Japanese languages, but in numerals they do not agree though numera- 
tion is by tens in all. We think that Dr. Grunzel establishes his contention 
although his linguistic analogies and affinities are occasionally far-fetched. 


LIBRAIRIE CH. EGGIMANN ET CIE; GENEVE. 


35. Sourate de Joseph, Texte Arabe accompagné a’un Vocabulaire a l’ usage 
des commencants, publié par E. MONTET; 1896. “The Sura of Joseph,” 
being the 12th in the ordinary editions of the Koran, has just been issued 
by Professor E. Montet in very readable Arabic type, carefully punctuated, 
and accompanied by a Vocabulary for the use of beginners. We have 
compared it with the authoritative text of Hafiz OSman’s Manuscript, which 
the Oriental University Institute has reproduced by photo-zincography in 
an illuminated édition de /uxe, and we find the Sura, as issued by Professor 
Montet, to be absolutely accurate by that most reliable of standards. The 
story of Joseph, though almost similar to that in the Bible, has certain 
details in the Koran which are either of value or of sentimental interest. 
Among the former may be classed the reference to the Law of Egypt not 
permitting a man to keep a brother, convicted of guilt, as a bondsman, and 
among the latter is the pretty tale of the ladies assembled at a banquet 
being so struck at the beauty of Joseph, who was suddenly introduced to 
them by Potiphar’s wife, that they cut their fingers in amazement. Thus 
she excused to them her own passion. The Vocabulary that accompanies 
the Sura is very practical and just what a beginner wants. Whilst Mr. du 
Pré Thornton suggests that a student of Arabic should practise reading 
the Kordn aloud, Professor Montet actually enables him to do so in the 
pamphlet before us, which, we hope, will be the beginning of a series, 
initiating the veriest beginner of Arabic, into the necessary easy and 
idiomatic stages for the mastery of that first of languages, a mastery which 
can never be acquired by the catchpennies of “ Arabic made Easy,” with 
which even Oriental Publishers of standing in Europe now venture to mis- 
lead the Student. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
THE growing admiration for things Japanese is extending the desire of 
acquiring the language also, and of this the last instance to hand is a litho- 
graphic copy of a part of Prof. L. Silvestro Prota-Giurleo’s Corso Completo 
di Lingua Giapponese (Naples, 1895, at the Real Istituto Orientale), which 
shows promise of thoroughness and practicability. 

Dr. Dinshaw Ardeshir Taleyer Khan sends us his pamphlet—A second 
Note on the discovery of the snake-bite cure—treating of that and of the cure 
of cholera. 

Major Evans Bell sends a pamphlet, Zndian Polity (Bombay, Commercial 
Press, 1895), consisting of 30 pages of extracts from his writing,—which are 
hostile in their tone and biting in their sarcasm against the Government of 
India as at present constituted and administered. 

The Bombay Presidency Association publish in pamphlet form (Ripon 
Press, Bombay, 1895) the speeches of the Hon. Pherozeshah M. Mehta, in 
the Viceroy’s Council, in 1894 and 1895. 

The 8¢h Provincial Conference of Bombay, held at Belgaum in May 1895, 
send us their voluminous /efort (Belgaum, Samachar Press, 1895) detailing 
the speeches made and the resolutions passed. 

Part IL., vol. iii., of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India 
gives, with other matter, a prettily rendered metrical version by Nobin 
Chandra Das, of the Story of Sri Gupta from the 8th Pallava of Kshemen- 
dra’s Avadana Kalpalata; while Shri Satis Chandra Vidya Bhushan com- 
ments on the Madhyamika school of Philosophy (Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta). 

The Report of the 17th Conference of the International Law Assoctation, 
held at Brussels, October, 1895 ‘London : W. Clowes and Sons), contains 
some important papers, documents and discussions. 

Sirut un Nabi, a Life of Muhammad, by Moulvi Abdur-Rahim of Dina- 
pur, published in Urdu, lithographed in a very legible hand, is doubtless a 
very welcome book to most Mussulmans, seeing the marvels at the Prophet’s 
birth, and the wonderful deeds at Ohod where the enemy were slaughtered 
by “twos and fours at each stroke of the sword.” 


Our thanks are due for the following publications received late in the 
quarter :— 

(x) Studia Sinaitica, No. 5, by MARGARET D. Gipson, M.R.A.S.  (C. J. 
Clay and Sons; 1896.) 

(2) Campaigning in S. Africa and Egypt, by Major-GENL. W. C. F. 
Mo.yneux. (Macmillan and Co. ; 1896.) 

(3) Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for the year 
1894-5. (Bombay, Central Govt. Press; 1895.) 

(4) A History of Hindu Civilization during British Rule, by PRAMATHA 
NatH Bose, Vol. III. (Kegan Paul and Co. ; 1896), is the continuation of 
the work of which we reviewed the two first volumes in our number of 
April, 1895 (Vol. [X., No. 18, p. 487). This volume deals with Hindu 
intellect and education, past and present. 
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(5) Zhe Rajah’s Sapphire, by M. P, SHiet (Ward, Lock and Bowden ; 
1896),—one of the dainty Wauéilus Series,—a delightful though short tale 
of a charmed stone. 

(6) Vol. I. of Zhe Upanishads translated into English, with a preamble 
and arguments by G. R. S. MEap, B.a., and JAGADISHA CHANDRA CHATTA- 
PADHYAYA (Theosophical Publishing Society; 1896)—not equal to the 
translation in the Oxford Series. 

(7) A Turkish Grammar, by the Rev. ANTON TIEN, PH.D. (Sampson 
Low and Co. ; 1896.) 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt also of: 1. Mittheilungen der An- 
thropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;,—2. Biblia, the American monthly of 
Oriental Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—3. Civilta Cattolica (Rome : 
A. Beffani) ;—4. Za Revue des Revues (Paris);—5. Zhe Contemporary 
Review (London : Isbister and Co.) ;—6. Ze Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. 
Simon) ;—7. Ze Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—8. The American 
weekly, called Public Opinion (Astor Place, New York) ;—9. Public 
Opinion, (London) ;—10. Journal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;— 
11. Le Mémorial Diplomatique, (Paris) ;—12. The Canadian Gazette, 
(London) ;—13. Zhe Indian Magazine and Review, (London: A. Con- 
stable and Co.);—14. Comptes Rendus de la Société de Géographie, 
(Paris) ;—15. Zhe Moslem World (New York) ;—16. Le Tour du Monde, 
(London and Paris: Hachette) ;—17. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia 
de Lisboa (Lisbon: The National Press) ;—18. Zhe Strand Magazine ;— 
19. Zhe Art Bible, Pt. 10;—20. Round London ;—21. The Strand 
Musical Magazine ;—-22. Woman's Life ;—23. The Navy and Army 
illustrated ;—the last 6 from Geo. Newnes and Co., London. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


THE Viceroy of Inp1a has suffered from malarial fever but having 
recovered his health by a sea-voyage has already moved up to Simla ;— 
Lord Wenlock, ending his term of office as Governor of Madras, is 
succeeded by Sir Arthur Havelock from Ceylon; and in the Viceregal: 
Council, Mr. A. C. Trevor c.s.1. from Bombay is D. P. Works’ member 
vice Sir C. Pritchard; General Sir E. H. H. Collen, k.c.1.£., is Military 
member vice General Brackenbury; and Mr. D. E. S. Chalmers, of the 
Birmingham County Court, is Legal member vice Sir A. Miller. The duty 
on Cotton goods has been needlessly reduced from 5 to 34 percent. At 
the India Office, Mr. Le Marchant succeeds Mr. B. W. Currie in the 
Council. 

The Indian Financial Statement was made on the 18th. The accounts for 
1894-5 closed Rs. 2,590,000 better than the revised estimates, the surplus 
of Rs. 9,910,000 reaching 12,500,000 ; but deducting various charges, the 
nett surplus was Rs. 6,930,000. The revised estimates for 1895-6 show a 
nett surplus of Rs. 9,510,000, after paying the Chitral Bill of Rs. 17,500,000 
with £16,000 in England, repaying Provincial contributions levied in 
1894-5 =Rs. 4,050,000, and restoring the Famine Insurance Grant to 
Rs. 10,000,000, which 15 years’ experience shows to be sufficient : it used 
to be Rs. 15,000,000, Improved exchange saved Rs. 14,360,000, and 
English expenditure was reduced £249,000. Rs. 1,970,000 came from 
better opium sales, and Rs. 6,760,000 were saved on advances for 
poppy crops, the season being bad. Improvement in other sources of 
revenue gave Rs. 2,430,000, and Rs. 4,620,000 were saved, owing to 
favourable prices, on ordinary military expenditure. The budget for 1896-7 
calculates Exchange at 1/1?d¢, and on this rate shows a surplus of Rs. 
4,630,000. The Land revenue, owing to bad crops is estimated at 
Rs. 2,760,000 less than last year; the reduction in the Cotton duties 
throws away Rs. 3,330,000; and Railways are estimated to return less ; 
but improvement is expected in other heads and the expenditure is very 
little increased. A special grant of Rs. 4,959,000 is made for materials 
and animals for Army Mobilization, including 1,000 reserve Artillery 
horses. Rs. 72,700,000 are allotted for State Railways, and Rs. 11,500,000. 
are advanced to the Bengal-Nagpur and the Indian Midlands Railways for 
extensions. The Secretary of State will draw for £16,500,000, and a 
Rupee loan of Rs. 40,000,000 will be raised in India. The financial 
prospect is hopeful, if expenditure be jealously watched, Exchange trans- 
actions be wisely conducted, and India not be again made the sink for the 
world’s depreciated silver. 

Police punitive fines led to a serious Mopla outbreak in the Ernad 
Taluq, Malabar; the military had to be called out; and over 100 were 
slain or mortally wounded before it was put down. The want of due rains 
in the Punjab, N.W.P., and Central India has caused distress, especially 
n Banda, Jalaun, Hamirpur, Jhansi, Allahabad, Gwalior, Rewa, Bikanir, 
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Jesulmir and other districts in Rajputana; over 130,000 were on relief 
works and 7,000 on gratuitous relief. Some rain had brought partial relief; 
but a pinch was already felt widely. The opium crop, bad enough last 
year, is worse now. The “ National Congress” held its annual December 
sitting at Poonah under the Presidentship of Sourindro M. H. Bannerji, 
with about 1,600 delegates and 4,000 visitors ; the usual resolutions were 
passed, the dissensions between Reformers and orthodox Hindus being 
laid aside for political unity. 

The Karachi trade of 1894-5 was Rs. 156,165,781 ; the rice crop of 
India and Burma has been abnormal ; and Indian tea shipped from April 
to January was 128,303,860 Ib. against 116,870,657: 117,397,454 lb. came 
to the United Kingdom. The Treasury balance at the end of 1895 was 
Rs. 106,629,000. The Kotri-Rohri Railway was opened to Tando Udam, 
as also another section of the Bezwada-Madras Railway ; and the French 
Government have sanctioned Rs. 807,000 for the Karikal-Perilam Railway, 
The Education report gave the number of teaching Institutions (chiefly 
public primary schools) at 149,436; and scholars at 4,066,235,—the 
increase being 117,878 boys and 15,657 girls. The 24th Bombay 
Infantry—with European officers increased to 12, and possibly a Maxim 
gun—is sent to Mombasa to preserve order. ‘The Chitral expedition forces 
are to receive a special medal and a gratuity of Rs. 600,000. 

We note the following public benefactions from individuals :—Raja Ram 
Lall Mukerji of Bainchi, Hugli district, Rs. 50,0co for investment to 
relieve distress in famines ;—the Raja of Makhsudpur, Rs. 25,000 to the 
Dufferin Hospital for private cottage-wards ;—Raja Jyoti Pershad Garga of 
Mysadal, Rs. 4,000 for a dispensary at Gowankolly, with an annual 
endowment of Rs. 300 ;—Mr. Edulji Dinshaw of Karachi Rs. 50,000 for a 
female hospital ;—and Haji Zakeria Ahmad Patel of Bombay, Rs. 200,000 
for 2a Muhammadan orphanage. 

The news from the Native Srates is of unusual importance. The 
Maharaja of Kashmir has been made an Honorary Major General in the 
British Army. The Rana of Jhallawur, alleged to be unfit to govern, has 
been deposed; and the future of the State, now temporarily under the 
Political Agent, is under consideration, some urging its re-union with 
Kotah, from which it was separated only 60 years ago. In Radhanpur, 
though Muhammad Sher Khanji, a minor, son of the late Nawab Bismillah 
Khanji, has been installed on the gadd1, the Political agent has set aside the 
Council of Administration organized by the late Nawab and taken the 
administration of the State into his own hands, falling, besides, into the 
evident mistake of interfering with the dowager Begum Sahiba’s personal 
effects. This claim of administering States falling to minors, without con- 
sidering the arrangements already made, is a most serious one, fraught 
with far-reaching consequences. The Portuguese revolt at Goa is not yet 
settled. In Burma statue of the Queen, presented, at a cost of Rs. 23,000, 
by Messrs. Carapiet and Samuel Balthazar, was unveiled in Rangoon by 
the Chief Commissioner. A great explosion of dynamite, some miles from 
Rangoon, caused damage to Rs. 80,000, and made a hole 30 feet deep: 
fortunately no lives were lost. Plumbago has been discovered near Man- 
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dalay and good coal in the Shan States near Kyaukye district. The Chief 
of Kiang-Kheng in the Mekong valley has been deposed for disobeying the 
British officials and impeding the exercise of their authority. 

The Amir of AFGHANISTAN has despatched presents, valued at 
Rs. 1,300,000, for Her Majesty and some members of the royal family, in 
acknowledgment of kindness shown to his son, Sardar Nasrullah Khan. 
They are to be handed over for presentation by the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In the recent fighting with the 
Kafirs, 1,536 Afghans were killed or wounded; but 25 forts were captured, 
and 150 temples destroyed, idols of wood and brass being broken up, and 
gold ones sent to Kabul. The Kafirs had only bows and arrows and a 
few guns, and it took 100 camels to carry away the arms seized. 

In CEYLON, Sir Joseph West Ridgway has entered on office as Governor. 
The customs for 1895 show a nett increase over 1894 of Rs. 924,341 ; the 
Government has purchased the Telephone Co.’s plant, etc., for £2,500 ; 
and the Colombo-Galle Railway has been extended to Matara. A Pali 
college under the Welivitiye Dharmaratne Terunansi, has been opened at 
the Bogahawatte temple ; and a Pali-Sanskrit school is proposed for the 
Uva province. The Governor of the Straits SETTLEMENTS has signed the 
treaty of Federation with the Chiefs of Perak, Selangor, Pahang and 
Sunjei Ujong, as the “‘ Malay Protected States,” under a Resident General 
(Mr. F. A. Swettenham, c.m.c.) as the channel of communication between 
the Governor and the Confederacy, which will pay his salary. There is to 
be but one Civil Service, and a small army, distinct from the Police, which 
will be recruited in India. $250,000 are sanctioned for the Penang 
Harbour works. The Anglo-French Convention regarding S14m is treated 
at length elsewhere. The French have fortified Chantabung ; and in Siam 
are registering Chinese and others as French subjects or profegés, which 
cannot but lead to future complications. <A loan of frs. 80,000,000 on the 
guarantee of France is sanctioned for Tonquin. Hono Kone revenue for 
1895 was $2,363,000, expenditure 2,143,000, surplus 220,000; the esti- 
mates for 1896 were revenue $2,288,366, expenditure 2,479,062, nearly 
200,000 being for extraordinary public works. The rate of 174 per cent. 
fixed for the military contribution has raised the sum of 40,000 to 41,500. 
The Bubonic Plague has reappeared, and some Russian spies have been 
detected sketching the fortifications. 

In Japan, Viscount Muira and the Seoul conspirators were acquitted 
“ for want of evidence.” The total war expenditure is said to have reached 
225,000,000 yew. The trade return of 1895 gave 265,373,004 yen against 
230,728,036 in 1894 ; exports were 136, 112,165 and imports 129,260,839. 
The Revenue for the year was 138,070,677 ye and expenditure 15 2,071,463; 
deficit 14,000,786 yex. Formosa is still giving trouble, and the estimated 
cost of its administration is put at 4,000,000 yen, with a revenue of only 
1,500,000: ten telegraph offices were opened in the island in February. 

In Korea edicts regarding hair-cutting and new fashions in clothes 
cause much agitation. The King, being kept virtually a prisoner, fled to 
the Russian Legation, for the protection of which some troops were landed 
at Chemulpo ; several ministers were murdered and much anarchy naturally 
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prevailed. The Budget calculated revenue at 4,809,410 yen and expen- 
diture at 6,273,384 yen, the deficit of 1,463,974 yen to be made good by 
reduction of salaries. There are 1837 Japanese in Seoul ; some 300,000 
Koreans have taken refuge in Russian territory; and as some Russian 
settlers near the frontier had been molested in December, a small Russian 
force crossed over to protect them. 

Sir C. M. Macdonald, late Commissioner in the Niger Protectorate, is 
the new British ambassador to Cu1na. The Laotung peninsula has been 
entirely evacuated, and a loan of £ 16,000,000 is being negociated in Ger- 
many. The Anhui troops at Hiang-yin, 95 miles from Shanghai, mutinied, 
blew up the powder magazine, killing 200, and sentenced their general to 
death, their foreign instructors remaining safe under the protection of the 
Hunan troops. The Imperial Chinese Telegraph Department have made 
a duplicate line to Helampo opposite Blagovestschenk where it links with 
the Siberian lines; and Russia has secured the “ use,” during winter, of 4 
good anchorage for her fleet. Russian naval and military forces continue 
to be augmented at Vladivostock. The scientific expedition to Tibet. 
under Capt. Roborovsky, has, after a two years’ exploration from Dzumgarra 
to Lyukchun, returned to Kaisan, with many specimens—2oo of mammals, 
1,300 of birds, 450 of fish, 30,000 of insects, 25,000 of plants, and 300 of 
seeds, besides 300 geological specimens: 10,700 miles were traversed, 
careful surveys being made of the whole. : 

In Persia, severe earthquake shocks in Azerbaijan did immense damage 
to property with a loss of 1,100 lives. Serious riots occurred at Julfa 
(Ispahan) from the accidental death of 2 persons at the office of a European 
firm. The Indo-Persian frontier delimitation is in actual progress—z2o0o 
miles of desert country from Kuh Malik-i-Siah in the north-west corner of 
Baluchistan to the town of Jalk on the Mushkid Rud. The British com- 
missioners are Col. Holdich and Wahab, Capt. Kemball and Mr. Sykes, 
Consul of Kerman,—with 15 sowars and 100 sepoys. This is the only 
part of the frontier as yet undetermined. The Russian Company already 
constructing the road between Resht and Kasvin, have obtained a 75 years’ 
concession for a road between Kasvin and Hamadan, besides taking over 
the existing road between Kasvin and Teheran. 

In Turkey the disgraceful jealousies of the European powers have 
prevented anything like united action for necessary reforms. That there 
had been great exaggeration in the evil done is proved by a Blue-book 
issued ; but there was quite enough to require prompt remedies, which ‘re 
as far distant as ever. Enforced conversions of Armenians are said to 
continue, and one of our Vice-consuls has testified to them; and dis- 
turbances are reported from Albania and from Crete where Turkhan Pasha 
has replaced Karatheodory Pasha. Father Scheil has discovered, at 
Mujilibah in Babylonia, a diorite s/e/a of Nabonidus, with eleven columns 
of inscription containing much historical data: the top is broken. In 
Cyprus, in 1894-5, at an expense of £6,877 there were destroyed 4,718 
okes of locusts’ eggs and 569,567,012 locusts. 

In Ecypt, the princess Nimat Allah, youngest sister of the Khedive, was 
married to her cousin the prince Jemil Tussum ; and Nubar Pasha, for 
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services rendered to his country, has been created G.c.s.1. For 1895, the 
estimated revenue £E10,260,000 yielded 10,508,000; the expenditure 
£E9,600,000 was only 9,450,000; and the surplus £E660,000 rose to 
4E1,058,000, the largest yet got. Of this sum, about £421,000 went 
to debt conversion, and some 354,000 to the reserve, leaving 332,000 at 
the disposal of government. The Finance Ministry propose small loans at 
low interest to the Fée//ahin on their cotton crops, to save them from 
usurers. The repair of Cairo monuments is being undertaken, £7,000 
being voted for the purpose, beginning with £1,500 for the mosque El 
Mardani which dates from a.p. 1338. An expedition is proceeding to 
Dongola against the Dervishes. 

Our AsHAnti Campaign has had a bloodless success, and King Prempeh 
is paying for his obstinacy at Cape Coast Castle. The explosion of 10 tons 
of gunpowder on board the British steamer J/atadi killed 25 white and 
16 black men and sunk the vessel. CoNGo FREE STaTE Exports for 1895 
were given at fres. 10,943,019 and Imports at 10,685,847. 

Sir David Tennant is now Agent-General in London of Care Co.ony ; 
and Mr. C. Rhodes, having resigned the Premiership, Sir John Gordon 
Spriggs succeeded him. Cape imports for 1895 were £19,094,880 ; 
exports £16,904,756 ; and Colonial produce was £3,826,504; diamonds 
£4775,016, gold £7,975,637, an increase all round. Gold Exports, which, 
in December 1895, were’ £689,467 fell in January 1896 to £621,704. 
Col. Goold Adams has made the settlement of Bathoen’s territorial limits 
with the Railway in the South of the Bechuanaland Protectorate ; and the 
High Commissioner has withdrawn the proclamation of October, by which 
the territories of Montsioa and Tkaming had been placed under the 
B.S. A. Co., and has himself resumed their direct administration. Earl 
Grey has been sent out as Administrator in place of Dr. Jameson; Mr. 
C. Rhodes will reside in Rhodesia and co-operate with him,—and Col. Sir 
R. E. R. Martin, K.c.M.G., late Commissioner in Swaziland, is appointed a 
Deputy Commissioner under the High Commissioner of S. Africa for 
administrative purposes and Commandant General of all the British Police 
forces in Bechuana-, Matabele-, and Mashona-land and directly responsible, 
as such, to the Imperial Government. TRANSVAAL trade for 1895 was 
44,314,390 against 2,895,639 in 1894. Dr. Jameson’s raid, fight, surrender, 
detention and deportation are now old matters: the trial is going on. That 
of the Uitlander leaders of Johannesburg by the Transvaal authorities 
continues ; and a frightful explosion of dynamite has caused widespread 
disaster. Judge Steyn has been elected President of the ORANGE FREE 
SraTE by a large majority over his competitor, Mr. Fraser. Gungunhana 
has submitted to the Portuguese, and with his son, 2 /dunas and 10 women 
has reached Lisbon, ex route for Cape Verde, his future residence. An 
outbreak in MaTABELELAND is again raising “the negro difficulty.” 

In Nyassaland, the chief Mwasi of Kasungu, west side of the lake, raided 
for slaves, with the Angoni and Yeos tribes, even into our protectorate, 
with a following of 20,000, but was routed by Lt. Alston with 150 regulars 
and 5,000 allied tribesmen. The slave-trader Zarafi on the Shiré has also 
been punished. Dr. Carl Peters, late Governor of GERMAN East AFRICA 
is to be tried on charges of murder while in office. 
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The Mombasa-Uganda Railway is begun ; but owing to trouble by some 
chiefs, the 24th Bombay Infantry are sent to keep order. 

The Italians, who, after a short siege, had evacuated Makalah with the 
honours of war, have suffered a severe defeat from the Abyssinians at 
Adowa, with terrible loss. It has endangered their position in Africa, but 
they are negociating for an honourable peace, perhaps yielding Adigrat 
and Kasala,—the latter is being attacked by Dervishes under Osman 
Digma. 

For MADAGASCAR a supplementary credit of frcs. 17,325,000 was sanc- 
tioned, the island being definitely made a French possession, dislocating 
all previous treaties into foreign powers made by the Hovas. Hostility 
is still shown, but the beneficial effects of the occupation are said to be 
already felt. The late premier Rainilaiarivony has been deported to 
Algiers. In future the Messageries Maritimes cease to call at SEYCHELLES, 
where this late coaling depot has been taken over by our Admiralty. This 
leaves the island without regular communication with MaurirTIus. 

In AusTRALIA, a conference of Premiers has been arranging for the 
federation of the Military forces and other matters connected with a closer 
union of all the Australian Colonies, New Zealand still remaining apart. 
The Federation Enabling Bill has been passed in N. S. Wales, S. Australia, 
Victoria and Tasmania, and the Federation itself seems likely soon to be 
an accomplished fact. In 1895 the total out-put of gold of the 7 colonies 
was 2,350,562 oz., an increase of 106,928 oz. 

N.S. WALEs revenue for 4 year ending December, 1895, was 44,841,721, 
an increase of 1,688; expenditure 4,305,000, being 305,000 under the 
estimate. S. AUSTRALIAN revenue for the quarter ending December, 1895, 
was £562,704, an increase of 4,355. The separation of the Northern 
Territory was discussed and negatived by a small majority. In Vicrorta, 
the revenue for the quarter ending December, 1895, was 41,554,326, a 
decrease of £126,812. In 1895, the exports were £12,547,700, an 
increase of 521,000 and imports 12,472,000, an increase of 1,700. In 
QUEENSLAND, where a general election is in progress, the revenue for the 
last half-year was £2,009,000, an increase of 148,000; expenditure 
£,1,694,000, an increase of 66,000. West AUSTRALIAN revenue for 1895 
was £1,438,717, an increase of 863,679; that of the quarter ending 
December, 1895, was 449,764, an increase of 120,270, and that of January, 
1896, £ 130,729, an increase of 30,414,—showing a steady progress. Mr. 
Venn, the Minister of railways, has been dismissed by the Governor, on 
declining to resign, after a disagreement with the Premier. In TasMaNtIA 
the following increases in one year are noted,—sheep from 1,535,000 to 
1,727,000, and pigs from 13,068, to 52,000. 

Mr. W. P. Reeves succeeds Sir W. Percival as Agent General of New 
ZEALAND in London. The frozen meat export of 1895 was 128,000,000 
lb., an increase of 11,000,000 Ib., of which 9,000,000 were in lambs. 

In CANADA, a ministerial crisis ended in a reconstruction of the cabinet 
with Sir Charles Tupper as its head. The Dominion Parliament has 
introduced a moderate Bill for settling the Education question in Manitoba, 
which province is said to be determined to resist ; also a Bill for branding 
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cheese. The Behring Sea claims have been referred to arbitration as to 
amount due, there being one American and one British member and the 
President of the Swiss Republic nominating the third. A loan of $3,000,000 
is issued for rearming the Canadian Militia, and 40,000 Lee-Mitford rifles 
are ordered. In 1895,—12,908 horses were shipped to England ; and in 
2 years, 7,000 Canadian horses have been purchased by France, 1,000 
being forthearmy. The actual results of 1894-5 give revenue $33,975,127, 
expenditure 38,132,000, a deficit of near 4,150,000; the estimates for 
1895-6 are revenue $31,578,664, expenditure 33,750,000; deficit about 
$2,170,000; while for 1896-7, revenue and expenditure are calculated to 
balance at about $37,000,000. There are signs of recovering trade, the 
January imports showing an increase of $2,739,000 and the exports 
$1,500,000. At the end of January, the, deposits in the Government 
Savings Banks were $17,263,835,—an increase of 68,100. 

NEWFOUNDLAND revenue seems recovering and there was a surplus of 
$146,345, all liabilities having been cleared by a loan of £550,000. The 
Blue Book for 1894, only issued last February, gave the produce of 
the fisheries at $5,466,911. Other exports were—copper, $235,179; 
Iron-pyrites, 285,474; Asbestos, 1,200; and lumber, 82,641. Savings 
Banks deposits were, $2,821,423, with 6,401 depositors. Imports were 
$7,164,738; Exports, $5,811,169 ; and revenue, $1,641,035 ; the revenue 
for the last half-year was $800,000. 


Obituary.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, of :— 
Bde. Surg. Lt.-Col. Rajendra Chandra Chandra ;—Lady Lethbridge ;— 
Heremoni Ratitapu, a centenarian Maori Chief ;—Hon. Edward Murphy, 
and Hon. Henry Kablbach, Dominion Senators, Canada ;—H. H. Kerala 
Varma Elya Raja, nephew and heir of the Maharaja of Travancore ;— 
H.H. the Nawab of Radhanpur ;—Col. R. G. J. Hurford (1st Afghan, 
Maharajpur, 1st and znd Sikh and Mutiny campaigns); Hon. J. I. 
Fellows, Agent General for New Brunswick ;—H.H. the Jam of Lusbeila, 
Baluchistan ;— H.H. the Maharaja Thakur Saheb Takhtsinghji, of 
Bhownagar, G.c.s.1., after a distinguished reign of 20 years ;—Genl. R. C. 
Lawrence, c.B., last of the great 5 brothers (Sutlej and Mutiny campaigns 
and then in the political department) ;—Raja Sir Dinkur Rao, k.c.s.1., the 
veteran statesman of Gwalior ;—Genl. Hugh Chichester, r.a. (Mutiny) ; 
—Genl. H. T. Molesworth, r.a. (China 1842, and Mutiny) ;—Shahzada 
Nadir Bahadur, c.1.£., son of Shah Shuja of Kabul ;—H.H. Sri Pratap- 
singhji, Raja of Sunth ;—Genl. Sir C. P. Keyes, ccs. (2nd Sikh, and 
all the frontier campaigns till 1878) ;—the famous veteran Orientalist and 
general scholar, Dr. Reinhold Rost, late Librarian of the India Office ;— 
Genl. Sir E. J. Foster, k.c.B. (1st Afghan and 1st Sikh wars) ;—George 
Robertson, F.R.S.E., Commissioner in 1870 for inspecting Indian Harbours ; 
—Pundit Balakaul, a renowned Kashmiri Sanskritist ;—Sir C. U. Aitchison, 
K.C.S.I., C.L.E., sometime Acting Foreign Secretary in India, member 
of the Viceroy’s Council and Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab ;—Genl. 
J. T. Walker, R.£., c.B., best known for his work in the Indian Surveys 
but equally distinguished in war (znd Sikh, several Frontier and the 
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Mutiny campaigns) ;—W. J. B. Clerke, c.1.£., distinguished for work during 
the famine of 1876-7 ;—Surg. Genl. J. Ekin, c.p. (Crimea, Afghan and 
Egyptian wars) ;—Genl. Sir A. W. Lucas, k.c.B. (South Mahratta, Persian, 
Mutiny and Abyssinian wars) ;—Col. W. R. Orme (Maharajpur, Sutlej and 
Mutiny campaigns) ;—George Schilling, Principal of the Lucknow La 
Martinitre College, who, with his pupils, served during the siege ;—H. B. 
Goad, of the Simla Municipality, well known to many of our readers ;— 
Genl. H. Peel Yates, c.z. (Crimea and Mutiny), Mr. C. Macnaghten, the 
respected and popular Principal of the Rajkumar College in Kattywar ; the 
philanthropic and philo-Muhammadan, Mr. G. Crawshay. 


25th March, 1896. V. 


The telegram, just received, that the Amir has issued 
orders discountenancing the slave traffic in Kafirs among 
his subjects and cheerfully agreeing to Kafirs taking refuge 
in Chitral, shows that our conviction of his humanity and 
farsightedness was well-founded, whilst it also increases 
our regret that representations were not made to him 
earlier and more clearly by the Government of India, which 
would, we believe, have had the effect of stopping the 
massacres. The friends of the Kafir cause have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the partial success that their 
efforts have achieved at the eleventh hour, though these 
should not be relaxed, as there are many evils yet to be 
redressed in connexion with the campaigns in Kafiristan 
and with Kafir slavery in Afghanistan itself, to which atten- 
tion is drawn in an article in this issue.—£d. 


28th March, 1896. 








